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© xvi, alk only of recovering or fixing the king's authority ; 


——— their intention could be no other than that of making 


2674 


him abſolute 


- 
„ 


foreſee, that every part of the nation would de- 
themſelves, not only the old parliamentary faftion, 
which, though they kept not in a body, were ſtill nume 
rous ; but even the greateſt royaliſts, who were indeed 
attached to monarchy, but defired to fee it limited and 
reftrained by law. It had appeared, that the preſent par- 
though elected during the greateſt prevalence of 
the royal party, was yet tenacious of popular pri 
and retained a conſiderable jealouſy of the crown, even 
before they had received any juſt ground of ſuſpicion. 
The guards, therefore, together with a ſmall army, new 


i 


_ levied, and undiſciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſh- 


men, were almoſt the only domeſtic reſources which the 
king could depend on in the proſecution of theſe danger- 
ous counſels. 

nn wor, no. Gente 
deemed, by the Cabal, a conſiderable ſupport in the 


his afiflance be demanded; if be bent 2 fmall 
it would ferve only to enrage the people, and 
| render 
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render the breach altogether irreparable ; if he furniſhed Ai 


a great force, ſufficient to ſubdue the nation, there was 
little reaſon to truſt his generoſity, with regard to the uſe 


which he would make of this advantage. 

In all its other parts the plan of the Cabal, it muſt be 
confeſſed, appears equally abſurd and incongruous. If 
the war with Holland were attended with great ſucceſs, and 
involved the of the republic; ſuch an acceſſion 
of force muſt fall to Lewis, not to Charles : And what 
hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateſt unanimity ſo 
mighty 2 monarch ? How dangerous, or rather how ruin- 
ous to depend upon his aſſiſtance againſt domeſtic difcon- 
tents? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, and the 
aſſiſtance of allies, were able to defend themſelves, and 
could bring the war to an equality, the French arms 
would be fo employed abroad, that no conſiderable rein- 
forcement could thence be expected to fecond the king's 
enterprizes in Enghnd. And might not the project of 
overawing or ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of itſelf, 
ſufficiently odious, without the aggravation of ſacrificing 
that State, which they regarded as their beſt aliy, and with 
which, on many accounts, they were defirous of main- 
taining the greateſt concord and ſtricteſt confederacy ? 
WuarTEvEr views likewiſe might be entertained of 
promoting by theſe meaſures the catholic religion ; they 
could only tend to render all the other ſchemes abortive, 
and make them fall. with inevitable ruin upon the projec- 
tors. The caHolic religion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſhed, 
is better fitted than the proteſtant for ſupporting an abſo- 
lute monarchy ; but would any man have thought of it as 
the means of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, 
where it was more deteſted than even flavery itſelf ? 

Ir muſt be allowed, that the difficulties, and even in- 
conſiſtencĩes, attending the ſchemes of the Cabal, are fo 
numerous and obvious, that one fee!s at firſt an inclina- 
B 2 tion 
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tion to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and $o ſuppoſe 
them entirely the chimeras of calumay and faction. But 
the utter impoſkbility of accounting, by any other hypo- 
theſis, for thoſe ftrange meaſures embraced by the court, 
as well as fos the numerous circumftances which accom- 


panied them, obliges us to acknowledge (though there re- 
mains no direct evidence of it ©] that a formal plan was 


2 Since the publication of this Hiffory, the Author has had cccafion to fee 
the moſt direct and poſitive evidence of this conſpiracy. From the bumonity 
and cand: ur of the Principal of the Scotch College at Paris, he was admined 
to peruſe James the Second's Memoirs, kept there. They amount to ſeveral 
volumes of fmall folio, all writ with that prince's own hand, and comprehend - 
ing the remarkable incidents of his life, from his carly youth till near the 
time of his death. Bis account of the French alliance is as follbws : The 
intention of the king and duke was chiefly to change the retigioa of England, 
imagined, of the cavaliers and church party to popery : The wea'y with Lewis 
was concluded at Verſailles in the end of 1669, or beginning of 2670, by Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, whom no hiſtorian mentione as having had any hand 
zn theſe tranſaftions. The purport of it was, that Lewis was to give Charles 


230,000 pounds 3 year in quarterly payments, in order to enable him to ſettle 
the catholic reli on in England; and he was alfo to ſupply bim with an army 
of 6000 men in caſe of any infurreftion. When that work wes 
England was is join with France in making war unn Holland. In caſe of 
fucceis, Lewix was to have the inland proviaces, the prince of Orange Hol- 
land in ſovereignty, and Charles, Sluice, the Brille, Walkeren, with the reſt 
of the ſea-ports 26 far as Maseland Sluice. The king's projeft was firſt to 
eke the change of religion in England z but the Ducheſs of Orleans, in the 
interview at Dover, perſuaded him to begin with the Dutch war, contrary to 
the remonſtrances of the duke of York, who infifted that Lewis, after ferv- 
ing his own purpoſes, would no longer trouble himſelf about England. The 
2uke makes no mention of any defign to render the king abſolute ; but that 
war, ne doubt, implied in the cther projeft, which was to de effected entirely 
dy royal authority. The king was fo zcalous 2 bail, that he wepr for joy 
when he ſaw the proſpe of te- uni ĩn bis kingdom ts the cathulic church. 
$.r Joba Dalrymyle has fince publiſhed ſome other curious particulars with 
rege to this treaty. We find, that it was concerted and figned with the pri- 
vity alone of four popiſh counſellors of the king's, Arliagien, Arundel, Clif- 
ford, nnd Sis Richard Bealiny. The focret was keyt from Buckingham, 
Aſhley, 2nd Lauderdale. In oder to engage them to take part in it, a very 
refined and 2 very mean artifice was fallen upon bythe king. After the ſe- 
cret conclufion and fignature of the treaty, the king pretended to theſe three 
miaifters that he wiſhed to have a treaty and alliance with France for mutual 
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laid for changing the religion, and ſabverting the coaſti- © 3 PF. 
cation, of England, and that the king and the miniſtry (ym 


were in reality conſpirators againſt the people. What 
is moſt probable in human a#airs is not always true ; 
and a very minute circumftance, overlooked in our ſpe- 
culations, ferves often to explain events, which may 
ſeem the moſt furprizing and unaccountable. "Though 
the king poſſeſſed penetration and a found judgment, his 
capacity was chiefly fitted for ſmaller matters, and the 
ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to diſtant conſequences, or to 
digeſt and adjuſt any plan of political operations. As he 
appearance of advantage was apt to ſeduce him ; and when 
he found his way obſtructed by unlooked-for difficulties, 
he readily turned afide into the firſt path, where he ex- 
pected more to gratify the natural indolence of his diſpoſi- 
tion. To this verſality or pliancy of genius, he himſelf 
was inclined to truſt ; and he thought, that after trying 
an experiment of calarging his authority, and altering 
ſupport, and for a Dutch war; and when various pretended obſtacles and 
difficulries were ſfurmouated, a ſham-trexty was concluded with their conſent 
and apprubation, containing every article of the former real treaty, except 
that of the king's change of religion. However, there was virtually involved 
even in this treaty, the aſſuming of abſolute goverament in England: For the 
lupport of French troops, and a war with Holland, ſo contrary to the inter: its 
and inclinations of his people, could mean nothing ciſe. One cannot fuffi- 
ciently admire the abſolute want of common ſenſe, which appears throughout 
the whole of this criminal tranſattion. For if popery was ſo much the object 
of national horror, tha even the king's three miaifſters, Buckingham, Aſhley, 
and Lauderd-le, and fuch profligate ones too, either would not, or durſt not 
receive it, what hopes could he entertain of forcing the nation iato that 
communion ? Conſidering the ftate of the kingdom, full of veteran and zeal- 
ous fuldiers, bred during the civil wars, it is probable that he had not kept 
the crown two months after a declaration fo wild and extravagant. This was 
probably the reaſon why the king of France gd the French minifters always 
o iſſuaded him from takiag off the maſk, till the ſucceſſes of the Dutch war 
ſhoule render that meaſure prudent and practicable. 
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ener. the national religion, he could cafily, if it failed, return 
1 into the ordinary channel of government. But the ſuſpi- 
16744 cions of the people, though they burſt not forth at once, 
were by this attempt rendered altogether incurable ; and 

the more they reſlected on the circumſtances attending it, 

the more reſentment and jealouſy were they apt to enter- 


entertained 2 great diffidence ; and, though obliged to 


make 2 ſeparate peace, he ſtill kept up connexions with 
the French monarch. He apologized for deſerting his ally, 
by x ing to him all the real undifſembled difficul- 
ties under which he kboured; and Lewis, with the 
greateſt complaiſance and good humour, admitted the va- 
lidity of his excuſes. The duke likewiſe, conſcious that 
obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own account 
a ſeparate correſpondence with the French court, and en- 


loufy. A dutiful fubjef, 
knew no other rule of conduct than obedience ; and the 
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7 
he exacted of his people, he was ever willing, before he of - "hs 


aſcended the throne, to pay to his ſovereign. 

As the king was at peace with all the world, and al- 
moſt the only prince in Europe placed in that agreeable 
fituation, he thought proper to offer his mediation to the 
contending powers, in order to compoſe their differences,_ 
France, willing to negociate under fo favourable a me- 
diator, readily accepted of Charles's offer; but it was 


a , 
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apprehended, that, for a like reaſon, the allies would be 


inclinkd to refuſe it. In order to give a fandtion to his 

new meaſures, the king invited Temple from his retreat, 

and appointed him ambaſſador to the States. That wiſe u 
miniſter, reflefting on the unhappy iſſue of his former fl w. 
undertakings, and the fatal turn of counſels, which had T- 
occakoned it, reſolved, before he embarked anew, to ac - 
quaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, with the real intentions 

of the king, in thoſe popular meaſures, which he ſeemed 
agaim to have adopted. After blaming the dangerous 
ſchemes of the Cabal, which Charles was defirous to ex- 
cuſe, he told his majeſty very plainly, that he would find 

it extremely difficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, to intro- 

duce into England the fame ſyſtem of government and 
religion which was eſtabliſhed in France: That the uni- 
verſal bent of the nation was againſt both; and it required 

ages to change the genius and ſentiments of a people: 
That many, who were at bottom indifferent in matters 

of religion, would yet oppoſe all alterations on that 
head ; becauſe they conſidered, that nothing but force of 
arms could fubdue the reluctance of the people againſt 
popery ; after which, they knew, there could be no ſecu- 

rity for civil liberty : That in France every circumftance 

had long been adjuſted to that ſyſtem of government, and 
tended to its eſtabliſhment and fupport : That the com- 
monalty, being poor and diſpirited, were of no account; 

the nobility, 7 4 


br merous offices, civil and military, were aciertg attached 
——— io the court ; the ecclefrallies, retained by Bike motives, 
17% added the fanftion of religion to the principles of civil 
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policy : That in England a great part of the landed pro- 
perty belonged either to the yeomanry or middling gen- 
py; the king had few offices to beſtow; and could not 
himſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain an army, except 
by the voluntary fupplics of his parliament : That if he 
had an army on foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſhmen, 
they would never be preyailed on to promote end#Which 
the people fo much feared and hated : That the Noman 
catholics in Epgland were not the hundredth part of the 
nation, and in Scotland not the two hundredth ; and it 
ſcemed againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, 
to govern ninety-nine, who were of contrary ſentiments 
and difpoktions : And that foreign troops, if few, would 
tend only to inflame hatred and difcontent ; and how to 
raiſe and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was 
very difficult to imagine. To theſe reafonings Temple 


added the authority of Gourville, a Frenchman, for whom 
he knew the king had-enterinined a great eſteem. « A 
« king of 


' ſaid Gourville, vb will be the man 
5 of his peaple, is the greateſt king in the world: But if 
40 he will be any thing more, be is nothing at all.” The 
king heard, at firſt, this diſcourſe with ſome impatience ; 
but being a dextrous diflembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, 
and lying his hand on Temples, faid, with an appearing 
cordiality, * And I will be the man of my people.” 

TpmeLE, when be went abroad, foop found, that the 
ſcheme of mediating a peace was likely to prove abortive. 


| The allies, beſides their jealouſy of the king's mediation, 
expreſſed a great ardour for the continuance of war. Hol- 
land had ftipulated with Spain never to come to an ac- 
commodation, till all things in Flanders were reftored to 
the condition in which they had been left by the Pyre- 
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in force, would foon be obliged to fubmit to the terms 
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nean treat · The emperor had high pretenfions in Alſace ; 
and as the greater part of the empire joined in the alli- 
ance, it was hoped that France, fo much over-matched 


demanded of her. The Dutch, indeed, opprefied by 
heavy taxes, as well as checked in their commerce, were 
defirous of peace; and had few or no claims of their own 
to retard it ; But they could not in gratitude, or even in 
good policy, abandon allies, to whoſe protection they had 

lay been indebiced for their faſery. The prince of 


Temple ; and after the troaps were ſent into winter-quar- 
could not be hoped for ; and it were therefore vain to 
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Tas ſucceſs of the campaign bad not anſwered en- cee 


e, . The prince of e. with = fuperior army, in »676- 


was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, and had 
hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the 
though in vain, to bring Conde to a battle, he raſhly ex- 
poled,, at+ Seneffe, 2 wing of his army z and that active 
prince failed not at once to ſee and to ſeize the advantage. 
Bue this imprudence of the prince of Orange was amply 
by his behaviour in that obſtinate and dloody 
action which enſued. He rallied his diſmayed troops ; he 
lee them to the charge ; he puſhed the veteran and martial 
troops of France; and he obliged the prince of Conde, 
notwithſtanding his age and character, to exert greater 
efforts, and to riſque Wr 
vw 
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CY 4P. where, even during the heat of youth, he had ever com- 
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HTght of the moon; and it was darkneſs at laſt, not the 
wearinefs of the combatants, which put an end to the 
conteſt, and left the victory undecided. * The prince of 
* Orange,” faid Conde, with candour and generofity, 
* has ated, in every thing, like an old captain, except 
< venturing his life too like a young ſoldier. Ou 
narde was afterwards inveſted dy the prince of Orange ge; 

He af- 


to raiſe the fiege on the approach of the enemy. 
terwards beſieged and took Grave; and at the 

of winter, the allied armies broke up, with great diſcon- 
tents and complaints on all fides. * 

Tun allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. 
Lewis, in > few weeks, reconquered Franchecomts. In 
Alſace, Turenne difplayed againft a much ſuperior ene - 
my, all that military ſkill, which had long rendered him 
the moſt renowned captain of his age and nation. By a 
ſudden and forced march, he attacked and beat at Sintz- 
beim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the 
face, and took up their quarters in that province. Turenne, 
them. He attacked and defeated a body of the enemy at 
Mulbauſen. He chaced from Colmar the elector of Bran- 
denburgh, who commanded the German troops. He 
gained a new advantage at Turkheim. And having dis- 
lodged all the allies, he obliged them to repaſs the Rhine, 
full of ſhame for their multiplied defeats, 5 move, 
R ws. ona areSs | 

| In England, all theſe events were conſidered by the 
people with great anxiety and concern; though the king 
und his miniſters affected great indifference with regard 
to them. Conſiderable alterations were about this time 
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ſummer *. | 
Eva flep, taken by the commons, diſcovered that 


wie. 
A parlia- 


ill-hamour and jealouſy, to which the late open meafures ment. 
of the king, and his preſent ſecret attachments, gave but 
popery, and refolved to inſert in it many ſevere clauſes 
for the detection and profecution of prieſts: They pre- 
ſented addreſſes a ſecond time againſt Lauderdale; and 


# This year, on the 241k of Mareh,/died Henry Crommwel, ſecond fon of 
the protector, in the 47th year of his age. He had lived uameleficd in 8 pri- 
vnte tation, ever ſince the king's refloration, which he rather favoured than 
oppoſe. | Ss # 
amining 
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Aa mining the ſeveral atticles, it was not found to contain 

—— ay jt reaſons of 2 profecution; 5 

+675 dropped: They applied to : 
troops from the French 
peared to be 


Tar'the court party might not be idle during des 
attacks, 4 bill for a new test was 


poſition, of t. 

by his authority r 
were cominiflioned by him; and that they will not at any 
| time endeavour the akeration of the proteſinnt religion, or 
of the eſtabliſhed government either in church or ſtate. 
Sar oppoſition was made to this bill ; as might be 
expected from the preſent difpofition of the nation, 
During ſeventeen days, the debates were carried on with 
much zeal; and all the reaſon and learning of boch 
indeed, with regard to refiftance, was a point which 
and roundhead ; as it made an eſſential part of the preſene 
diſputes berweets court and country. Few neuters were 
found in the nation : But among fuch as could maintain 
> calm indifference, the prevailed ſentiments wide of 
thought, that all general, ſpeculative declarations of the 
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legiſlature, eicher for or againſt reſiſtance, were equally © 3. P. 


in their turn the triumph of one faction over 
another : That the fimplicity retained in the ancient laws 
of England, as well as in the laws of every other country, 
onght ſtill to be preſerved, and was beſt calculated to pre- 
vent the extremes on either fide : That the abſolute ex- 
cluſion of reſiſtance, in all poſſible caſes, was founded on 
falſe principles ; its expreſs admiſſion might be attended 
with dangerous conſequences ; and there was no neceſſity 
for expoſing the public to either inconvenience: That if 
a choice muſt neceſſarily be made in the caſe, the prefer- 
ence of utility to truth in public inſtitutions was apparent; 
nor could the ſuppoſition of reſiſtance beforehand, and in 
general terms, be fafely admitted in any government: 
That even in mixt monarchies, where that ſuppoſition 
ſeemed moſt requiſite, it was yet inticely ſuperfluous ; 
fince no man, on the approach of extraordinary neceſlity, 
could be at 2 loſs, though not directed by legal declara- 
tions, to find the proper remedy : That even thoſe who 
might, at a diſtance, and by ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude 
all reſiſtance, would yet hearken to the voice of nature; 
when evident ruin, both to themſelves and to the public, 
muſt attend a ſtrict adherence to their pretended prin- 


even among private 

kitle better than a diſpute of words: That the one party 
could not pretend that refiſtance ought ever to become a 
familiar practice z the other would ſurely have recourie to 
it in great extremities : And thus the difference could 


impolitic, and could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to Au,» 
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amendments, which are, in reality, fo many alterations. 
It is not indeed poſſible to make a hw which does not 
innovate, more or lefs, in the government. Theſe dif- 
culties produced fuch obſtructions to the bill, that it was 
carried only by two voices in the houſe of peers. All the 
popiſh lords, headed by the earl of Briftol, voted againſt 
it. It was ſent down to the houſe of commons, where it 
was likely to undergo a ſcrutiny fill more ſevere. 

Dur a quarrel, which enſued between the two houſes, 
prevented the paſſing of every bill projected during the 
preſent ſeffion. One Dr. Shirley, being caft in a law- 
ſuit before chancery againſt Sir John Fag, a member of 
the houſe of commons, preferred a petition of appeal to 
the houſe of peers. The Lords received it, and fummoned 
Fag to appear before them. He complained to the lower 
houſe, who cipouſed his cauſe. "They not only main- 
tained, that no member of their houſe could be ſummoned 
| before the peers: They alſo aſſerted, that the upper - houſe 
could receive no appeals from any court of equity; a pre- 
tenſion which extremely retrenched the juriſdiction of 
the peers, and which was contrary to the practice that 
had prevailed during this whole century. The commons 
fend Shirley to priſon; the lords affert their powers. 
' Conferences are tried ; but no accommodation enſues. 
Four lawyers are fent to the Tower by the commons, 
for tranſgrefling the orders of the houſe, and pleading in 
this cauſe before the peers. The peers denominate this 
arbitrary commitment a breach of the great charter, and 
order the lieutenant of the Tower to releaſe the priſo- 
ners: He declines obedience : They apply to the king, 
and deſire him to puniſh the lieutenant for his contempt. 
The 
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The king fammons both houſes ; exhorts them to unani- © FA F. 

mity ; and informs them, that the preſent quarrel had 

ariſen from the contrivance of his and their enemies, who 1675. 

expected by that means to force a diſſolution of the par- 

lament. His advice has no effeft : The commons con- 

tinue 3s violent as ever; and the king, finding that no 

buiinefs could be finiſhed, at laſt prorogued the parliament. h June. 
Wer the parliament was again afſembled, there ap- ,, oa. 

peared not in any reſpedt a change in the diſpoftions of A ok 

either houſe. The king defired ſupplies, as well for the 

building of ſhips, as for taking off anticipations, which 

hy upon his revenue. He even confeſſed, that he had 

not been altogether ſo frugal as he might have been, and 

as he reſolved to be for the future; though he aſſerted, 

that, to his great fatisfation, be had found his expences 

by no means fo exorbitant as ſome had repreſent:d them. 
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Dipo; but thay apgrogrianed the fora by very frift clans. 
They paſſed a refolution not to grant any fupply for 


taking of the anticipations of the revenue. This vote 
was carried in a full houſe, by a majority of four only: 
So nearly were the parties balanced. The quarrel was 
revived, to which Dr. Shicley's cauſe had given occaſion. 
The of the commons diſcovered the fame 
violence as during the aff feflion. A motion was made 

in the houſe of peers, but rejected, for addrefling the 

king to diffolve the preſent parliament. The king con- 

tented himſelf with procoguing them to a very long term. Ne. 
Whether theſe quarrels between the houfes aroſe from 
contrivance or accident was not certainly known. Each 

© Several hiftorians have affirmed, that the commons found, this ſeſſion, 

upon enquiry, that the king's revenue was 1,600,000 pounds a year, and that 

the acceſſary expence was but co, coo pounds; and have appealed to the 


Journals for a proof. But there is nat the leaſt appearance of dts 
J-urnals; and the fat ia impoſſible. 
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defice to obſtruct all attacks from the commons, 
by giving them other employment. The country party 
might deſire the diffolution of 2 parliament, which, not- 
withſtanding all diſguſts, ſtill contained too many royal- 


deen entertained with regard to that exerciſe of 


Bat Charles, finding doubes to ariſe upon his proclama- 


tion, had recourſe to the judges, who fupplicd him with 2 
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Tun campaign proved more fortunate to the con- © A F- 
ſederates than any other during the whole war. The IV 
French took the field in Flanders with 2 numerous army; _ $75 
and Lewis himfelf ferved as a volunteer under the prince or wt,” 
of Conde. But notwithſtanding his great preparations, 
he could gain no advantages but the taking of Huy and 
Limbourg, places of fall conſequence. The prince of 
Orange, with a conſiderable army, oppoſed him in all his 
motions ; and neither fide was willing, without a viſible 
advantage, to hazard 2 general action, which might be 
attended either with the entire loſs of Flanders on the 
one hand, or the invaſion of France on the other. Lewis, 
tired of fo unactive a returned to Verſailles ; 
and the whole ſummer paſſed in the Low Countries 
without any memorable event. 

Tunxznxz commanded on the Upper Rhine, in oppo- 
fition to his great rival Montecuculi, general of the 
Imperialifts. The objeft of the latter was to paſs the 
Rhine, to penetrate into Alface, Lorraine, or Burgundy, 
and to fix his quarters in theſe provinces : The aim of 
the former was to guard the French frontiers, and to 
diſappoint all the ſchemes of his enemy. The moſt con- 
ſummate ſkill was diſplayed on both ſides; and if any 
ſuperiority appeared in Turenne's conduct, it was chiefly 
aſcribed to his greater vigour of body, by which he was 
enabled to ĩnſpect all the poſts in perſon, and could on 
the ſport take the juſteſt meaſures for the execution of his 
defigns. By poſting himſelf on the German fide of the 
Rhine, he not only kept Montecuculi from paſſing that 
river : He had alſo laid his plan in fo maſterly a manner, 
that, in a few days, he muſt have obliged the Germans 
to decamp, and have gained a conſiderable advantage 
over them; when a period was put to his life, by a ran- 
dom ſhot, which ftruck him on the breaſt as he was taking 
a view of the The confternation of his army 
Ver. VIE. ce Was 
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was inexprefiible. The French troops, who, a moment 


deore, were aſſured of victory, now conkdered themſelves 
as entirely vanquiſhed ; and the Germans, who would 


have been glad to compound for a ſaſe retreat, expected 
no lefs than the total deſtruction of their enemy. But 
de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, fucceeded him in the 
command, and poſſeſſed 2 great ſhare of the genius and 
capacity of his predeceſſor. By his ſkilful operations, the 
French were enabled to repaſs the Rhine, without conſi- 
derable loſs; and this retreat was deemed equally glorious 
with the greateſt victory. The valour of the Engliſh 
troops, who were placed in the rear, greatly contributed 
to fave the French army. They had been ſeined with 
the ſame paſſion as the native troops of France, for their 
brave general, and fought with ardour to revenge his 
death on the Germans. The duke of Marlborough, then 
captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that art, 
which he afterwards „ WA Hoe Ron ROOTS 
France. 

Tun prince of Conde left the army in Flanders under 
the command of Luxembourg ; and carrying with him a 
conſiderable reinforcement, ſucceeded to Turenne's com- 
mand. He defended Alface from the Germans, who had 
paſſed the Rhine, and invaded that province. He obliged 
them firſt to raiſe the fiege of Hagenau, then that of 
Saberne. He cluded all their attempts to bring him to a 
battle. And having dexteroufly prevented them from eſta- 
bliſhinz themſelves in Alſace, he forced them, notwith- 
ſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, to repaſs the Rhine, 
and to take up winter-quarters in their own country. 
Arm the death of Turenne, a detachment of the 
German army was ſent to the fiege of Treves : An enter- 
prize, in which the Imperialifts, the Spaniards, the 
Palatine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes 
paſſionately concurred. The project was well concerted, 

; and 
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and executed with vigour. Mareſchal Crequi, on the © F 4 P- 
other hand, collected an army, and advanced with a vie 
of forcing the Germans to raiſe the fiege. They lefta 2575 
detachment to guard their lines, and under the command 
of the dukes of Tell and Ofnaburgh, marched in queſt 
of the enemy. At Confarbric, they fell unexpectedly, 
and with fuperior numbers, on Crequi, and put him to 
rout. He eſcaped with four attendants only ; and throw- 
ing himſelf into Treves, refolved, by a vigorous defence, 
to make atonement for his former error or misfortune. 
The garriſon was brave, but not abandoned to that total 
deſpair, by which their governor was actuated. They 
mutinied againſt his obſtinacy ; capitulated for them- 
ſelves ; and becauſe he refuſed to fign the capitulation, 
they delivered him 2 priſoner into the hands of the 
enemy. 
Ir is remarkable, that this defeat, given to Crequi, is 
almoft the only one, which the French received at land, 
from Rocroi to Blenheim, during the courſe of above 
fixty years; and theſe too, full of bloody wars againſt 
potent and martial enemies: Their victories almoſt equal 
the number of years during that period. Such was the 
vigour and good conduct of that monarchy ! And fuch 
wo were the reſources and refined policy of the other 
European nations, by which they were enabled to repair 
their loſſes, and ſtill to confine that mighty power nearly 
within its ancient limits! A fifth part of theſe vidtories 
would have fufficed, in another period, to have given to 
France the empire of Europe. 

Tn Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of 
large ſubſidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the 
territories of the elector of Brandenburgh in Pomerania. 
That cleftor, joined by fome Imperialifts from Sileſia, 
fell upon them with bravery and ſucceſs. He ſoon obliged 


them to evacuate his „ that country, and be pur- 
2 
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ſued 


CH A F. ſued them into their own. He had an interview with the 
2Y% king of Denmark, who had now joined the confederates, 
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and refolved to declare war again Sweden. Theſe 
princes concerted meaſures for puſhing the victory. 

To all theſe misfortunes againſt forcign enemies were 
added ſome domeſtic infurreftions of the common people 
in Guicnne and Brittany. Though foon ſippreſſed, they 
divided the force and attention of Lewis. "The only ad- 
vantage, gained by the French, was at fea. Meffina in 


Sicily had revoked ; and a fleet under the duke de Ve 


was diſpatched to fapport the rebels. "The Dutch had 
ſent a ſquadron to aſſiſt the Spaniards. A battle enſued, 
where de Ruyter was killed. This event alone was 
thought equivalent to a victory. 

Tu French, who, twelve years before, had fearcely 
a ſhip of war in any of their harbours, had raiſed them- 
ſelves, by means of perſeverance and policy, to be, in 
their preſent force, though not in their reſources, the firſt 


 Aaritime power in Euroge. The Dutch, while in n- 


ance with them againſt England, had ſupplied them with 


| ſeveral veſlels, and had taught them the rudiments of the 


difficult art of fhip-building. The Engliſh next, when 
in alliance with them againſt Holland, inſtructed them in 
the method of fighting their ſhips, and of preſerving order 
in naval engagements. Lewis availed himſelf of every 
opportunity to aggrandize his people, while Charles, fank 
in indolence and pleafure, neglected all the noble arts of 
government; or if at any time he roufed himſelf from 
his lethargy, that induſtry, by reaſon of the unhappy 
projects which he embraced, was often more pernicious 
to the public than his inactivity itſelf. He was as anxious 
to promote the naval power of France, as if the fafety of 
his crown had depended on it; and many of the plans 
executed in that kingdom, were firft, it is faid*, digeſted 
and corrected by him. 

4 Welweod, Burnet, Coke. 
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Tus ſucceſſes of the allies had been conſiderable the © B # F- 


Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, 


that he himſelf could neither be ſeduced nor forced i 
a difadvantageous peace, ſent ambaſſadors : The Swedes, 
who hoped to recover by treaty what they had loſt by 
arms, were alſo forward to negociate. But as theſe 
powers could not proceed of themſelves to fettle terms, 
the congreſs, hitherto, ſerved merely as an amuſement to 
the public. 
Ir was by the events of the campaign, not the con- Campeign 
ferences among the negociators, that the articles of peace 
were to be determined. The Spaniſh towns, ill fortified - 
and worſe defended, made but a feeble reſiſtance to Lewis; 
who, by laying up magazines during the winter, was 


able to take the ficld early in the ſpring, before the forage 


could be found in the open country. In the month of 
April he laid fiege to Conde, and took it by ftorm in four 
days. Having fent the duke of Orleans to befiege Bou- 
chaine, a fmall but important fortreſs, he poſted himſelf 
fo advantageouffy with his main army, as to hinder the 
confederates from relieving it, or fighting without diſad- 
vantage. The prince of Orange, in ſpite of the difficul- 
ties of the feaſon, and the want of provifians, came in 
ige of the French army; but his induſtry ſerved to no 
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of ys other purpoſe than to render him ſpectator of the ſurrender 


ho + Of Bouchaine. Both armies food in awe of each other, 
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and were unwilling to hazard an action, which might be 
attended with the moſt important conſequences. Lewis, 
though he wanted not perſonal courage, was little enter- 
prizing in the field ; and being refolved this campaign to 
reſt contented with the advantages which he had fo carly 
obtained, he thought proper to entruſt his army to mare- 
ſchal Schomberg, and retired himfelf to Verſailles, After 
his departure, the prince of Orange laid fiege to Macſt- 
richt; but meeting with an obſtinate refiſtance, he was 
obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean 
time had taken Aire, to raiſe the friege, He was inca- 
pable of yielding to adverſity, or bending under misfor- 
tunes: But he began to foreſee, that, by the negligence 
and errors of his allies, the war in Flanders muſt neceſſa- 
rily have a very unfortunate iſſue. 

On the Upper Rhine, Philipſbourg was taken by the 
Imperialiſts. In Pomerania, the Swedes were fo unſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Danes and Brandenburghers, that they 
ſeemed to be lohng apace all thoſe pollefions, which, 
with ſo much valour and good fortune, they had acquired 
in Germany. 

Anour the beginning of winter, the congreſs of Ni- 
meguen was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries of the 


blood and alliance, at laſt appeared. The Dutch had 
threatened, if they abſented themſelves any longer, to 
proceed to a ſeparate treaty with France. In the confer- 


Tus men ba with 48 and haraſſed 


with taxes, were defirous of putting an end to a war; 
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the weakneſs of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays © 


of the Germans, prognofticated nothing but diſgrace and CA 


misfortune. "Their commerce languiſhed ; and what gave 
them ftill greater anxiety, the commerce of England, by 
reaſon of her neutrality, flouriſhed extremely; and they 
were apprehenſive, left advantages, once loft, would ne- 
ver thoroughly be regained. They had themſelves no far- 
ther motive for continuing the war, than to ſecure a good 
frontier to Flanders; but gratitude to their allies ſtill en- 
gaged them to try, whether another campaign might pro- 
cure a peace, which would give general fatisfaftion. The 
prince of Orange, urged by motives of honour, of am- 
bition, and of animoſity againſt France, endeavoured to 
keep them ſteady to this reſolution. 
Tun Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable 
diſtracted with domeſtic diſſentions between the parties of 
the queen regent and Don John, natural brother to their 
Flanders, they were refolute not to conclude 2 peace, 
which would leave it expoſed to every aſſault or inroad ; 
and while they made the moſt magnificent promiſes to the 
States, their real truſt was in the protection of England. 
They faw, that, if that fmall but important territory 
were once ſubdued by France, the Hollanders, expoſed 
to fo terrible a power, would fall into dependance, and 
would endeavour, by ſubmiſſions, to ward off that de- 
ſtruction to which a war, in the heart of their ſtate, muſt 
neceſfarily expoſe them. They believed, that Lewis, 
ſenſible how much greater advantages he might reap from 
the alliance than from the ſubjection of the republic, 
which muſt ſcatter its people, and depreſs its commerce, 
would be fatisfied with very moderate conditions, and 
would turn his enterprizes againſt his other neighbours. 
9% ah a EIT" 
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ſoreſeeing theſe obvious conſequences, muſt 
hft force the king to take part in the affairs of the 
continent, in which their jatereſts were ſo deeply con- 
And they truſted, that even the king himſelf, 
on the approach of ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes, 
and ſacrifice his prejudices, in favour of France, to the 
ſafety of his own dominions. 

Bur Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch op- 


take advantage of his neceſſities, and make him purchaſe 
ſupplies by facrifcing his prerogative, and abandoning his 


Ow the other hand, the cries of his people and para- 
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parliament. K 
fuctuated ; and from his conduct, it is obſervable, that 
a careleſs, remiſs diſpoſition, agitated by oppoſite mo- 
tives, is capable of as great inconſiſtencies as are incident 
even to the greateſt imbecility and folly. | | 
| Tux parliament wasaſſembled and the king made 59h Tn 
them a plauſible ſpeech, in which he warned them againſt meas. 
all differences among themſelves ; expreſſed a reſolution 
to do his part for bringing their conſultations to a 
iſſue ; and offered his canſent to any laws for the farther 
ſecurity. of their religion, liberty, and property, He 
then told them of the decayed condition of the navy ; 
and aſked money for repairing it: He informed them, 
that part of his revenue, the additional exciſe, was foon 
to expire: And he added theſe words, © You may at 
« any time fee the yearly eſtabliſhed expence of the 
government, by which it 
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CHAP. « cencies, which may happen in all kingdoms, and 
<«< which have been a conſiderable burthen on me this laſt 


meeting. It had been enacted by an old law of Edward 
TI. That parliaments ſhould be held once every year, 
« or oftcncr, if need be.” The laſt procogation had 

been longer than a year ; and being ſuppoſed on that ac- 
count illegal, it was pretended to be equivalent to a diſ- 
folution. The conſequence feems by no means juſt; 
and beſides, a later act, that which repealed the triennial 
law, had determined, that it was neceffary to hold parkia- 


Saliſbury, and Wharton, inſiſted ftrenuouſly in the houſe 
of peers on the invalidity of the parliament, and the nul- 
lity of all its future acts. For ſuch dangerous poſitions, 


they were ſent to the Tower, there to remain during the 
pleaſure of his majeſty and the houſe, Buckingham, Sa- 

and Wharton made ſubmiſſions, and were ſoon 
after releaſed. But Shafteſbury, more obffinate in his 
temper, and defirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his ad- 
herence to liberty, ſought the remedy of law; and being 
rejefted by the judges, he was, at laſt, after a twelve- 
month's impriſonment, obliged to make the fame ſubmiſ- 
fions ; upon which he was alſo releaſed. 

Tus commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed with temper. 
They granted the ſum of 586,000 pounds, for building 
thirty ſhips ; though they trily appropriated the money 
to that ſervice. Eftimates were given in of the expence ; 
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years in 1668. Every thing ſeemed to promiſe a peace e A2 


able and IVI. 
an eaſy ſeſſion. 


Bur the parliament was rouſed from this tranquillity 1677. 
by the news received from abroad. The French king had A u. ' 
taken the field in the middle of February, and hid fiege 
to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by ſtorm. 
He next inveſted boch Cambray and St. Omers. The 
prince of Orange, alarmed with his progreſs, haſtily ac 
ſembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omers. 
He was encountered by the French, under the Duke of 
Orleans and mareſchal Luxembourg. The prince poſ- 
ſeſled great talents for war; courage, activity, vigilance, 
patience ; but ſtill he was inferior in genius to thoſe con- 
ſummate generals, oppoſed to him by Lewis; and though 
he always found means to repair his loſſes, and to make 
head in 2 little time againſt the victors, he was, during 
his whole life, unſucceſsful. By a maſterly movement of 
Luxembourg, he was here defeated, and obliged to retreat 
to Ypres. Cambray and St. Omers were ſoon after ſur- 
rendered to Lewis. 


Tuns ſucceſs, derived from ſuch great power and ſuch 


1 ſures, they promiſed to grant him all the aids and fupplics, 
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© 6” alliances as might attain that great end: And in caſe war 


with the French king ſhould be the refult of his mea- 


which would enable him to fupport the honour and in- 
tereſt of the nation. The king was alſo more explicit 
in his reply. He told them, that the only way to prevent 
danger, was to put him in a condition to make prepara- 
tions for their ſecurity. This meſſage was underflocd to 
be a demand of money. The parliament accordingly 
empowered the king to borrow on the additional exciſe 
200,000 pounds at feven per cent.: A very fmall fun 
indeed ; but which they deemed ſufficient, with the ordi- 
nary revenue, to equip a good ſquadron, and thereby put 
the nation in ſecurity, till farther refolutions ſhould be 
taken. 

Bur this conceſſion fell far ſhort of the king's expec- 
tations. He therefore informed them, that, unleſs they 
granted him the ſum of 600,000 pounds upon new funds, 
it would not be poſſible for him, without expoſing the 
nation to manifeſt danger, . feat or a thaſe things, 
which would anfwer the end of their ſeveral addreſſes. 
The houſe took this meſſage into conſideration : But be- 
fore they came to any reſolution, the king ſent for them 
to Whitchall, where he told them, upon the word of a 
king, that they ſhould not repent any truſt which they 
would repoſe in him for the ſaſety of his kingdom; that 
he would not for any conſideration break credit with 
them, or employ their money to other uſes, than thoſe 
for which they intended it; but that he would not ha- 
zard, either his own faſety or theirs, by taking any vi- 
gorous meaſures, or forming new alliances, till he were 
in a better condition both to defend his ſubjects, and 
offend his enemies. This ſpeech brought affairs to 2 
ſhort iſſue. The king required them to truſt him with a 
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They muſt either run the riſque of loſing their money, or CHA F. 
fail of thoſe alliances which they had projected, and at the — 
fame time declare to all the world the higheſt diftruſt of 2677. 


houſe of commons to put no truſt in the king. They gg ad 
conſidered, that the pretence of danger was obviouſly king. 
groundleſs ; while the French were oppoſed by fuch po- 

erful alliances on the continent, whale the king was ma- 

fter of a good fleet at fea, and while all his ſubjects were 

ſo heartily united in oppoſition to foreign enemies. That 
the only juſtifiable reaſon, therefore, of Charles's back- 
wardneſs, was not the apprehenſion of danger from abroad, 
but a difidence, which he might perhaps have entertained 
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Lopes Maintzined, it might juitly be feared, that the fame pro- 
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to his people; and as the fame union was flill fecretly 


jets were not yet entirely abandoned. That be could 
France; fince he had fo long remained entirely uncon- 
by his parliament, whoſe proper buſineſs it was not to 
take the lead in thoſe parts of adminiſtration, had ſuſpend - 
ed all his aftivity. That if he really meant to enter inte 
2 cordial union with his people, he would have taken the 
firſt ſtep, and have endeavoured, by putting truſt in them, 
to reflore that confidence, which be bimſelf, by his raſh 
condudt had firſt violated. That it was in vain to aſk 
fo ſmall a fum as 600,000 pounds, in order to fecure him 
againſt the future attempts of the parliament; fince that 
ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a war with France, and 
come, in ſome degree, cflential to the conftitution. That 
if he would form the necelfary alliances, that fum, or a 
greater, would inſtantly be voted; nor could there be any 
reaſon to dread, that the parliament would immediately 
deſert meaſures, in which they were engaged by their ho- 
the real ground, therefore, of the king's refuſal, was nei- 
ther apprehenſion of danger from foreign enemies, nor 
jealouſy of encroachments; but a defire of 
obtaining the money, which he intended, notwithſtanding 
his royal word, to employ to other purpoſes. And that, 
by uſing ſuch diſhonourable means to fo ignoble an end, 
he rendered himſelf ſtill more unworthy the confdence of 

Taz houſe of commons was now regularly divided into 
two parties, the court and the country. Some were in- 
lified in the court-party by offices, nay, a few by bribes 
ſecretly given them ; a praftice firſt begun by Clifford, a 
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dangerous miniſter : But great numbers were attached CHAP. 
merely by inclination; fo far as they eftcemed the mea- , 
fures of the court agreeable to the intereſts of the nation. 677. 
the country party: But there were alſo many of that 

party, who had no other object than the public good. 

Theſe difintereſfted members on both fides fluctuated 

to the court, ſometimes to the oppoſition”. In the preſent 
emergence, a general diſtruit of the king prevailed; and 

the parliament refolved not to hazard their money, in ex- 
pectation of alliances, which, they believed, were never 
intended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the ſupply, 

they voted an addrefs, wherein they © befought his ma- 

« jeſty to enter into a league, offenſive and defenſive, with 

« the States General of the United Provinces, againſt 

. the growth and power of the French king, and for the 

* preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make 

« fuch other alliances with the confederates as ſhould 


« appear fit and uſeful to that end.” They ſupported 
tual ſupplies, for preſerving his majeſty's honour and en- 
furing the ſaſety of the public. "The king pretended the 
higheſt anger at this addreſs, which he repreſented as a 
dangerous encroachment upon his prerogative. He re- 
proved the commons in ſevere terms; and ordered them 
immediately to be adjourned. 

It is certain, that this was the critical moment, when deb M.. 
of power in Europe, which it has fince coft this iſland 
great expence of blood and treaſure to reſtore, and might 
by perſeverance have at laſt regained, in ſome tolerable 
meaſure, after all paſt errors, the confidence of his people. 


© Tewyle's Memoirs, vol. 3. p. 458. 
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3 gonnly beg the wound became 
incurable ; and bis momentary appear- 


mentary inclinations to rely on his faith; be was ffi 
believed to be at bottom engaged in the fame intereſts, 
and they foon clapſed into diftruit and jealouſy. The 
ſecret memoirs of this reign, which have fince been pub- 
liſhed*, prove beyond 2 doubt, that the king had at this 
——— with France, end ted ie inwn- 
tion w enter into 2 war in favour of the allies. He had 
entertained no view, therefore, even when he pawned his 
ROYAL won to his people, than to procure a grant of 
money ; and he truſted, that, while he cluded their ex- 


France and Holland, and an eventual treaty was con- 
cluded ; that is, all their differences were adjuſted, pro- 
vided they could afterwards fatisfy their allies on bod 
fides. This work, though in appearance difficult ſeemed 
to be extremely forwarded, by farther bad ſucceſſes on the 
part of the confederates, and by the great impatience of 
the Hollanders ; when a new event happened, which pro- 
miſed 2 more proſperous iſſue to the quarrel with France, 
and revived the hopes of all the Engliſh, who underſtood 
the intereſts of their country. 


f Such as the letters, which paſſed detwizt Dandy and Montague, the 
king's ambaſſador at Paris; Temple's Memoirs, and bis Letters. In theſe 
laſt, we ſee that the king never made any propoſals of terms but what were 
advantageous to France, and the prince of Orange believed them to have al- 
ways been concerted with the French ambaiſador. Vol. i. p. 439- 

In Sir Jobs Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 203. it appears that the king had 
fgned himſelf, without the participation of bis miniſters, 2 ſecret treaty with 
France, and had obtained a penſion on the promiſe of his neutrality: A fact, 
which renders bis rey word, flemaly given to his fubjefts, one of the moſt 
— . 
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Tun king faw, with regret, the violent diſcontents © 3.4 F. 
which prevailed in the nation, and which feemed every _ 
day to augment upon him. Deficous by his natural tem- 2677+ 
per to be cafy himſelf, and to make every body elſe eaſy, 
he ſought expedients to appeaſe thoſe murmurs, which, 
as they were very difagreeable for the preſent, might in 
their conſequences prove extremely dangerous. He knew, 
that, during the late war with Holland, the malcontents 
at home had made applications to the prince of Orange ; 
and if he continued flill to neglect the prince”s intereſts, 
and to thwart the inclinations of his own people, he appre- 
hended left their common complaints ſhould cement a 
hfting union between them. He e, that the religion 
of the duke inſpired the nation with diſmal apprehenfions ; 
and though he had obliged his brother to allow the young 
princeſſes to be educated in the proteſtant faith, fome- 
thing farther, he thought, was neceſfary, in order to fa- 
marrying the prince of Orange to the lady Mary, the 
elder princeſs, and heir apparent to the crown (for the 
duke had no male iſſue), and he hoped, by fo tempting 
an offer, to engage him entirely in his intereſts. A peace 
he purpoſed to make; fuch as would fatisfy France, and 
fill preferve his connections with that crown: And be 
intended to fanctify it by the approbation of the prince, 
whom he found to be extremely revered in England, and 
reſpefted throughout Europe. All the reafons for this 
alliance were ſeconded by the folicitations of Dandy, 
and alſo of Temple, who was at that time in England: 
And Charles at kf granted permiſſion to the prince, 
when the campaign ſhould be over, to pay him a viſit. 
Tun king very graciouſly received his nephew at New- tb O. 
market. He would have entered immediately upon bu- 
fineſs ; but, the prince defired firſt to be acquainted with 
the lady Mary: rr 
Vos. VIII. ufual 
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© nn. uſual ſentiments of perſons of his rank, he placed a great 
Lo—y—=—ns part of happineſs in domeſtic fatisfaction, and would not, 
——— upon any conſideration of intereſt or politics, match him- 
ſelf with a perſon diſagreeable to him. He was intro- 
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of the prince, that he would abate of this 
of honour ; and he protracted the time, 
by his own infinuation and addreſs,” as well as 
allurements of love and ambition, to win him tq 
compliance. One day, Temple found the prince in very 
bad humour, repenting that he had ever come to Eng- 
land, and refolute in 2 few days to leave it : But before 
he went, the king, he faid, muſt chuſe the terms, on 
which they ſhould hereafter live together : He was fure it 
muſt be like the greateſt friends or the greateſt enemies: 
And he defired Temple to inform his maſter next morn- 
ing of theſe intentions. Charles was firuck with this 
menace, and foreſaw hew the prince's departure would 
be interpreted by the people. He reſolved, therefore, 
immediately to yield with a good grace; and having paid 
| 2 compliment to his nephew's honefty, he told Temple, 
that the marriage was concluded, and defired him to in- 
- form the duke of it, as of an affair already refalved oa. 
The duke feemed furprized ; but yielded a prompt obe- 
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dence : Which, he faid, was his conffant maxim to CHAr. 
whatever he found to be the King's pleaſure. No mea- . 
fare, during this reign, gave fuck general fatisfactiom. All 2677. 
parties firove who ſhould moſt applaud it. And even 234 0&6. 
Arlington, who had been kept out of the ſecret, told the nge, of 
prince, That fome things good in themſelves, were Orangewicth 
« ſpoiled by the manner of doing them, as ſome things Ng. 
< had were mended by it; but he would confeſs, that 
« this was a thing ſo good in itfelf, that the manner of 
« doing it could not ſpoil it.” 
Tuis marriage was 2 great ſurprine to Lewis, who, 
accuſtomed to govern every thing in the Engliſh court, 
now found ſo important a ſtep taken, not only without 
his conſent, but without his knowledge or participation. 
A conjunction of England with the allies, and a vigorous 
war in oppoſition to French ambition, were the conſe - 
quences immediately expected, both abroad and at home : 
But to check theſe fanguine hopes, the king, a few days 
parliament from the third of December to the fourth of 
April. This term was too late for granting fupphes, or 
king for no other reaſon, than as an atonement to France 
for his conſent to the marriage. It appears alſo, that 
Charles ſecretly received from Lewis the fum of two mil- 
lions of livres on account of this important fervice*. 
Tus king, however, entered into conſultations with ,,. .- 
the prince, together ith Danby and Temple, concern- . 
ing the terms which it would be proper to require of 
France. After fome debate, it was agreed, that France 
ſhould reflore Lorrain to the duke ; with Tournay, Va- 
narde, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good 


that Franchecomts ſhould likewiſe be reflured; and 


» Sis John Dalrymple's Appendia, f. 373. 
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key Of great value in that province, and deemed his 
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Charles thought, that, becauſe he had patrimonial eſtates 


more ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was engaged by 
fuch views to be obſtinate in that point: But the prince 
declared, that to procure but one good town to the Spa- 
niards in Flanders, he would willingly relinquiſh all thoſe 
pollefions. As the king ſtill infifled on the impoſlibility 
of wreſting 1 
obliged to acquieſce. 

ms Goat. Bros. te 
projected peace was favourable to the allies; and it was a 
ſuſtcient indication of vigour in the king, that he had 
given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to fend over 2 
miniſter inſtantly to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe terms, 
This miniſter was to enter into no treaty : He was to al- 
low but two days for the acceptance or refuſal of the 
terms: Upon the expiration of theſe, he was preſently to 
return: And in caſe of refuſal, the king promiſed to en- 
ter immediately into the confederacy. To carry fo impe- 
rious a meſſage, and fo little expected from the Engliſh 
court, Temple was the perſon pitched on, whoſe declared 
averſion to the French intereſt was not likely to make 


him fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of 
his commiſſion. 
Bur Charles next day felt a relenting in this aſſumed 
vigour. Inftead of Temple be diſpatched the carl of Fe- 
verſham, a creature of the duke's, and a Frenchman by 
birth: And he faid, that the meſſage being harſh is. - 
felf, it was needleſs to aggravate it by a diſagreeable meſ- 
ſenger. The prince left London ; and the king, at his 
departure, affured him, that he never would abate in the 
leaſt point of the ſcheme concerted, and would enter into 
war with Lewis, if he rejefied ic. 

Lis received the meſſage with ſeeming gentleneſs 
and complacency. He told Feverſham, that the king of 
Exgland well knew, that he might always be maſter of 
| the 
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the peace; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, it emed © g 
very hard to demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon whoſt (=, 
fortifications fuck immenſe furs had been expended > 2677+ 
He would therefore take fome ſhort time to conſider of 
an anſwer. Feverſham faid, that he was limited to two 
days ffay : But when that time was clapſed, he was pre- 
vailed on to remain fome few days longer ; and he came 
away at laſt without any poſitive anſwer. Lewis faid, 
that he hoped his brother would not break with him for 
ene or two towns: And wich regard to them too, he 
would fend orders to his ambaſſador at London to treat 
with the king himſelf. Charles was foftened by the foft- 
neſs of France; and the blow was thus artfully cluded. 
The French Ambaſſador, Barillon, owned at laſt, that 
he had orders to yield all except T „and even to 
treat about ſome equivalent for that fortreſs, if the king 
abſolutely infifled upon it. The prince was gone, who 
had given ſpirit to the Engliſh court ; and the negociation 
began to draw out into meſſages and returns from Paris. 
By intervals, however, the king could rouze himſelf, 
and ſhow fill fome firmneſs and refolution. Finding 
that affairs were not likely to come to any concluſion 
with France, he fummoned, notwithſtanding the long 
adjournment, the parliament on the fifteenth of January ; 
an unuſual meaſure, and capable of giving alarm to the 
French court. Temple was fent for to the council, and 
the king told him, that he intended he ſhould go to Hol- 
land, in order to form a treaty of alliance with the States; 
and that the purpoſe of it ſhould be, like the triple league, 
to force both France and Spain to accept of the terms 
propoſed. Temple was forry to find this act of vigour 
qualified by fuch a regard to France, and by ſuch an ap- 
pearance of indifference and neutrality between the par- 
ties, He told the king, that the reſolution agreed on, 
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29 * derates, in caſe of no direct and immediate anfwer from 
eee: That this meaſure would faticfy the prince, the 


* 


allies, and the people of England ; advantages which 
could not be expected from ſuch an alliance with Hol- 
land alone: That France would be diſobliged, and Spain 
Rkewiſe; nor would the Dutch be fatisfied with fuch a 
faint imitation of the triple league, a meaſure concerted 
when they were equally at peace with both parties. For 
theſe reaſons, "Temple declined the employment; and 
Lawrence Hyde, fecond fon of chancellor Clarendon, 
was ſent in his place. 


Tus Prince of Orange could not regard without con- 
tempt ſuch ſymptoms of weakneſs and vigour conjoined in 
the Engliſh counſels. He was refolved, however, to make 
the hell of 2 meaſure which be did, not approve; aud 
as Spain fecretly conſented, that her ally aud form 
a league, which was feemingly directed againſt her 28 
well as France, but which was to fall only on the latter, 
the States concluded the treaty in the terms propoſed by 


the king. 
the Engliſh parliament met, after ſome 
new adjournments ; and the. king was aſtoniſhed, that, 


_ notwithſtanding the refolute meaſures which, he thought, 


he had taken, great diftruſt and jealoufy and diſcontent 
were apt, at intervals, ftill to prevail among the mem- 
bers. Though in his ſpeech he had allowed, that 2 good 
peace could no longer be expected from negociation, and 
aſſured them, that he was reſolved to enter into a war for 
that purpoſe ; the commons did not forbear to inſert in 
voted, that they would aſſiſt his majeſty in the pruſecu- 
tion of the war. A fleet of ninety fail, an army of thirty 


thouſand men, and a million of money, were alſo voted, 
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Great difficulties were made by the commons with regard c N A F. 


to the army; which the houſe, judging by paſt meaſures, ID, 
1678. 


believed to be intended mote againft the liberties of Eng- 
land than' again the progreſs of the French monarch. 
To this perilous fituation had the king reduced both him- 
ſelf and the nation. In all debates, fevers fpeeches were 
- made, and were received with ſeeming approbation : The 
duke and the treaſurer began to be apprehenſive of im- 
peachments : Many motions againſt the king's miniſters 
were loſt by a ſmall majority : The commons appointed 
2 day to conſider the ſtate of the kingdom with regard to 
popery : And they even went fo far as to vote, that, how 
of the catholic party. In ſhort, the parkament was im- 
patient for war whenever the king ſeemed averſe to it; 
but grew ſuſpicious of fome ſiniſter defign as foon as he 
complied with their requeſts, and ſeemed to enter into 
their meaſures. | 

Tun king was enraged at this laſt vote: ad 
ed Temple with his popular notions, as be termed them ; 
and. aſked him how he thought the bouſe of commons 
could be truſted for carrying on the war, ſhould it be en- 
tered on, when in the very commencement they made 
ſuch declarations. The uncertainties indeed of Charles's 
conduct were fo multiplied, and the jealouſies on both ſides 
ſo incurable, and even thoſe who approached neareſt 
the ſcene of action could not determine, whether the 
king ever ſeriouſiy meant to enter into a war, or whether, 
if he did, tae houſe of commons would not have taken 
advantage of his neceſſities, and made him purchaſe ſup- 
plies by a great ſacrifice of his authority t. | 

Taz king of France knew how to avail himſelf of all 


5 Temple, vol. i. p. 461. 
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w—_— predence of their depending on Eaglnd ;- where an in- 
12678. 


dolent king, averſe to all war, eſpecially with France, 
and irrefolute in his meaſures, was actunted only by the 
uncertain breath of a faftious pariiament. To the ari- 
ſtocratical party, he remarked the danger of the prince's 
alliance with the royal family of England, and revived 
their apprehenſons; left, in imitation of his father, who 
had been honoured with the fame alliance, he ſhould vio- 
IP enſlave his 
In order to enforce theſe motives with 
— ZR —ñ— 
ſpring; and after threatening Luxembourg, Mons, and 
Namur, he fuddenly fat down before Ghent and Y pres, 
and in a few weeks made himſelf maſter of both places. 


This ſucceſs gave great alarm to the Hollanders, 'who 


were no wiſe ſatisſied with the conduct of England, or 
with the ambiguous treaty lately concluded; and it quick- 
ened all their advances towards an accommodation. 
IMMEDIATELY after the parliament had voted the 
ply, the king began to init forces ;; and fuck was 


ardour of the Engliſh for a war with France, that an 


army of above 20,000 men, to the aſtoniſhment of Eu- 
rope, was completed in 2 few weeks. Three thouſand 
men under the duke of Monmouth, were fent over to 
fecure Oftend : Some regiments were recalled from the 
French ſervice : A fleet was fitted out with great dili- 
gence : r wes 
Sor Od noms ö 
from a paſſionate addreſs of the lower houſe ; in which 
they juſtified all their paſt that had given 
diſguſt to the king ; defired to be acquainted with the 
meaſures taken by him; prayed him to diſmiſs evil coun- 
ſellors; and named in particular the duke of Lauderdale, 

on 


By his emiffcies, be repreſented to the Dutch, the be- 
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an whoſe removal they firenucuſly infiled. The king © 3.3 F- 
told them, that their addreſs was fo extravagant, that be 
was not willing ſpeedily to give it the anſwer which it 278. 

deſerved. And he began again to lend an ear to the pro- 

polals of Lewis, who offered him great fums of money, if 

he would cenfrar to France's making an adrantageons 

peace with the allies. 

Trag. though prefied by the king, refuſed to have n. 
any concern in fo diſhonourable 2 negociation: But b 
informs us, that the king faid, there was one article * 

which fo incenſed him, that, as long as he 
lived, he Gould never forget it. Sir William goes no 
farther 5 but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. 
Swift, fays, that the French, before they would agree to 
any payment, required as a preliminary, that the king 
ſhould engage never to keep above 8000 regular troops 
in Great Britain*, Charles broke into a paſſion. 
* Cod's-fifh,” faid he, his ufual cath, © does my bro- 
« ther of France think to ferve me thus? Are all his 
« promiſes to make me abſolute maſter of my people 
« come to this? Or does he think nb a thing to be done 
« with eight thouſand men!“ 
__ Van Bevennis was the Dutch ambaſſador at Nime- 
gven, a man of great authority with the States. He was 
eager for peace, and was perſuaded, that the reluctance 
of the king, and the jealoufies of the parliament, would 
for ever diſappoint the allies in their hopes of fuccour 
from England. Orders were feat him by the States to 
go to the French king at Ghent, and to concert the terms 
of a general treaty, as well as procure a preſent truce, 
for fix weeks. The terms agreed on were much worſe for 
the Spaniards, than thoſe which had been planned by the 
king and the prince of Orange. Six towns, fome of 


2 To wi, yous men for Scotiond. apd the uſed greets and grenifias 
England, amounting to near 5000 men. Sir J. Dalrymple's App. p. 1 
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them : But Ypres, Conde, Valenciennes, and Tournay, 
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were to remain with France. 
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known that Flanders was to be Jeft in fo defencelefs 2 


the king, who, by his concurrence at firſt, by his favour 
afterwards, and by his delays at laſt; had raiſed the power 
of France to ſuch an enormous height, that it threatened 
theſe imputations, dreading the conſequence of lokng the 


tecret article propoſed by France, began to wiſh heartily 
for war, which, he hoped, would „ 
his ancient popularity. 

Aw opportunity mee alfred ie bis: dc. 
playing theſe new diſpoſitions. While the minifters at 


diffculty in declaring that the king, their maſter, being 
obliged to ſee an entire reſtitution made to the Swedes of 
all they had Joſt-in the war, could not evacuate theſe 
towns till that crown had received fatisfation ; and 
that this detention of places was the only means to induce 

the powers of the north to accept of the peace. 
Tux States immediately gave the king intelligence of 
a pretenſion, which might be attended with ſuch danger- 
angry. He immediately diſpatched - Temple to concert 
with the States vigorous meaſures for oppoſing France. 
Temple in fix days concluded a treaty, by which Lewis 
was obliged to declare, within fixteen days after the date, 
that 


Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a general treaty, 
the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, aſked 
the ambaſſadors of France, at what time France intended 
to reſtore the fix towns in Flanders. They made tio 
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that he would preſently evacuate the towns: And in caſe CA Þ: 
of his refuſal, Holland was bound to continue the war co 
and England to declare immediately againſt France, in 267% 
Al theſe warlike meaſures were fo ill ſeconded by the 
parkament, where even the French minifters were ſuſ- 


pedied, with rcafon*, of carrying on fome intrigues, that 
the commons renewed their farmer — againſt the 


king, and voted the army immediately to be difbanded. 


Sir John Dalrymple, in dis Appendix, has given us, from Barillon's d. 
patches in the Secretary's office at Paris, a more particular detail of theſe 
intrigues. They were carried on with lord Ruffel, lord Hollir, lord Berkſhire, 
| the duke of Buckingham, Algernon Sydney, Montague, Bulſtrode, col. Tuns, 
Puwle, Harberd, Hamden, Sir Themas Armſtrong, Hotham, Herbert, and 
ſome others of leſs no'e. Of theſe, lord Ruflel and lord Hollis alone refuſed 
wo touch any French money : All the others received prefentsor brides from | 
Berilloa. But we are to remark, that the party views of theſe men, and their q 
well-founded jealoukes of the king and duke, engaged them, independ-ntly 
of the money, into the ſame meaſures that were ſuggeſted to them by the 
French Ambaſſador. The intrigues of France, therefore, with the parliament 
were a mighty ſmall engine in the political machine. Thoſe with the king, 
which bave always bern known, were of infinitely greater conſequence. 
The ſums diflriduted to all theſe wen, excepting Montague, did not exceed 
16,0c0 pounds in three years ; and therefore could have little weight in the 
two houſes, eſpecially when oppoſed to the influence of the crown. Accord- 
ingly we find, in all Barillon's diſpatches, a great anxiety that the parliament 
ſhould never be aſſembled. The couduct of theſe Engliſh patriots was more 
mean than criminal ; and monkeur Courten fays, that two hundred thouſand 
livres employed by the Spaniards and Germaas, would have more influence 
than zwo millions diftributed by France. See Sir J. Dalrywple's App. p. 111. 
It is amuſing io obſerve the general, and | may fay national, rage excited by 
the late diſcovery of this ſecret negociation ; chiefly on account of Algernon 
Sydney, whom the blind prejudices of party had cxalted into s hero, His 
ingraticude and breach of faith, in applying for the king's pardon, and Jmume- 
diately on his return entering into c2bals for rebellion, form 2 conduft much 
more criminal than the taking of French gold: Vet the former cin % 
was always known, and always diſregarded. But every thing connected with 
France is ſuppoſed, in England, to be polluted beyond all poſſibility of expi. 
ation. Even Lord Ruſſel, whoſe conduct is this negociation was only fac- 
tious, and that in an ordinary degree, is imagined to be difſhonoured by the 
fame diſcovery, 
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cna Ba 3 The king by a meſſage repreſented the danger of difarming 


YE before peace were finally concluded ; and he recommended 

2675. to their conſideration, whether he could recal 
his forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, which were put 
under his protection, and which had at preſent no other 


means of defence. The commons agreed to prolong the 


term with regard to theſe forces. Every thing indeed in 


tively declared, that ſhe would not evacuate the fix towns 
before the requiſite ceſſion was made to Sweden; and her 
honour ſeemed now engaged to ſupport that declaration. 
Spain and the empire, diſguſted with the terms of peace 
impoſed by Holland, faw with pleaſure the proſpect of a 
powerful ſupport from the new reſolutions of Charles. 
Holland itſelf, encouraged by the prince of Orange and 
his party, was not diſpleaſed to find that the war would 
be renewed on more equal terms. The allied army 
under that prince was approaching towards Mons, then 
blockaded by France. A conſiderable body of Engliſh 
under the duke of Monmouth, was ready to join him. 


CnanLes uſually paſſed a great part of his time in the 


direting him to apply to the Swediſh ambaſſa- 
perſuade him not to infilt on the conditions 


Europe bore the appearance of war. France had poſi- 
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intereſts of Sweden. Du Cros, who had ſecretly received cage 


rr 
Spain z but he had entertained fo juſt an idea of the 
fluctuations in the Engliſh counſels, and was fo much 
alarmed by the late commiſſion given to du Cros, that he 
deemed it fortunate for the republic to finiſh on any terms 
a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very ill 
ſupported. The papers were inftantly drawn, and figned 
by the miniſters of France and Holland, between eleven 
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many diſguſts, obliged to accept of the texms preſcribed © f 
to them. X * 
Laws had now reached the height of that glory | 67%. 

which ambition can afford. His miniflers and negocia- Nimeguea. 1 
tors appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in 1 
the cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experi- 1 
enced in the field. A ſucceſsful war had been carried on 

againſt an alliance, compoſed of the greateſt potentates 

in Europe. Conſiderable conqueſts had been made, and 

his territories enlarged on every fide. An advantageous 

peace was at laſt concluded, where he had given the law. 

The allies were ſo enraged againſt each other, that they 

were not likely to cement foon in any new conſederacy. 
And thus he had, during fome years, a real profpeft of 
attaining the monarchy of Europe, and of exceeding the 
empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of ancient 
Rome. Had England continued much longer in the fame 
condition, and under the fame government, it is not eaſy 
to conceive that he could have failed of his purpoſe. 

In proportion as theſe circumſtances exalted the French, 
molſity, rouzed by terror, mounted to a great height 
againſt that rival nation. Inftead of taking the lead in 
the affairs of Europe, Charles, they thought, had, con- 
wary to his own honour aud intereſt, acted a part en- 
 ticely ſubſervient to the common enemy z and in all his 
meaſures bad either no project at all, os ſuch as was highly 
criminal and dangerous. While Spain, Holland, the 
emperor, the princes of Germany, called aloud on Eng- 
land to lead them to victory and to liberty, and conſpired 
to raiſe her to a ſtation more glorious than ſhe had ever 
before attained ; her king, from mean pecuniary motives, 
had fecretly fold his alliance to Lewis, and was brided 
into an intereſt contrary to that of his people. His aQtive 
——ᷓ— — 
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counſels of the king, was fo nearly threatened. Such 
were the difpoſitions of men's minds at the concluſion of 
the peace of Nimeguen : And theſe diſpokitions naturally 
prepared the way for the events which followed. 

W muſt now return to the affairs of Scotland, which 
we left in ſome diſorder, aficr the fupprefion of the 
infurreftion in 2666. The king, who at that time 
endeavoured to render himfelf popular in England, 
adopted like meaſures in Scotland; and he entruſted the 
government into the hands chiefly of T weddale, and Sir 
Robert Murray, men of prudence and moderation. Theſe 
miniſters made it their principal object to compoſe the 
ſcarcely any modern nation but the Dutch, had as yet 
found the proper remedy. As rigour and refiraint had 
failed of fucceſs in Scotland, a ſcheme of 
was tried; by which it was intended to diminiſh greatly 
the authority of biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice 
in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them little more 
than the right of precedency among the preſbyters. But 
the ian zealots entertained great jealouſy againſt 
this ſcheme. "They remembered, that, by fuch gradual 
ſteps, king James had endeavoured to introduce epifco- 
pacy. Should the cars and eyes of men be once recon- 
ciled to the name and habit of biſhops, the whole power 
of the funftion, they dreaded, would foon follow : The 
tutions they eſteemed dangerous and criminal: Teach net, 
taffe not, handle nat ; this cry went out amongſt them : 
And the king's miniſters at laſt perceived that they ſhould 
proſtitute the dignity of government, by making ad- 
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vances, to which the malcontents were determined not to © g 
correſpond. — 
Tus next project adopted was that of indulgence. Im 78. 
proſecution of this ſcheme, the moſt popular of the 
expelled preachers, without requiring any terms of ſub- 
miſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſettled in vacant 
churches ; and ſmall falaries of about twenty pounds a- 
year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould otherwiſe be 
provided for. Theſe laſt refuſed the king's bounty, which 
they conſidered as the wages of a criminal filence. Even 
the former ſoon repented their compliance. The people, 
who had been accuſtomed to hear them rail againſt their 
ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as they termed it, 
deemed their ſermons languid and ſpiritleſs, when deprived 
of theſe ornaments. Their uſual gifts, they thought, had 
left them, on account of their ſubmiſſion, which was ſtig- 
matized as eraſtianiſm. They gave them the appellation, 
not of miniſters of Chriſt, but of the lings curates ; as the 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were commonly denomi- 
nated the h curates. The preachers themſelves re- 
turned in a little time to their former practices, by which 
they hoped to regain their former dominion over the minds 
of men. The conventicles multiplied daily in the weſt : 
The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were inſulted : The 
laws were neglected: The covenanters even met daily in 
arms at their places of worſhip: And though they uſually 
diſperſed themſelves after divine ſervice, yet the govern- 
ment took a juſt alarm at ſeeing men, who were ſo entirely 
governed by their ſeditious teachers, dare to ſet authority 
at defiance, and, during 2 time of full peace, to put 
themſelves in a military poſture. 
Tuna was here, it is apparent, in the political body, 
2 diſeaſe dangerous and inveterate ; and the government 
had tried every remedy, but the true one, to allay and 


correct it. An wnkuied ara, ater folks heve 
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ticians are apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to more 
haſty and more dangerous remedies. It is obſervable too, 
that theſe non-conformiſts in Scotland neither offered nor 
demanded toleration ; but laid claim to an entire fuperi- 
ority, and to the exerciſe of extreme rigour againſt their 
adverfaries. The covenant, which they idolized, was a 
perſecuting, as well as a ſeditious band of confederacy ; 
and the government, inſtead of treating them like mad- 
men, who ſhould be ſoothed, and flattered, and deceived 
into tranquillity, thought themſelves intitled to 2 rigid 
obedience, and were too apt, from a miſtaken to 
retaliate upon the diſſenters, who had erred from the ſpirit 


chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to refift, 
with any fucceſs, the meaſures of government ; and in 
parliament the tide ftill ran ftrongly in favour of monar- 


chy. The commiſſioner had ſuch influence as to get two 
acts paſſed, which were of great conſequence to the eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil liberties of the kingdom. By the one, 
it was declared, that the ſettling of all things with regard 
to the external government of the church was a right of 
the crown: That whatever related to ecclefiaftical meet- 
ings, matters, and perſons, was to be ordered according 
to ſuch directions as the king ſhould fend to his privy 
council : And that theſe, being publiſhed by them, 
ſhould have the force of laws. anna 
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was diſbanded. By this act the militia was ſettled, 
„ bee choc ark, 
and regularly diſciplined. And it was farther enacted, 
that theſe troops ſhould be held in readineſs to march into 
England, Ireland, or any part of the king's dominions, 
for any cauſe in which his majeſty's authority, power, or 
the king himſelf, but from the privy council of Scotland. 
Wn ut 'The ele A 0 
i the 

rendered abfolute maſter of * and might 
legally, by his edi, re-eſtabliſh, if he thought proper. 
the catholic religion in Scotland. By the latter, he faw 
a powerful force ready at his call: He had even the 
advantage of being able to diſguiſe his orders under the 
z by oy ye cdg err rn 
. a pretence, apologize 
his conduct to the parliament of England. But in 4 
2000 6 Ob hve weve exerts to hs ling, thay 
gave alarm to the Engliſh commons, and were the chief 
cauſe of the redoubled attacks which they made upon 
Lauderdale. Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to 
fortify him in his intereſt with the king ; and though is 
is probable that the militia of Scotland, during the di- 
to extremities, have been of little ſervice againſt England 
yet did Charles regard the credit — 
fupport to his authority : And Lauderdale, by degrees, 
became the prime, or rather fole, miniſter for Scotland. 
The natural indolence of the king diſpoſed him to place 
entire confidence in a man who had fo far extended the 


royal prerogative, and who was ſtill diſpoſed to render it 
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a ſubſequent ſeſſion of the fame parliament ', 2 


even if the meetings had been in houſes ; but field con- 
venticles were fubjefted to the penalty of death, and 
confiſcation of goods : Four hundred marks Scotch were 
offered as a reward to thoſe who ſhould feize the crimi- 
nals ; and they were indemmiicd for any flaughter which 


well as rigours, of the inquifition. What a conſiderable 
part of the ſociety conſider as their duty and honour, and 
even many of the oppolite party are apt to regard with 
compaſſion and indulgence, can by no other expedient be 
ſubjected to ſuch ſevere penalties as the natural ſentiments 
of mankind appropriate only to the greateſt crimes. 
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injuſtice. Great precautions, therefore, were uſed by e 


LXVI. 


the Sconiſh malcontents in their repreſentations to the 


king ; but no redreſs was obtained. Charles loaded them 
with carefſes, and continued Lauderdale in his autho- 
rity. 

A very bad, at leaſt a ſevere uſe was made of this 
authority. The privy council diſpoſſeſſed twelve gentle- 
men or noblemen of their houfes* ; which were converted 
into ſo many garriſons, eftabliſhed for the ſuppreſſion of 
conventicles. "The nation, it was pretended, was really, 
on account of theſe religious afſemblies, in a ſtate of war; 
and by the ancient law, the king, in ſuch an emergence, 
was empowered to place a garriſon in any houſe where he 
ſhould judge it expedient. 

Ir were endleſs to recount every act of violence and 
arbitrary authority exerciſed during Lauderdale's admini- 
tration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay 
baniſhed, by the king's order, twelve miles from the capi- 
tal, and by that means the whole juſtice of the kingdom 
was ſuſpended for a year ; till theſe lawyers were brought 
to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to parlia- 
ment were A letter was procured from the king, 
for expelling twelve of the chicf magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh, and declaring them incapable of all public office; 
though their only crime had been their want of compli- 
ance with Lauderdale. "The burroughs of Scotland have 
a privilege of meeting once a-year by their deputies, in 
order to conſider the ſtate of trade, and make bye-laws for 
its regulation : In this convention a petition was voted, 
complaining of ſome late acts, which obſtructed commerce, 
and praying the king that he would impower his com- 
miſſioner, in the next ſeſſion of parliament, to give his 
allent for repealing them. For this preſumption, as it 
was called, feveral of the members were fined and im- 
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N. prifoned. One More, a member of parliament, having 


moved in the houſe, that, in imitation of the Englith 
parliament, no bill ſhould paſs except after three readings, 
he was, for this pretended offence, immediately ſent to 
prifon by the commiſſioner. 

Tu private deportment of Lauderdale was as inſolent 
and provoking as his public adminiſtration was violent 
by faction and intereſt : And from the great rapacity of 
that duke, and ſtill more of his ducheſs, all offices and 
favours were openly put to fale, No one was allowed 


to approach the throne who was not dependent on him; 


and no remedy could be hoped for or obtained againſt his 
manifold oppreffions. "The caſe of Mitchel ſhows, that 
this miniſter was as much deſtitute of truth and honour, 
as of lenity and juſtice. 
Mrrenz was a deſperate fanatic, and had entertained 
2 reſolution of aſſaſſinating Sharpe, archbilhop of St. 
Andrews, who, by his former apoſtaſy and ſubſequent 
rigour, had rendered himſelf extremely odious to the 
covenanters. In the year 2668, Mitchel fired a piſtol at 
the primate, as he was fitting in his coach ; but the 
biſhop of Orkney, ſtepping into the coach, happened to 
much ſhattercd by it. This happened in the principal 
ſtreet of the city; but ſa generally was the archbiſhop 
hated, that the aſſaſſin was allowed peaceably to walk 
off ; and having turned a ſtreet or two, and thrown off a 
wig, which diſguiſed him, he immediately appeared in 
public, and remained altogether unſuſpected. Some 
years after, Sharpe remarked one, who ſeemed to eye him 
very eagerly; and being flill anxious leſt an attempt of 
aſſaſſ nation ſhould be renewed, he ordered the man to be 
ſeized and examined. Two loaded piſtols were found 
upon him; and as he was now concluded to be the 
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author of the former attempt, Sharpe promiſed, that, if ef 
he would confeſs his guilt, he ſhould be diſmiſſed without __,.- 


any puniſhment. Mitchel (for the conjecture was juſt) 
was fo credulous as to believe him ; but was i 
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full of the unhappy covenanters. He there remained in 
great miſery, loaded with irons, till the year 1677. 
when it was reſolved by fome new examples to ſtrike a 
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proved by the teſtimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord 
commiſſioner, lord Hatton his brother, the car! of 
Rothes, and the primate himſelf. Mitchel, beſides 
maintaining that the privy-council was no court of judi- 
cature, and that a confeſſion before them was not judicial, 
aſſerted, that he had been engaged to make that conſeſſion 


by a ſolemn promiſe of pardon. The four privy-coun- 


ſellors denied upon oath that any fuch promiſe had ever 
been given. The prifoncr then defired that the council- 
books might be produced in court; and even offered a 
copy of that day's proceedings to be read; but the privy- 
no farther proof could be admitted ; and that the books 
of council] contained the king's fecrets, which were on 
no account to be divuliged. They were not probably 
aware, when they ſwore, that the clerk, having engruſſed 
the promiſe of pardon in the narrative of Mitchel's con- 
feſſion, the whole minute had been ſigned by the chan- 
ce!lor, and that the proofs of their perjury were by that 
means committed to record. Though the prifoner was 
condemned, Lauderdale was ſtill inclined to pardon him; 
execution; and faid, that if aliffins remained un- 
puviſhed, his life muſt be expoſed to perpetual danger. 
Mitchel] was accordingly executed at Edinburgh in 
January 2678. Such a complication of cruelty and 
treachery ſhews the character of thoſe miniſters to whom 
the king had, at this time, entruſted the government of 
Scotland. | 

I ty autres hefiie the binds 
ariſing from the violence of his temper, and the ftill 
greater iniquities inſeparable from all projects of perſe- 


engaged him in ſevere and arbitrary meaſures. An abſo- 
late government was to be introduced, which on its 
commencement 
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is. connived at this i 
In order to intereſt the former on the fide of 


venticle, the landlord was to ſubject himſelf to the fame 
fine as could by law be exacted from the delinquent. It 
was ridiculous to give fanftion to laws by voluntary 
contra ds: It was iniquitous to make one man anfwerable 
for the conduct of another : It was illegal to impoſe fuch 
hard conditions upon men, who had no wiſe offended- 
For theſe reaſons, the greater part of the gentry refuſed 
to ſign theſe bonds; and Lauderdale, enraged at this 
oppoſition, endeavoured to break their ſpirit by expedi- 
ents, which were ſtill more unuſual and more arbitrary. 
Tun hw enacted againſt conventicles, had called 
them ſeminaries of rebellion. This cxprefion, which 
was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and 
the privy council were willing to underſtand in a literal 
ſenſe ; and becauſe the weſtern counties abounded in 
conventicles, 
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weſt. i 
Tnosz who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the bonds, 
could find no ſecurity but by turning out ſuch tenants as 
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formity from the pariſh-miniſter. That the d “ 
and refeaRory might not eleape fanther perſecution, 2 wanyms 


new device was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, 
any man, who ſhould go before a magiſtrate, and ſwear 
that he thought himſelf in danger from another, might 
obtain 2 writ of law burrows, as it is called ; by which 
the latter was bound, under the penalty of impriſonment 
and outlawry, to find ſecurity for his good behaviour» 
Lauderdale entertained the abſurd notion of making the 
king fue out writs of law-burrows againſt his ſubjects. 
On this pretence, the refuſers of the bonds were fum- 
moned to appear before the council, and were required to 
bind themſelves, under the penalty of two years” rent, 
neither to frequent conventicles themſelves, nor allow 
their family and tenants to be preſent at thoſe unlawful 
aſſemblies. Thus chicanery was joined to tyranny ; and 
the majeſty of the king, inſtead of being exalted, was in 
reality proſtituted; as if he were obliged to ſeek the fame 
ſecurity, „„ „„ 
ther. 

Ir was an old law, but ſeldom executed, that a man, 
who was accuſed of any crime, and did not appear, in 
order to ſtand his trial, might be intercommuned, that is, 
he might be publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, 
either on account of buſineſs, relation, nay charity, had 
the leaſt intercourſe with him, was ſubjected to the fame 
penalties as could by law be inflicted on the criminal 
himſelf. Several writs of intercommuning were now 
iflued againſt the hearers and preachers in conventicles ; 
and by this ſevere and even abſurd law, crimes and guilt 
went on multiplying in 2 geometrical proportion. Where 
laws themſclves are fo violent, it is no wonder that an 
adminiftration ſhould be tyrannical. 

Lzsr the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould reach the 
noblemen 
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oppreſſive meaſures, he was prevailed with to avow and 
i in 2 letter which he wrote to the privy 


* find, that he has acted any thing contrary to my in- 
« tereſt.” A ſentiment unworthy of a ſovereign ! 
Dvnzms the abſence of Hamilton and the other diſ- 
contented lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to ſummon 
a convention of eſtates at Edinburgh. This aſſembly, 
beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed applauſe on all 
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poſition ſhould at laſt be removed by mercenary armies, 
and all ſenſe of ſhame by long and inveterate habit? | 
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the cry of a pt all on a ſudden firuck their ears: They 
were wakened from their lumber ; and like men affright- 
enced and in the dark, took every figure for a ſpectre. The 2678. 
terror of each man became the fource of terror to ano- 

ther. And an univerſal panic being diffuſed, reafon 
loft all influence over them. From this diſpoſition of 

mens minds we are to account for the progreſs of the 

POPISE PLOT, and the credit given to it; an event, The Poyih 
which would otherwiſe appear prodigious and altogether 
inexplicable. 

Ou the 22th of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, 
accofted the king, as he was walking in the park: Sir,” 

faid he, keep within the company: Your enemies have 
« a deſign upon your life ; and you may be ſhot in this 
very walk.” Being aſked the reaſon of theſe ſtrange 
ſpeeches, he faid, that two men, called Grove and 
Pickering, had engaged to ſhoot the king, and Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, to poiſon him. This 
intelligence, he added, had been communicated to him 
by doctor Tongue; whom, if permitted, he would in- 
troduce to his majeſty. Tongue was 2 divine of the 
church of England; a man active, reſtleſs, full of pro- 
jecta, void of underſtanding. He brought papers to the 
king, which contained information of 2 plot, and were 
leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to the treaſurer, Danby, 
and ordered the two informers to lay the buſineſs before 
that miniſter. Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that be 
himſelf had not drawn the papers, that they had been 
ſecretly thruſt under his door, and that, though be fuf- 
pected, he did not certainly know, who was the author. 
After a few days he returned, and told the treaſurer, 
that his fuſpicions, he found, were juſt; and that the 
. 
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cn thrice in the ſtreet, had acknowledged the whole matter, 
2 8d had given him a more particular account of the con- 
167%. fpiracy, but defired, that his name might be concealed, 
Taz information was renewed with regard to Grove's 
and Pickering's intentions of ſhooting the king; and 
Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, they 
were to ſet out for Windſor with that intention. Orders 
were given for arreſting them, as foun as they ſhould 
appear in that place: But though this alarm was more 
than once renewed, fome frivolous reaſons were fill 
found by Tongue for their having delayed the journey. 
And the king concluded, both from theſe evafions, and 
from the myſterious, artificial manner of communicating 
the intelligence, that the whole was an impoſture. 
Torncus came next to the treaſurer, and told him, 
that a pacquet of letters, written by jeſuits concerned in 
the plot, was that night to be put into the poſt-houſe for 
Windfor, directed to Bennifield, a jefuit, confeffor to the 
duke. When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, 
he replied, that the pacquet mentioned had a few hours 
before been brought to the duke by Bennifield ; who ſaid, 
that he ſuſpected ſome bad defign upon him, that the 
letters ſeemed to contain matters of a dangerous import, 
and that he knew them not to be the hand- writing of the 
perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to them. This in- 
cident till further confirmed the king in his incredulity. 
Tus matter had probably fleeped for ever, had it not 
been for the anxiety of the duke; who, hearing that 
prieſts and jefuits, and even his own confeſſor, had been 
er 
made by the council into the pretended conſpiracy. 
Kirby and Tongue were enquired after, and were now 
found to be living in cloſe conneftion with Titus Oates, 
the perſon who was faid to have conveyed the fuit intel- 


ligence 
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Kgence to Tongue. Oates affirmed, that he had fallen © a Þ- 


under ſuſicion with the Jeſuits ; that he had received 


three blows with a Nick, and a box on the car from the 2658. 


provincial of that order, for revealing their conſpiracy : 
And that, over-hearing them ſpeak of their intentions to 
puniſh him more ſeverely, he had withdrawn, and con- 
cealed himfelf. This man, in whoſe breaſt was lodged 
a ſecret, involving the fate of kings and kingdoms, was 
allowed to remain in fuch neceffity,' that Kirby was 
obliged to fupply him with daily bread; and it was a 
joyful ſurprine to him, when he heard, that the council 
was at laſt diſpoſed to take fome notice of his intelligence. 
But as he expected more encouragement from the public, 
than from the king or his miniſters, he thought proper, 
before he was preſented to the council, to go with his 
two companions to Sir Edmondſbury Godfrey, a noted 
and active juſtice of peace, and to give evidence before 
him of all the articles of the conſpiracy 


Tun wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed Onter's ner- 


both to Godfrey and the council, and afterwards to the 
parkament, was to this purpoſe”. The pope, he faid, 
on examining the matter in the congregation de prope- 
gande, had found himſelf entitled to the polleffion of 
England and Ireland on account of the herefy of prince 
and people, and had accordingly aſſumed the ſovereignty 
of theſe kingdoms. This fupreme power he had thought 
proper to delegate to the fociety of Jeſuits; and de Oliva, 
general of that order, in conſequence of the papal grant, 
had exerted every act of regal authority, and particularly 
had fupplied, by commiſſions under the feal of the 
ſociety, all the chief offices, both civil and military. 
Lord Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis trea- 
tary of ſtate, Langhorne attorney general, lord Bellafis 


= Quten's narrative, 
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general 
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© #4 P. general of the papal army, lord 

LEVI. Peters lieutenant general, 

hoy ord Stafford pay-mafter; and inferior commiſſions, 
* figned by the provincial of the Jeſuits, were diflributed 

all over England. All the dignities too of the church 

were filled, and many of 

foreigners. 


to put him to death. Father Le Shee (for fo this great 
plotter and informer called father la Chaiſe, the nowd 
conſelſor of the French king) had configned in London 
r r 
| expreſſed like liberality : The prior of the Benediftines 
iq was willing to go the length of fix thouſand : The Do- 


being a pious man, was to be rewarded with thirty 
thouſand maſſes, which, eſtimating maſſes at a 


a-picce, amounted to a 
have executed his 
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price of ten ſhillings, which be thought was not dear, © 


Ha 
LEVI. 


50 
P. 


conſidering the purpoſe for which he intended it, to wit — — 


ſtabbing the king. Letters of ſubſcription were circu- 
lated among the catholics all over England to raiſe a ſum 
for the fame purpoſe. No lefs than fifty Jeſuits had met 
in May lf, at the Whitehorſe tavern, where it was 
unanimouſly agreed to put the king to death. This fynod 
did afterwards, for more convenience, divide themſelves 
into many lefſer cabals or companies; and Oates was 
employed to carry notes and letters from one to another, 
all tending to the fame end, of murdering the king. 
He even carried, from one company to another, a paper, 
in which they formally expreſſed their reſolution of 
executing that deed ; and it was regularly ſubſcribed by 
all of them. A wager of a hundred pounds was laid, 
and takes made, that the king ſhould eat no more Chriſt- 
mas pyes. In ſhort, it was determined, to uſe the e- 
of a Jeſuit, that if he would not become R. C. 
(Roman Catholic) e ſhould no longer be C. R. (Charles 


Rex.) The great fire of London had been the work 


of the Jeſuits, who had employed eighty or eighty-fix 
perſons for that purpoſe, and had expended ſeven hundred 
fire-balls ; but they had a good return for their money, 
for they had been able to pilfer goods from the fire to the 
amount of fourteen thouſand pounds: The Jeſuits had alſo 
raiſed another fire on Bt. Margaret's Hill, whence they 
had ſtolen goods to the value of two thouſand pounds: 
Another at Southwark : And it was determined in like 
manner to burn all the chief cities in England. A paper 
model was already framed for the firing of London; the 
ſtations were regularly marked out, where the ſeveral 
fires were to commence ; and the whole plan of operations 
were ſo concerted, that precautions were taken by the 
Jeſuits to vary their meaſures, according to the variation 
of the wind. . 4 
3 
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Sin them Teuxbury muſtard pills ; and were faid to contain 


and the murderers of his brother and of the people ; and 
that he conſent to the utter extirpation of the proteſtant 
religion. If he refuſe theſe conditions, he himſelf was 
immediately to be poiſoned or affaſlinated, To pot James 
muff go; according to the expreſſion aſcribed by Oates to 
the Jeſuits. 


Oarss, the informer of this dreadful plot, was him- 
{lf the moſt infamous of mankind. He was the fon of 
an 
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lues college at St. Omers, and though above thirty 
years of age, he there lived ſome time among the ſtudents. 
He was diſpatched on an errand to Spain; and thence 
returned to St. Omers ; where the Jeſuits, heartily tired 


of their convert, at laſt diſmiſſed him from their ſeminary. 
It is likely, that, from reſentment of this uſage, as well 
us from want and indigence, he was induced, in combi- 
nation with Tongue; to contrive that plot, of which he 
accuſed the catholics. 

Tun abandoned man, when examined before the 
council, betrayed his impoſtures in ſuch a manner, as 
would have utterly diſcredited the moſt confiſtent ory, 
and the moſt reputable evidence. While in Spain, he 
had been carried, he faid, to Don John, who promiſed 
great aſſiſtance to the execution of the catholic deſigns. 
The king afked him, what fort of a man Don John was: 
He anſwered, a tall lean man; directly contrary to truth, 
as the king well knew. He totally miſtook the fitu- 
ation of the Jeſuits college at Paris“. Though he pre- 


when placed very near him; and had no other excuſe 
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8 NoTw1THSTANXDING theſe objections, great attention 
Lennon WAS paid to Oates's evidence, and the plot became very 
2675. foon the ſubject of converſation, and even the object of 

. terror to the people. The violent animoſity, which had 

been excited againſt the catholics in general, made the 
public ſwallow the groe abfurdities when they ac- 
companied an accuſation of thoſe religioniſts : And the 
more diabolical any contrivance appeared, the better it 
ſuited the tremendous idea entertained of a Jeſuit. Danby 
likewiſe, who food in oppolition to the French and 
catholic intereſt at court, was willing to encourage every 
ſtory, which might ſerve to diſcredit that party. By his 
ſuggeſtion, when a warrant was figned for arreflting 
Coleman, there was inſerted a clauſe for feizing his 
Ee ao 
conſequences. 
Corman, partly on as 

orders from the duke, had been engaged in a correſpond- 
ence with father la Chaiſe, with the pope's nuncio at 
Bruſſels, and with other catholics abroad; and being 
himſelf a fiery gealot, buſy and fanguine, the expreſſions 
in his letters often betrayed great violence and indiſ- 
cretion. His correſpondence, during the years 1674, 
2675, and part of 2676, was ſeined, and contained many 
extraordinary paſſages. In particular he faid to la Chaiſe, 
We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no leſs 
than the converſion of three kingdoms, and by that 
« perhaps the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent herefy, which 
es has a long time domineered over a great part of this 


if 


* northern world, There were never fuch hopes of 
rere 


« the author and inftrument of 7 NA but 


* the oppoſition we are fure to meet with * 
* 
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« he great : So that it imports us to get all the aid and CHAP. 
— can.” In another lener he faid, © 1 can ge 
« ſcarce believe myſelf awake, or the thing real, when 257% 
I think of a prince in ſuch an age as we live in, con- 
« yeried to ſuch a degree of zeal and piety, 25 not to 
« regard any thing in the world in compariſon of God | 
« Almighty's glory, the falvation of his own foul, and 
« the converſion of our poor kingdom.” In other pa- 
ſages the intereſts of the crown of England, thoſe of 
the French king, and thoſe of the catholic religion are 
ſpoken of as inſeparable. The duke is alſo faid to have 
connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of Lewis. 


the parliament fo late as April in the year 1675, bad been 
intrigues of the catholic and French 


F4 con- 
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een confederates, that they could erpect no affiftance from 


— y England. 
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Wu the contents of theſe letters were publicly 
began already to be ſeized on account of the popith plot. 
Men reaſoned more from their fears and their paſſions 
than from the evidence before them. It is certain, that 
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the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms z 2 projef, which 
even during the darkneſs of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, would have appeared chimerical : That he ſhould 
delegate this authority to the Jeſuits ; that order in the 
Romiſh church, which was the moſt hated : That a maſ- 
facre could be attempted of the proteſtants, who ſur- 
paſſed the catholics a hundred fold, and were inveſted 
with the whole authority of the ſtate: That the king 
himſelf was to be aflafinated, and even the duke, the 
only fupport of their party: Theſe were fuch abfurdities 
www willy wa Cs 0» gone s mo 
leſs the evidence of one man, who was for infamy, 
and who could not keep himſelf every moment from 
falling into the grolleſt inconſiſtencies. i Did ſuch intel- 
gence deſerve even fo much attention as to be refuted, 
it would appear, that Coleman's letters were ſufficient 
alone to deſtroy all its credit. For how could fo long 
2 train of correſpondence be carried on, by a man ſo much 
truſted by the party; and yet no traces of inſurrections, 
if really intended, of fires, maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, inva- 
fions, be ever diſcovered in any fingle paſſage of theſe 
letters ? But all ſuch refleftions, and many more, equally 
plot and Coleman's were univerſally confounded toge- 
ther: And the evidence of the latter being unqueſtion- 
able, the belief of the former, aided by the paſſions of 
hatred and of terror, took poſſeſſion of the whole people. 


guard againſt them with too anxious a precau- © H 4 
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tion. But that the Roman pontifF could hope to aſſume 
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Turn was danger, however, left time might open —— 1 
the eyes of the public ; when the murder of Godfrey murder. 
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CH AP. many furmiſes, his body was found lying in a ditch at 
Lnynnnt Primeofe-bill : The marks of ſtrangling were thought to 
267. appear about his neck, and ſome contuſions on his breaſt - 


His own ſword was flicking in the body; but as no con- 
fiderable quantity of blood enſued on drawing it ; it was 
concluded, that it had been thruſt in after his death, and 
that he had not killed himſelf : He had rings on his fin- 
gers, and money in his pocket: It was therefore in- 
ferred, that he had not fallen into the hands of robbers. 
Without farther reaſoning, the cry roſe, that he had been 
aſſaſſnated by the papiſts, on account of his taking Oates's 
every fide with infinite rapidity ; and all men, aſtoniſhed 
with fear, and animated with rage, faw in Godfrey's fate 
all the horrible deſigns aſcribed to the Catholics ; and no 
farther doubt remained of Oates's ty. The voice 


of the nation united againſt that hated ſect; and notwith- 


ſtanding that the bloody conſpiracy was ſuppoſed to be 
now detected, men could ſcarcely be perſuaded, that their 
lives were yet in ſafety. Each hour teemed with new ru- 
mours and furmizes. Invaſions from abroad, infurrec- 
tions at home, even private murders and poiſonings were 
apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot was to be 
an accomplice : To hefitate was criminal : Royalift, Re- 
publican ; Churchman, Sectary; Courtier, Patriot; all 
parties concurred in the illuſion. The city prepared for 
TED as if the enemy were at its gates : The chains 
and poſt were put up : And it was a noted faying at that 
time of Sir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that, were 
it not for theſe precautions, all the citizens might riſa 


nent morning with their throats cut *. 


In order to propagate the popular frenzy, ſeveral arti- 
fices were employed. The dead body of Godfrey was 


7 North, p. 206. : 
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ranks of men; and every one, who faw it, went away 
inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of ſentiments, 
as by the diſmal ſpectacle itſelf. The funeral pomp was 
celebrated with great parade. The corpſe was conducted 
through the chief fireets of the city : Seventy-two cler- 
gymen marched before : Above a thouſand perſons of 
diſtinctiom followed after : And at the funeral-fermon, 
two able-bodicd divines mounted the pulpit, and ſtood on 
each fide of the preacher, left, in paying the laſt duties 
to this unhappy magiſtrate, be fhould, before the whole 


people, be murdered by the Papiſts*. 
In this diſpoſition of the nation, reaſon could no more 
be heard than a whiſper in the midſt of the moſt violent 


commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other ma- 
giſtrates from acting againſt them. Godfrey's fate was 


them little or no occafion of offence in 
evidence. His part was merely an act of 


s North, p. 265, 


form, 


is 


carried into the city, attended by vaſt multitudes. u 
was publicly expoſed in the firects, and viewed by a. 5 
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belonging to his office ; nor could he, or any man 
is ſtation, poſſibly refuſe it. In the reſt of his con- 


Tun are fome writers, who, finding it impoſiible 
to account for Godfrey's murder by the machinations of 


the Catholics, have recourſe to the oppoſite ſuppoſition. 


They lay hold of that obvious prefumption, that thoſe 
commit the crime who reap advantage by it; and they 
affirm that it was Shafteſbury and the heads of the po- 
pular party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw 
the odium of it on the Papiſts. If this ſuppoſition be re- 
ccived, it muſt alſo be admitted, that the whole plot was 
the contrivance of thoſe politicians ; and that Oates acted 
under their direction. But it appears, that 
Oates, dreading probably the oppoſition of powerful ene- 
mies, had very anxiouſly acquitted the Duke, Danby, Or- 
mond, and all the miniſtry; perſons who were certainly 
the moſt obnoxious to the popular leaders. Beſides, the 
whole texture of the plot contains ſuch low abſurdity, 
that it is impoſſible to have been the invention of any 
man of ſenſe or education.: It is true, the more mon- 
ſtrous and horrible the conſpiracy, the better was it fitted 
to terrify, and thence to convince, the populace : But 
this effect, we may ſafely fay, no one could before-hand 
have expected; and a fool was in this cafe more likely to 
ſucceed than a wife man. Had Shafteſbury laid the plan 
of a popiſh conſpiracy, he had probably rendered it mo- 


derate, conſiſtent, credible ; and on that very account 
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to ſuſpect that he fell by his own hands. The affair was 
never examined with tranquillity, or even with common 
ſenſe, during the time ; and it is impoſſible for us, at this 
diſtance, certainly to account for it. 

No one doubted but the papiſts had aſſaſſinated Godfrey ; 
but till the particular actors were unknown. A procla- 
mation was iſſued by the king, offering a pardon and a 
reward of five hundred pounds to any one who ſhould dif- 
cover them. As it was afterwards furmized, that the 
terror of a like affaffination would prevent diſcovery, a 
tion to any one who ſhould reveal the ſecret. Thus were 
indemnity, money, and ſecurity offered to the faireſt bid- 
der: And no one needed to fear, during the preſent fury 
of the people, that his evidence would undergo too ſevere 
a ſcrutiny. 

Wuns the nation was in this ferment, the parliament — 
was aflembled. In his ſpeech the king told them, that, “ 
though they had given money for diſbanding the army *, 
he had found Flanders fo expoſed, that he had thought it 
neceſſary ſtill to keep them on foot, and doubted not but 
© They hed granted him 600,000 pounds for di banding the army, for re- 


imburſing the charges of his naval armament, and for paying the princeſs of 
Orange portion, . 
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CHAP. tions, and at beſt was never equal to the conſtant and 
nm PECEHary cxpence of government ; as would appear from 

3675. the fate of it, which he intended to Hy before them. 
He alſo mentioned the plot, formed againft his life by 
Jeſuits ; but faid, that he would forbear delivering any 
opinion of the matter, left he ſhould ſeem to fay too much 
or tos little; and that he would leave the ſcrutiny of it 
entirely to the law. 

Tus king was anxious to keep the queſtion of the po- 
i piſh plot from the parliament ; where, he ſuſpected, many 
deſigning people would very much abuſe the preſent cre- 
8 dulity of the nation : But Danby, who hated the catho- 


< to ruin yourſelf, as well as to diſturb all my affairs ; 
* and you will furely live to repent it.” Danby had af- 
terwards ſufficient reaſon to applaud the ſagacity of his 
maſter. 
Tan eu Tus cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one 
b to the other. The authority of parliament gave 
ſanction to that fury, with which the people were already 
agitated. An addreſs was voted for a folema faſt : A form 
of prayer was contrived for that ſalemnity; and becauſe 
the popiſh plot had been omitted in the firſt draught, it 
was carefully ordered to be inſerted ; leſt omaiſcience 
ſhould want intelligence, to uſe the words of an hifto- 
tian 
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In order to continue and propagate the alarm, addreſſes CHAP. 
were voted for laying before the houſe fuch papers as Dm, 


might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy ; for the removal 
of popiſh recuſants from London; for adminiſtering every 
where the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy ; for deny- 
ing acceſs at court to all unknown or ſuſpicious perſons ; 
and for appointing the trainbands of London and Weſt. 
minfter to be in readineſs. The lords Powis, Stafford, 
Arundel, Peters, and Bellafis, were committed to the 
Tower, and were foon after impeached for high treaſon. 
And both houſes, after hearing Oates's evidence, voted, 
« That the lords and commons are of opinion, that there 
* hath been, and fill is, 2 damnable and hellih plot, 
« contrived and carried on by the popiſſa recuſants, for 
« affaffinating the king, for ſubverting the government, 
« and for rooting out and deſtroying the proteſtant re- 
* gien. 

So vehement were the houſes, that they fat every day, 
forencon and afternoon, on the ſubject of the plot: For 
no other buſineſs could be attended to. A committee of 
lords were appointed to examine priſoners and witneſſes : 
Blank warrants were put into their hands, for the com- 
mitment of ſuch as ſhould be accuſed or ſuſpected. Oates, 
who, though his evidence were te, muſt, by his own 
account, be regarded as an infamous villain, was by 
every one applauded, careiled, and called the ſaviour of 
the nation. He was recommended by the parliament to 
the king. He was lodged in Whitchall, protected by 
guards, and encouraged by a penſion of 1200 pounds a- 
year. 
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Ir was not long before ſuch bountiful encouragement Bedio:'s 


brought forth new witneſſes. William Bedloe, a man, 


if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, appeared next 
upon the ftage. He was of very low birth, had been 
noted for ſeveral cheats and even thefts, had travelled 

over 
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mms frequently paſſed himfelf for 2 man of quality, and had 
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over many parts of Europe under borrowed names, and 


the plot; but utterly denied all knowledge of it, and alſo 
aſſerted, that he had no acquaintance with Oates. Next 


day, when examined before the committee of lords, he 
bethought himſelf better, and was ready to give an ample 
account of the plot, which he found fo anxiouſly enquired 
into. This narrative he made to tally, as well as he 
could, with that of Oates, which had been publiſhes : 
But that he might make himſelf acceptable by new mat- 
ter, he added ſome other circumfſtances, and theſe ftill 
more tremendous and extraordinary. He faid, that ten 
thouſand men were to be landed from Flanders in Bur- 
lington Bay, and immediately to feize Hull: That Jer- 
ſey and Guernſey were to be ſurpriaed by forces from 
Breſt; and that a French fleet was, all kf fnmer, 
hovering in the Channel for that purpoſe : That the lords 
Powis and Peters were to form an army in Radnorſhire, 
to be joined by another army, conſiſting of twenty or 
thirty thouſand religious men and pilgrims, who were to 
land at Milford Haven from St. Iago in Spain: That 
there were forty thouſand men ready in London; beſides 
thoſe, who would, on the alarm, be poſted at every ale- 
houſe door, in order to kill the foldiers, as they came 
out of their quarters: That lord Stafford, Coleman, 
and father Ireland had money ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of all theſe armaments : 'That he himſelf was to 
receive four thouſand pounds, as one that could murder 2 
man; as alſo a commiſſion from lord Bellafis, and a be- 
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Brudenel. Theſe noblemen, with all the other perfons 
mentioned by Bedloe, were immediately committed to 
cultody by the parliament. | 
he 
her preſent decayed condition, lay in the ance of 
England ; and, fo fac from being in a fituation to tranſ- 
port ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that kingdom, 
ſhe had folicited and obtained Engliſh forces to be ſent 
into the garriſons of Flanders, which were not otherwiſe 
able to defend themielves again the French. The 
French too, we may obſerve, were at that very time in 
open war with Spain, and yet are ſuppoſed to be engaged 
in the ſame deſign againſt England; as if religious mo- 
ſovereigns. But none of theſe cirgumitances, however 
obvious, were able, when fet in oppolition to multiplied 
horrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaſt 
attention of the populace: For fuch the whole nation 
were at this time become. The popiſh plot paſſed for 
inconteſtible : And had not men ſoon expected with cer- 
tainty the legal puniſhment of theſe criminals, the catho- 
lics had been expoſed to the hazard of an univerſal maſ- 
facre. The torrent indeed of national prejudices ran fo 
Vos. VIII. 8 high, 
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CHAP. high, that no one, without the moſt imminent danger, 
Io, durſt venture openly to oppole it; nay, fcarcely any one, 
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mighty authority over weak minds; and even later hiſto- 
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without great force of judgment, could even ſecretly en- 
tertain an opinion contrary to the prevailing ſentiments. 
The loud and unanimous voice of a great nation has 


rians are fo ſwayed by the concurring judgment of ſuch 
multitudes, that fome of them have efteemed themſelves 
ſufficiently moderate, when they affirmed, that many 
circumſtances of the plot were true, though ſome were 
addeif, and others much magnified. But it is an obvious 
principle, that 2 witneſs, who perjures himſelf in one 
circumftance, is credible in none : And the authority of 
the plot, even to the end of the proſecutions, flood en- 
tirely upon witneſſes. Though the catholics had been 
ſuddenly and unexpectedly detected, at the very moment 
when their conſpiracy, it is faid, was ripe for execution ; 
no arms, no ammunition, no money, no commiſſions, 


| no papers, no letters, after the moſt rigorous ſearch, ever 


were diſcovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and 
Bedloe. Yet fill the nation, though often fruffrated, 
wint es in Go cage garielt ons eonmmuge B's he 
: And even the manifold inconſiſtencies and 
nn contained. in the newntves, inflead . 
couraging them, ſerved only as farther incentives to dif- 
cover the bottom of the plot, and were conſidered as flight 
which 2 more complete information would 
fully remove. In all hiſtory, it will be difficult to find 
ſuch another inſtance of popular frenzy and bigoted de- 
luſion. 
In order to ſupport the panic among the people, eſpe- 
cially among the citizens of London, a pamphlet was 
publiſhed with this title, A narrative and impartial dif- 
* covery of the horrid popiſh plot, carried on for burn- 
<< ing and deſtroying the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
« fter 
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in that horrid deſign, and one of the popiſh committee 
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= ter with their ſfuburds; ſetting forth the feverd con- © H A r. 
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& ſults, orders, and reſolutions of the jefuits, — 


& the fame: By captain William Bedloe, lately engaged 


<< for carrying on fuck fires.” Every fire, which had hap- 
pened for ſeveral years paſt, is there aſcribed to the ma- 
chinations of the jefuits, who purpoſed, as Bedloe faid, 
by fuch attempts, to find an opportunity for the general 
maſſacre of the proteſtants; and in the mean time, were 
well pleaſed to enrich themſelves by pilfering goods from 
the fice. 

Tun king, though he ſerupled not, wherever be could 
ſpeak freely, to throw the higheſt ridicule on the plot, 
and on all who believed it; yet found it neceſſary to adopt 
he faw, ran too firong to be controuled; and he could 


fome time, to guide and direct and clude its fury. He 
made therefore a ſpeech to both houſes; in which he told 
them, that he would take the utmoſt care of his perſon 
during theſe times of danger ; that he was as ready as 
their hearts could wiſh, to join with them in all means 
for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion, not only during 
his own time, but for all future ages; and that, provided 
the right of ſuceeſſion were preſerved, he would conſent 
to any laws for reſtraining a popiſh ſucceſſor: And in 
concluſion, he exhorted them to think of effetual means 
for the convidion of popiſh recufants ; and he highly 


praiſed the duty and loyalty of all his ſubjefts, who had 


diſcovered ſuch anxious concern for his ſaſety. 
Trzss gracious expreſſions abated nothing of the ve- 


hemence of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was intro- 
duced for a new teſt, in which popery was denominated 


idolatry; and all members, who refuſed this teſt, were 


— bath houlde. The bill paſſed the commons 
. without 


only hope, by a ſeeming compliance, to be able, aſter 
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A P. without much oppoſition; but in the upper houſe the 


Len. 
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duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in his 
favour. With great carneſineſs, and even with tears in 
his eyes, he told them, that he was now to caſt himſelf 
on their kindnefs, in the greateſt concern which he 
could have in the world; and he proteſted, that what- 
ever his religion might be, it ſhould only be a private 
thing between God and his own foul, and never ſhould 
appear in his public conduct. Nowithflanding this 
ſtrong effort, in fo important a point, he prevailed only 
by two voices; a ſufficient indication of the general diſ- 
poſition of the people. © I would not have,” faid a 
noble peer, in the debate on this bill, S much as a 
* popiſh man or a popilh woman to remain here; not ſo 
„ much as a popiſh dog or a popiſh bitch; not fo much 
« as a popiſſs cat to pur or mew about the king. What 
is more extraordinary, this ſpeech met with praiſe and 
approbation. 

ENCOURAGED by this general fury, the witneſſes went 
ſtill a ſtep farther in their accuſations ; and though both 
Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was no 
other perſon of diſtin ion, whom they knew to be con- 
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could be deviſed for the excluſion of that prince; and enn 


nothing farther ſeemed requiſite for the king, than to 


give way in this particular to the rage and fury of the 
nation. But Charles, notwithilanding all allurements 
of pleaſure, or intereſt, or ſafety, had the generoſity to 
protect his injured confort. ** They think,” faid he, 
« I have a mind to 2 new wiſe; but for all that, I will 
„ not fee an innocent woman abuſed*.” He immedi- 
ately ordered Oates to be ſtrictiy confined, feized his 
papers, and diſmiſſed his ſervants; and this daring in- 
former was obliged to make applications to parliament, in 
order to recover his liberty. 

Durinxs this agitation of men's minds, the parliament 
gave new attention to the militia; a circumftance, which, 
even during times of greateſt tranquillity, can never pru- 
deny be neglefied. They paſſed a bill, by which it 
was enadted, that a regular militia ſhould he kept in 
arms, during fix weeks of the year, and 2 third part of 
them do duty every fortnight of that time. The popu- 
lar leaders probably intended to make uſe of the general 
prejudices, and even to turn the arms of the people 
againſt the prince. But Charles refuſed his aſſent to 
the bill, and told the parliament, that he would not, 
were it for half an hour, part fo far with the power of 
the ſword : But if they would contrive any other bill for 
ordering the militia, and ftill leave it in his power to af- 
ſemble or diſmiſs them as he thought proper, he would 
willingly give it the royal aſſent. The commons diffatis- 
employed that prerogative, immediately voted that all 
the new-levied forces ſhould be diſbanded. They paſſed 
a bill, granting money for that purpoſe; but to ſhew 
their extreme jealouſy of the crown, beſides appropriating 
the money by the ſlricteſt clauſes, they ordered it to be 
paid not into the exchequer, but into the chamber of 
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CH ay. London. The lords demurred with regard to foextraor- 
won _J Ginary 2 clauſe, which threw 2 violent reflection on the 
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Aceuſation 
of Danby. 


king's miniſters, and even on himſelf , and by that means 


the act remained in ſuſpenſe. 


Ir was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and cre- 
dulity of the nation engaged men of infamous character 
and indigent circumſtances to become informers; when 
perſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
ambaſſador at Paris, had procured a feat in the lower 
houſe; and without obtaining or aſking the king's leave, 
he ſuddenly came over to England. Charles, ſuſpecting 
his intention, ordered his papers to be ſeized ; but Mon- 
tague, who foreſaw this meaſure, had taken care to fe- 
crete one paper, which he immediately laid before the 
houſe of commons. It was a letter from the treaſurer 
Danby written in the beginning of the year, during the 
negociations at Nimeguen for the general peace. Mon- 
tague was there direfied to make a demand of money 
from France ; or in other words, the king was willing 
ſecretly to fell his good offices to Lewis, contrary to the 
general intereſts of the confederates, and even to thoſe 
of his own kingdoms. The letter, among other parti- 
culars, contains theſe words: In caſe the conditions 
* of peace ſhall be accepted, the king expects to have 
« fox millions of livres a year for three years, from the 
time that this agreement ſhall be figned between his 
« majeſty and the king of France; becauſe it will proba- 
* bly be two or three years before the parliament will 
de in humour to give him any ſupplies after the mak- 
ing of any peace with France; and the ambaſſador 
« here has always agreed to that ſum ; but not for fo 
* Jong a time.” Danby was fo unwilling to engage in 
with his own hand theſe words: This letter is writ 
« by my order, C. R.“ 2323 
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ſecret correſpondence, had even the baſeneſs to fell his CH ; 
baſe treachery at a high price to the French monarch*. a, 
againſt Danby ; and carrying their ſuſpicions farther than 

the truth, they concluded, that the king had all along 
ated in concert with the French court; and that every 
ſtep, which he had taken in conjunction with the allies, 
had been illuſory and deceitful. Defirous of getting to 
the bottom of fo important a fecret, and being puſhed by 
Danby's numerous enemies, they immediately voted an 
impeachment of high treaſon againſt that miniſter, and 
ſent up fix articles to the houſe of peers. Theſe articles His im- 
were, That he had traiterouſly engroſſed to himſelf regal en 
power, by giving inſtructions to his majeſty's ambaſſa- 
dors, without the participation of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
or the privy-council : That he had traiterouſly endeavour- 
ed to ſubvert the government, and introduce arbitrary 
power ; and to that end, had levied and continued an 
army, contrary to act of parliament : That he had trai- 
terouſly endeavoured to alienate the affeftions of his ma- 
with France, and procuring money for that purpoſe : 

That he was popiſhly affected, and had traiterouſſy con- 

cealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and 
plot, contrived by the papiſts againſt his majeſty's perſon, 
and government : That he had waſted the king's trea- 
ſure ; and that he had, by indirect means, obtained feve- 
ral exorbitant grants from the crown. 

Ir is certain, that the treaſurer, in giving inſtructions 
to an ambaſſador, had exceeded the bounds of his office ; 
and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly limited, requires, 
that the proper miniſter ſhould be anſwerable for every 
abuſe of power, the commons, though they here advanced 
_ @ new pretenſon, might juſtify themſelves by the utility, 
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S Nenn and even neceflity of it. But in other refſpefts their 
3675. niſter made it appear to the houſe of lords, not only that 
Montague, the informer againſt him, had all along pro- 
moted the money-negociations with France, but that he 
kimſelf was ever extremely averſe to the intereſts of that 
crown, which he eſteemed pernicious to his maſter, and 
to his country. The French nation, he faid, had always 
entertained, as he was certainly informed, the higheſt 
contempt, both of the king's perſon and government, 
His diligence, he added, in tracing and diſcovering the 
popiſh plot, was generally known; and if he had com- 
mon ſenſe, not to fay common honefty, he would furely 
be anxious to preſerve the life of a maſter, by whom he 
was fo much favoured. He had waſted no treaſure, be- 
cauſe there was no treaſure to waſte. And though he 
had reaſon to be grateful for the king's bounty, he had 
imagined, and than others in his office had often done, 
even during a ſhorter adminiftration. 

Tus houſe of peers plainly faw, that, allowing all 
the charge of the commons to be true, Danby's crime fell 
not under the ſtatute of Edward III.; and though the 


their demand 3 and a great canteſt was likely to ariſe, 

ſtances of che ill- humour of the parliament, thought pro- 
goth Des» followed by a diflolution ; 2 deſperate remedy in the pre- 
of ehe ſent diſpoſition of the nation. But the diſeaſe, it muſt 
parliament. pwned, the king had reaſon to eſteem deſperate. The 
utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the commons, on 
accourt 
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accovnt of the popiſh plot ; and their fury began already © n. 


to point againft the royal family, if not againſt the throne 
iefelf. The duke had been ſtruck at in ſeveral motions : 
The treaſurer had been impeached : All ſupply had been 
refuſed, except on the "moſt difagreeable conditions : 
Fears, j and antipathies were every day multi- 
plying in parliament : And though the people were ſtrongly 
by diſſolving the preſent cabals, a fet of men might be 
choſen more moderate in their purſuits, and lefs tainted 
with the virulence of faction. 


19 


Ar. 


—— 


Tuus came to a period a parliament, which had ſitten tes charac, 


Its concluſion was very different from its commencement, 
Being elected during the joy and ſeſtivity of the reftora- 
tion, it conſiſted almoſt entirely of royaliſts; who were 
diſpoſed to ſupport the crown by all the liberality which 
the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the 


alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their con- 


fidence from the king; and finding him ſtill to perſevere 
in a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to diſcover ſymptoms 
of the moſt and moſt jealous diſpoſition. The 
popiſh plot puſhed them beyond all bounds of modera- 
tion; and before their diſſolution, they ſeemed to be 
treading faſt in the footſteps of the laſt long parliament, 
on whoſe conduct they threw at firft fuch violent blame. 
In all their variations, they had ſtill followed the opinions 
and prejudices of the nation ; and ever feemed to be more 
governed by humour and party-views than by public in- 
„ ee 
private influence. 

Dune the fining of the partiament, and after its 


criminals were carried on ; and the courts of j 
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during the whole courſe of this reign, one year excepted, ** 


and diſſolution, the trials of the pretended 


Of Ireland, Conan execution was fucceeded by the trial of 
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father Ireland, who, it is pretended, had figned, tage- 
ther with fafty jeſuits, the great reſolution of murdering 
the king. Grove and Pickering, who had undertaken to 
ſhoot him, were tried at the fame time. The only witneſſes 
againſt the priſoners were ftill Qates and Bedloe. Ireland 
afirmed, that he was in Staffordſhire all the month of 
Auguſt laſt, a time when Oates's evidence made him in 
would have proved it by undoubted, had he not, moſt 
in:quitouſly, been debarred, while in priſon, from all uſe 
of pen, ink, and paper, and denied the liberty of ſending 
were condemned in the opinion of the judges, jury, and 
ſpeAators ; and to be a jeſuit, or even a catholic, was of 
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iefelf a fuſlicient proof of guilt. The chief juſtice*, in CWAP. | 


controverted. He even went fo far as publicly to affirm, 
that the papiſts had not the fame principles which pro- 
teſtants have, and therefore were not intitled to that com. 
mon credence, which the principles and practices of the 
later call for. And when the jury brought in their ver- 


I 


and mental reſervations ſor promoting a good cauſe, was 
at this time ſo univerſally received, that no credit was gi- 
ven to teſtimony delivered either by that order, or by any 
of their diſciples. It was forgotten, that all the conſpi- 
rators engaged in the gun-powder treaſon, and Garnet, 
the jeſuit, among the reſt, had freely on the ſcaffold made 
confeſſion of their guilt. 

— Bedlee had given information of Godfrey's 
murder, he ſtill remained a fingle evidence againſt the 
perſons accuſed ; and all the allurements of profit and 
honour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the 
teſtimony of that informer. At aft, means were found 
to complete the legal evidence. One Prance, a filver- 
mib, and a catholic, had been accuſed by Bedloe of 
being an accomplice in the murder ; and upon his denial 

2 Sir William Scroggs. 
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CH AF. had been thrown into prifon, loaded with heavy irons, 
IE , and confined to the condemned hole, 2 place cold, dark, 
12679. and full of naftineſs. Such rigours were ſuppoſed to be 


murder; all of them men of low flations. Hill was 
ſervant to a phyſician : The other two belonged to the 
popiſh chapel at Somerſet-houſe. It is needleſs to run 
over all the particulars of a long trial : It will be fuf- 
ficient to ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and Prance's were 
in many circumſtances totally irreconcileable ; that both 
of them laboured under unfurmountable difficulties, not 
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added : The preſdyterians, in particular, being tranſ- 


That party, it is faid, firſt began at this time the abuſe 
of fplinting their frecholds, in order to multiply votes 
and electors. By accounts, which came from every part 
of England, it was concluded, that the new repreſenta- 
tives would, if poſſible, exceed the old in their refrac- 
tory oppolition to the court, and furious perſecution of 
the catholics. 


Tus king was alarmed, when he faw fo dreadful a 
tempeſt ariſe from ſuch ſmall and unaccountable begin- 
nings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe's information were 
true, had been aimed at by the catholics : Even the 
duke's was in danger : The higher, therefore, the rage 
mounted againſt popery, the more ſhould the nation have 
been reconciled to theſe princes, in whom, it appear- 
ed, the church of Rome repoſed no confidence. But 
there is a : which attends all the paſſions ; 


eſpecially thoſe into which the populace enter. Men 


gave credit to the informers, ſo far as concerned the guilt 
of the catholics : But they fill retained their old ful- 
picions, that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favoured by 
over his brother. Charles had too much penetration not 
to ſee the danger, to which the ſucceſſion, and even his 
own crown and dignity, now ſtood expoſed. A numerous 
party, he found, was formed againſt him ; on the one 
hand, compoſed of a populace, fo credulous from pre- 
judice, ſo blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly 
to believe the moſt palpable abſurdities; and conducted, 
on the other hand, by leaders fo little ſcrupulous, as to 


gratify their own furious ambition, and fubvert all legal 
authority, 
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authority. Rouzed from his lethargy by fo imminent a © 

peril, he began to exert that vigour of mind, of which, — . 
on great occaſions, he was not deſtitute ; and without 2679 
quining in appearance his ufual facility of temper, he 
collefied an induſtry, firmneſs, and vigilance, of which he 


HAFP. 


of ſucceeding to the crown. The ſtory of a contract of 
marriage, 
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marriage pailed between the king and Monmouth's mo- 


men” ther, and fecretly kept in 2 certain black box, had been in- 


167% 


duftricufly ſpread abroad, and was greedily received by 
the multitude. As the horrors of popery ftill prefied 
harder on them, they might be induced, either to adopt 
that fiction, as they bad already done many others more 
incredible, or to commit open violation on the right of 
ſacceſion. And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, 
to perſuade the King, who was extremely fond of his fon, 
to give him the preference above a brother, who, by his 
imprudent bigotry, had involved him in ſuch inextricadle 
difficulties. But Charles, in order to cut off all ſuch 
expectations, as well as to remove the duke's appreben- 
tons, took care, in full council, to make a declaration 
of Monmouth's illegitimacy, and to deny all promiſe of 
marriage with his mother. "The duke, being gratified 

in fo reaſonable a requeſt, willingly complied with the 
m_ 4 

Bur the king foon found, that, notwithſtanding this 


— precaution, notwithitanding his concurrence in the 


proſecution of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding the zeal 
which he expreſſed, and even at this time exerciſed 


againſt the catholics ; he had nowiſe obtained the con- 
fidence of his parliament. The refraftory humour of the 
lower houſe appeared in the firſt ſtep which they took 
upon their allembling. It had ever been uſual for the 
commons, in the election of their ſpeaker, to conſult the 
inclinations of their ſovereign ; and even the long parlia- 
ment in 1641 had not thought proper to depart from fo 
eſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The king now defired, that the 
choice ſhould fall on Sis Thomas Meres : But Seymour, 
ſpeaker to the laſt parliament, was inſtantly called to the 
chair, by a vote which ſeemed unanimous. The king, 
when Seymour was preſented to him for his approbation, 
rejected him, and ordered the commons to proceed to a 
: - 
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new choice. A great flame was excited. The commons © 4 P. 


maintained, that the king's approbation was metely a mat- , ; 
ter of form, and that he could not, without giving a re 1679. 


2 lawyer, was choſen; and the election was 
ratified by the king. It has ever fince been underſtood, 
ice of the ſpeaker lies in the houſe ; but that 


41. 
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deen left by 


though unuſual, ſeems tacitly to have been 
yielded teh. The king had before-hand had the pre- 


F 
F 


® In 2566, the ſpeaker faid to Q. Elizabeth, that without her allow- 
ance the cieQtion of the houſe was of as fignificance. D*Ewer's Journal, 
7. 97. In the parkameot 159, 19 the ſpeaker, who was Sir Edward 
Coke, advances a like poſition. D'Ewncs, p. 459. Townſhend, p- 35 8 
that this pretenſion of the commons ſeems to have been ſomewhat new; like 


Vos. VIII. H orders, 
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orders, he was in no reſpect criminal ; that his pardon, 


2 Rowever, he would infiſt upon ; and if it ould be found 


2679. 


any wiſe deſective in form, he would renew it again and 
again, till it ſhould be rendered entirely complete : But 
that he was reſolved to deprive him of all employments, 
and to remove him from court. 

Taz commons were no wiſe ſatisfied with this con- 
ceflion. They pretended, that no pardon of the crown 
could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the com- 
mons. The prerogative of mercy had hitherto been 
underſtood to be altogether unlimited in the king; and 
this pretenſfion of the commons, it muſt be confeſſed, 
was entirely new. It was however not unſuitable to the 
genius of a monarchy ſtrictiy limited ; where the king's 
miniſters are ſuppoſed to be for ever accountable to 
national afſemblies, even for ſuch abuſes of power as they 
may commit by orders from their maſter. The prefent 
emergence, while the nation was fo highly inflamed, was 
the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims ; and the 
commons failed not to avail themſelves of this advantage. 
They ſtill infifted on the impeachment of Danby. The 
peers, in compliance with them, departed from their for- 
mer ſcruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into cuſtody. 
Danby abſconded. The commons paſſed a bill, appoint- 
ing him to ſurrender himſelf before a certain day, or, in 
default of it, attainting him. A bill had paſſed the upper 
houſe, mitigating the penalty to baniſhment ; but after 
ſome conferences, the peers thought proper to yield to 
the violence of the commons ; and the bill of attainder 
was carried. Rather than undergo ſuch ſevere penalties, 
Danby appeared, and was immediately committed to the 
Tower. 

WHILE a proteſtant nobleman met with ſuch violent 
profecution, it was not likely that the catholics would be 
overlooked by the zealous commons. The credit of 

the 
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the popiſh plot fill food upon the caths of a few in- ener. 
famous witneſſes. Though fuch immenſe preparations CO 
were ſuppoſed to have been made in the very bowels of 
A hin, = wares of amy after the met rhgens ve > 
enquiry, had as yet appeared. Though fo many thou- 

ſands, both abroad and at home, had been engaged in 

the dreadful fecret ; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, 
nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor private reſentment, had 
engaged any one to confirm the evidence. Though the 
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The peers gave power to their committees to ſend for and 


. Cxntnine fuck as would maintain the innocence of thoſe 


2679. 


of ſpleen and deficacy for the noiſy turbulence of popular 


who had been condemned for the plot. A pamphlet 
having been publiſhed to diſcredit the informers, and to 
vindicate the catholic lords in the Tower, theſe lords 
were required to diſcover the author, and thereby w 
expoſe their own advocate to proſecution. And both 
houſes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the 
papiſts had undoubtedly entered into a horr:d and treaſon- 
teſtant religion. 

Ir muſt be owned, that this extreme violence, in pro- 
fecution of fo abſurd an impoſture, difgraces the noble 
cauſe of liberty, in which the parliament was engaged. 
We may even conclude from fuch impatience of contradic- 
tion, that the proſecutors themſelves retained a ſeeret 
fuſpicion, that the general belief was but ill-grounded. 
The politicians among them were afraid to let in light, 
left it might put an end to fo uſeful 2 dilution: "The 
weaker and lefs diſhoneſt party touk care, by turning their 
eyes aſide, not to fee a truth, fo oppoſite to theſe furious 


| paſſions by which they were aQuated, and in which they 


were determined obſtinately to perſevere. 

Sin WIIAN Tzurzz had lately been recalled from 
has foreign employments ; and the king, who, after the 
removal of Danby, had no one with whom he could fo 


much as diſcourſe with freedom of public affiirs, was 


reſolved, upon Coventry's diſmiſſion, to make him one 
of his ſecretaries of ſtate. But that philoſophical patriot, 
wo little interefled for the intrigues of a court, tos full 


aflemblies, was alarmed at the univerſal difcontents and 
jealouſies which prevailed, and was determined to make 
his retreat, as en as pee, from 2 ſcene which 

threatened 
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— from the exert, ax of tho — 
_ — the court, or of thoſe who poſſeſſed 
— 3 houſes. And the king, in filling 
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property of the houſe of commons, againſt 

Hz whoſe 
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C HAF. whoſe violence the new council was intended as a barrier 
to the throne *. 

2679. Tuis experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to give 

fome ſatisfaftion to the public. The earl of Effex, a 
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be had already made, hoped, that he would ſoon acquire © 4 F- 
the entire aſcendant; and be conſtantly flattered them, 
that if they perfiſted in their purpoſe, the king, from in- 167% 
dolence, and neceffity, and fondneſs for Monmouth, 
would at laft be induced, even at the expence of his bro- 


men's minds, to be removed by fo feeble a remedy, as 
this new council, projected by Temple. The commons, 
ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of that council, proceeded fo 
far as to vote unanimouſly, That the duke of York's 
& being a papift, and the hopes of his coming to the 
* crown, had given the higheſt countenance to the pre- 
* frnt contylmeres ans Gtgns of the gagitts again the 


Ts cates were of the utmoſt im- Damen 
portance, and deprived the ſucceſſor of the chief branches NK. 
of royalty. A method was there chalked out, by which 
the nation, on every new reign, could be enſured of 
having 2 parliament, which the king ſhould not, for a 
certain time, have it in his power to diſſalve. cy 

H 4 
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cuar. of a popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was to forſeit the right 
wo of conferring any eccleſiaſtical preferments: No member 


2679 · 


of the privy council, no judge of the common law or in 
chancery, was to be put in or diſplaced but by conſent 
of parliament : And the fame precaution was extended to 
the military part of the government; to the lord lieute- 
nants and deputy licutenants of the counties, and to all 
officers of the navy, The chancellor of himfelf added, 
It is hard to invent another reſtraint; confidering how 
much the revenue will depend upon the conſent of 
+ parkament, and how impoſſible it is to raiſe money 
% without ſuch conſent, But yet, if any thing clic can 
++ occur to the wiſdom of parliament, which may far- 
5s ther ſecure religion and liberty againſt a popiſh ſucceſ- 
« for, without defeating the right of ſucceſſion itſelf, his 
«© majeſty will readily conſent to it,” 

Ir is remarkable, that, when theſe limitations were 
firſt hid before the council, Shafteſbury and Temple 


inſufficient ; and that nothing but the total excluſion of 


| the duke could give a proper ſecurity to the kingdom, 


Temple, on the other hand, thought that the reſtraints 
were ſo rigorous as even to ſubvert the conſtitution ; and 
that ſhackles, put upon a popiſh ſucceſſor, would not 
afterwards be eaſily caſt off by a proteſtant. It is cer- 
tain, that the duke was extremely alarmed when he heard 
of this ſtep taken by the king, and that he was better 
pleaſed even with the bill of excluſion itſelf, which, he 
thought, by reaſon of its violence and injuſtice, could 
never poſſibly be cartied into execution. There is alſo 
reaſon to believe, that the king would not have gone ſa 
far, had he not expected, from the extreme fury of the 
commons, that his conceſſions would be rejected, and 

that 
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would by that means lie entirely at their door. 

IT foon appeared that Charles had entertained a juſt 
opinion of the diſpoſitions of the houſe. So much were 
the commons actuated by the cabals of Shafteſbury and 
other malcontents ; ſuch violent antipathy prevailed againſt 
popery, that the king's conceſſions, though much more 


Ireland. It was there declared, that the fovercignty of 
theſe kingdoms, upon the king's death or refignation, 
ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the 
duke; that all as of royalty which that prince hould 
afterwards perform, ſhould not only be void, but be deem- 
cd treaſon ; that if he fo much as centered any of theſe 
dominions, he ſhould be deemed guilty of the fame of- 
niſhed as rebels and traitors, This important bill, which 
implied baniſhment as well as excluſion, paſſed the lower 
houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine. 

Tux commons were not ſo wholly employed about the 
excluſion-bill as to overlook all other ſecurities to liberty. 
The country party, during all the laſt parliament, had 
much exclaimed againſt the bribery and corruption of the 
members ; and the fame reproach had been renewed 
againſt the preſent parliament. An enquiry was made 
into a complaint which was ſo dangerous to the honour 
of that aſſembly ; but very little foundation was found for 
it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was the pay-maſter, confeſſed 
to the houſe, that nine members received penſions to the 
amount of three thouſand four hundred pounds: And 
ater a rigorous enquiry by 2 ſecret committee, eight 
more peakoners were diſcovered. A ſum alſo, about 


that the blame of not forming a reaſonable accommodation © N Ax. 


203 


n. 
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were nat embraced. A bill was brought in for the total 14. 
excluſion of the duke from the crown of Eaghad and 
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CH A F. lent to others. The writers of that age pretend that 
Lanes Clifford and Danby had adopted oppolite maxims with 
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regard to pecuniary ir uence. The former endeavoured 
to gain the leaders and orators of the houſe, and deemed 
the others of no confequence. The latter thought it 
ſufficient to gain a majority, however compoſed. It is 
likely that the means, rather than the intention, were 
wanting to both theſe miniſters. 

Pzx$1ONs and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government ; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded againſt, nor too 
vehemently decried by every one who has a regard to the 
virtue and liberty of a nation. The influence, however, 
which the crown acquires from the diſpoſal of places, 
honours, and preferments, is to be eſteemed of a different 
nature. "This engine of power may become too forcible, 
but it cannot altogether be aboliſhed, without the total 
deſtructĩon of monarchy, and even of all regular autho- 
rity. But the commons at this time were fo jealous of 
the crown, that they brought in a bill, which was twice 
read, excluding from the lower houſe all who poſſeſſed 


any lucrative office. 


Tus ſtanding army and the king's guards were by the 
commons voted to be illegal : A new pretenſion, it muſt 
be confeſſed ; but for the full ity of 
THO * 

AzBITRARY impriſonment is 2 grievance which, in 
fome degree, has place almoſt in every government, ex- 
cept in that of Great Britain; and our abfolute ſecurity 
from it we owe chiefly to the preſent parliament ; a merit 
betrayed them. The great charter had laid the foundation 
of this valuable part of liberty ; the petition of right had 
renewed and extended it; but fome proviſions were ſtill 


wanting 
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this act, it was prohibited to fend any one to a priſon be- 
yond fea. No judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt refuſe 
to any priſoner a writ of habeas corpus, by which the gaoler 
was directed to produce in court the body of the prifoner 
(whence the writ has its name), and to certify the cauſe 
of his detainer and impriſonment. If the gaol lie within 
twenty miles of the judge, the writ muſt be obeyed in 
three days; and fo proportion2bly for greater diſtances: 
Every priſoner muſt be indifted the fi: it term after his 
commitment, and brought to trial in the ſubſequent term. 


And no man, after being enlarged by order of court, 


can be recommitted for the fame offence. This law feems 
neceſſary for the protection of liberty in a mixed monar- 
chy ; and as it has not place in any other form of govern- 
ment, this conſideration alone may induce us to prefer 
our preſent conſtitution to all others. It muſt, however, 
be confeſled, that there is fome difficulty to reconcile 
with ſuch extreme liberty the full ſecurity and the regular 
police of a ftate, eſpecially the police of great cities. It 
may alſo be doubted, whether the low ſtate of the public 
revenue in this period, and of the military power, did not 


ſtill render fome diſcretionary authority in the crown ne- 

ceſſary to the ſupport of government. | 
Duns theſe zealous efforts for the protection of 

liberty, no 


for the crown was diſcovered by 
this parliament. The king's revenue lay under great 
debts and anticipations : Thoſe branches granted in the 
years 1669 and 1670 were ready to expire: And the ficet 
was repreſented by the king as in great decay and difor- 
der. But the commons, inſtead of being affected by theſe 
diſtreſſes of the crown, truſted chiefly to them for paſſing 
the excluſion - bill, and for puniſhing and diſplaciag all the 


107 
wanting to render it complete, and prevent all evafioa © N A f. 
or delay from miniſters and judges. The a& of hateas ie, 
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miniſters who were obnoxious to them. They were there- 
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nefs. Jealous, however, of the army, they granted the fame 
ſum of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for di-. 
banding it by the laſt parliament ; though the vote, by 
reaſon of the ſubſequent prorogation and diffolhution, joined 
to ſome ſcruples of the lords, had not been carried into an 
act. This money was appropriated by very ſtrĩct clauſes ; 
but the commons infiſted not, as formerly, upon its being 
paid into the chamber of London. 
Tus impeachment of the five popiſh lords in the 
Tower, with that of the carl of Danby, was carried on 
with vigour. The power of this miniſter, and his ereilt 
with the king, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
popular leaders; and the commons hoped, that, if he 
were puſhed to extremity, he would be obliged, in order 
to juſtify his own conduct, to lay open the whole intrigue 
of the French alliance, which they ſuſpected to contain 
a ſecret of the molt dangerous nature. The king, on 
his part, apprehenſive of the fame conſequences, and 
defirous to protect his minifter, who was become criminal 
merely by obeying orders, employed his whole intereſt to 
ſupport the validity of that pardon which had been 
him. The lords appointed a day for the ex- 
amination of the queſtion, and agreed to hear counſe! on 
both fides : But the commons would not fubmit their 
pretenſions to the diſcuſſion of argument and enquiry. 
They voted, that whoever ſhould preſume, without their 
leave, to maintain before the houſe of peers the validity 
of Danby's pardon, ſhould be accounted a betrayer of 
the libertics of the Engliſh commons. And they made 
a demand, that the biſhops, whom they knew to be de- 
voted to the court, ſhould be removed, not only when 
the trial of the earl ſhould commence, but alſo when the 
validity of his pardon ſhould be diſcuſſed. 
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Tur biſhops before the reformation had always 
joyed a ſeat in parliament: But fo far were they 
from regarding that dignity as a privilege, 


anciently 
that they 
Kate, in- 


was flarted 2 new queſtion of no ſmall importance. The 
commogs, who were now enabled, by the violence of the 
and the neceffities of the crown, to make new 
acquiſitions of powers and privileges, infifted that the 
diſhops had no more title to vote in the queſtion of the 
es pardon than in the impeachment itſelf. The 
biſhops aſſerted, that the pardon was merely a prelimi- 
nary ; and that, neither by the canon law nor the practice 
of were they ever obliged, in capital caſes, 
w withdraw tl the very commencement of the trial 
iefelf. If their abſence was conſidered as 2 privilege, 
which was its real origin, it depended on their own 
choice, how far they would infift upon it. If regarded as 
2 diminution of their right of peerage, ſuch unfavourable 
cuſtoms ought never to be extended beyond the very cir- 
cumſtance eſtabliſhed by them ; and all arguments, from 
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eg a pretended parity of reaſon, were in that caſe of little or 
— no authority. 

2679 Tus houſe of lords was fo much influenced by theſe 
reaſons, that they admitted the biſhops” right to vote, 
when the validity of the pardon ſhould be examined. The 
commons inſiſted ſtill on their withdrawing ; and thus a 
quarrel being commenced between the two. houſes, the 
king, who expected nothing but freſh inſtances of vio- 
lence from this parliament, began to entertain thoughts 
of Lying hold of fo favourable a pretence, and of finiſh- 
ing the ſeffion by a prorogation. While in this diſpok- 
tion, he was alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the 
houſe of commons was preparing a remonſtrance, in or- 


der to inflame the nation ſtill farther upon the favourite 


ph May. topics of the plot and of paper. He haſtencd, therefore, 
to execute his intention, even without conſulting his new 
council, by whoſe advice he had promiſed to regulate his 
whole conduct. And thus were diſappointed all the pro- 
jects of the malcontents, who were extremely enraged at 
this vigorous meaſure of the king's. Shafteſbury publicly 
threatened, that he would have the head of whoever had 
Proreg"tion adviſed it. The parliament was foon after diffolved wich- 


Serie of council; and writs were iſſued for a new 


portiament, parliament. The king was willing to try every means 
2 which gave a proſpect of more compliance in his ſubjects; 
and, in caſe of failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie 
on thofe whoſe obſtinacy forced him to extremities. 
Bur, even during the receſs of parliament, there was 
no interruption to the proſecution of the catholics accuſed 
of the plot: The king found himſelf obliged to give way 
T6 os 0 this popular fury. Whitebread, provincial of the 
exccutima of jeſuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of 
— them of the fame order, were firſt brought to their trial. 
Beſides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witneſs, ap- 
pownd ogninit the — 8 * 
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to lord Afton, and, though poor, poſſeſſed 2 character © 8 A F. 
ſomewhat more reputable than the other two: But his 

account of the intended maſſacres and affaffinations was 167% 
equally monſtrous and incredible. He even afferted that 
200,000 papiſts in England were ready to take arms. 
The priſoners proved, by fixteen witneſſes from St. Omers, 
ſtudents, and moſt of them young men of family, that 
Oates was in that ſeminary at the time when he ſwore 
that he was in London : But as they were catholics, and 
diſciples of the jeſuits, their teſtimony, both with the 
judges and jury, was totally diſregarded. Even the re- 
ception which they met with in court was full of out- 
rage and mockery. One of them faying that Oates 
always continued at St. Omers, if he could believe-his 


ſenſes ; © You papiſts,“ faid the chief juſtice, © are 


taught not to believe your ſenſes.” It muſt be con- 
felled, that Oates, in oppoſition to the ſtudents of St. 
Omers, found means to bring evidence of his having been 
at that time in London: But this evidence, though it 
had, at that time, the appearance of fome folidity, was 
afterwards diſcovered, when Oates himſelf was tried for 
perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to 
diſcredit that witneſs, the jeſuits proved, by undoubted 
teſtimony, that he had perjured himſelf in father Ireland's 
trial, whom they ſhewed to have been in Staffordſhire at 
the very time when Oates ſwore that he was committing 
treaſon in London. But all theſe pleas availed them no- 

tence of death; and were executed, perſiſting to their 

laſt breath in the moſt folemn, carneft, and deliberate, 

though diſregarded, proteſtatĩons of their innocence. 

Tus next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent 1 
lawyer, by whom all the concerns of the jeſuits were Larne. 
managed. Oates and Bedloe fwore, that all the papal 
commiſſions by which the chief offices in England were 
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filled with catholics, paſſed through his bands. When 
verdict was given againſt the priſoner, the ſpectators ex- 
preſſed their ſavage joy by loud acclamations. So bigh 
for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, were 
almoſt torn in pieces by the rabble: One in particular 
was bruiſed to ſuch 2 degree as to put his life in danger : 
And another, 2 woman, declared, that unleſs the court 
could afford her protection, ſhe durſt not give evidence: 
But as the judges could go no farther than promiſe to 
puniſh fuck as ſhould do ber any injury, the prifonce 
himſelf had the humanity to wave her teſtimony. 

So far the informers had proceeded with fuccefs : Their 
accuſation was hitherto equivalent to a ſentence of death. 
The firft check which they received was on the trial of 


with ? he added, «© God forbid I fhould foy any thing 
« 2p2inft Sir George: For I know nothing more againſt 
« bim. On the trial be gave poſitive evidence of the 
priſoner's guilt. There were many other circumſtances 
which favoured Wakeman: But what chiefly contributed 
to his acquittal, was the connexion of his cauſe with that 


of the queen, whom no one, even during the higheſt pre- 


judices of the times, could fincerely believe guilty. The 


ſelves, and recal that good fenſe and humanity which 
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40 give 2 favourable charge to the jury. Oates and Bed. e A 4 r. 
Joe had whe ener to actack him to his Bet, and en IVE, 
de accuſe bim cr portiality before the council.” The 1679. 
Wakeman's acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortification 
to the furious proſecutors of the plot, and fixed an inde- 
Boe fin upon the witneſſes. But Wakeman, after he 
recovered his liberty, finding himſelf expoſed to ſueh in - 
veterate enmĩty, — — Rn go” 
ſecutions, thought it prudent to retire beyond fea: And 
his fight was interpreted as a proof of guilt, by thoſe 
. irate udndactsr tree 
ſpiracy. 
Ter tens Gſcontents in England, and the refraory ws of 
diſpoſition of the parliament, drew the attention of the ga 
Scoreiſh tovenariters, and gave them a proſpect of 
time putting an end to thoſe opprefſions, under which 
they had fo long laboured. It was ſuſpected to have been 
the policy of Lauderdale and his affociates to puſh theſe 
unhappy met! to extremities, and force them into rebel- 
nom, with a view of reaping profit from the forfeitures and 
attaitiders, which would enfue' upon it. But the cove- 
nanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne all 
acts of hoffility ; and that tyrannical miniſter had failed of 
on an infurreQion in that country. 
© fille? WU they wilihdrecd on baits Kee 
their principles, and whom they experienced to be an un- 
relenting perſecitor of all thoſe who diſſented from the 
He had an officer under him, one 


eſtabliſhed w 
ticles, .and who by his violent proſecutions had rendered 
6 A company 


Vos. VIII. of 


214 


CHAT. 
2 With an intention, if not of killing him, at leaſt of cha- 
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of theſe had waylaid him on the road near St. Andrews, 


ſtiaing him ſo ſeverely as would afterwards render him 
more cautious in perſecuting the non-conformiſts*. While 
looking out for their prey, they were ſurprized at fecing 
the archbiſhop's coach paſs by; and they immediately 
interpreted this incident as a declaration of the ſecret pur- 


that almoſt all his ſervants, by ſome accident, were ab- 
ſent, they no longer doubted, but heaven had here deli- 
vered their capital enemy into their hands. Without 
farther deliberation, they fell upon him ; dragged him 
from his coach ; tore him from the arms of his daughter, 
who interpoſed with cries and tears; and piercing him 
with redoubled wounds, left him dead on the ſpot, and 
immediately diſperſed themſelves. 
Tus atrocious action ſerved the miniſtry as a pretence 
for 2 more violent perſecution againſt the fanatics, on 
whom, without diſtinction, they threw the guilt of thoſe 
furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of 
Sharpe had excited an univerſal joy among the covenant- 
ers, and that their blind seal had often Jed them, in 
their books and fermons, to praiſe and recommend the 
aſlaiſi nation of thei enemies, whom they conſidered as the 
enemies of, all true piety and godlineſs, The flocies of 
Jacl and Sifcra, of Ehud and Eglon, refounded from 
every pulpit. The officers, quanered in the weft, re- 
ceived more ftrict orders to find out and diſperſe all con- 
venticles ; and for that reaſon the covenanters, inſtead of 
meeting in ſmall bodics, were obliged to celebrate their 
in numerous aſſemblies, and to bring arms for 
their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, a ſmall borough near 
Glaſgow, they openly ſet forth a declaration againſt pre- 


. church of Scotland, vol. ii, 
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lacy; and in the market- place burned ſeveral acts of par- cus. 
hament and acts of council, which had cftabliſhed that 
mode of eccleſiaſt ical government, and had prohibited 267% 
conventicles. For this infult on the fupreme authority, 
they purpoiely choſe the 2gth of May, the anniverſary of 
the reftoration ; and previouſly extinguiſhed the bonſires, 
Carran Graham, afterwards viſcount Dundee, an 
active and enterprizing officer, attacked a great conven- 
ticle upon Loudon-hill, and was repulſed with the loſs of 
thirty men. "The covenanters, finding that they were 
unwarily involved in ſuch deep guilt, were engaged to 
perſevere, and to feek, from their valour and fortune 
alone, for that indemnity, which the ſeverity of the go- 
vernment left them no hopes of ever being able otherwiſe 
to obtain. They puſhed on to Glaſgow ; and though at 
firſt repulſed, they afterwards made themſelves maſters of 
that city ; diſpaſleſſed the eſtabliſhed clergy ; and iſſued 
proclamations, in which they declared, that they fought 
agaioft the king's ſupremacy, againſt popery and prelacy, 
and againſt a popiſh ſucce ſſor. 
How accidental ſoever this inſurrection might appear, 
there is ceaſon to ſuſpect, that ſome great men, in com- 
bination with the popular leaders in Logland, had ſecretly 
inſtigated the covenanters to proceed to ſuch extremities *, 
and hoped for the fame effects that had forty years before 
enſued from the diſorders in Scotland. The king alfo, 
apprehenſive of like conſequences, immetiately diſpatched 
thither Monmouth with a ſmall body of Engliſh cavalry. 
That nobleman joined to theſe troops the Scottiſh guards, 
and fome regiments of militia, levied from the well · affect- 
ed counties ; and with great celerity marched in queſt of 


bridge. 
© Alzermnen Sidney's letters, p. co. + 
| I 2 _ acceſs 
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CH 4 P. zccefs to them but over a bridge, which a ſmall body was 


267g. 


224 June» 


, able to defend againſt the king's forces. They ſhewed 


in the choice of their poſt ; but diſcovered nei- 
ther nor valour in any other ftep of their con- 
duct. No nobility and few gentry had joined them : The 
clergy were in reality the generals ; and the whole army 
bridge; and the body of rebels, who defended it, main- 
tained their poſt as long as their ammunition laſted. 
When they ſent for more, they received orders to quit 
their ground, and to retire backwards. This imprudent 
meaſure occaſioned an immediate defeat to the cove- 
and drew up his forces oppoſite to the enemy. His can- 
non alone put them to rout. About 700 fell in the 
purſuit: For properly ſpeaking there was no ion. 


Twelve hundred were taken priſoners ; and were treated 


hanged. >. k | 
beſides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. "The king in- 
tended to intruft the government of that kingdom in his 
hands. He had married z Scottiſh lady, heir of a great 


family, and allied to all the chief nobility. And Lauder- 
dale, as he was now declining in his parts, and was much 
decayed in his memory, began to loſe with the king that 
influence which he had maintained during fo many years ; 
notwithſtanding the efforts of his numerous enemies both 


in Scodand and England, and notwithſtanding the many 
violent and tyrannical actions of which be had been 


guilty. Even at preſent be retained fo much influence 28 
7 | a i 
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to poiſon all the good intentions, which the king, either © NA P. 
of himſelf or by Monmouth's fuggeſtion, had formed with vt, 
regard to Scothad. An act of indemnity was granted; . 
but Lauderdale took care, that it ſhould be fo worded as 

rather to afﬀfard protection to himſelf and his affociates, 

than to the unhappy covenanters. And though orders 
were given to connive thenceforwards at all conventicles, 
he found means, under a variety of pretences, to clude 
the execution of them. It muſt be owned however to his 
praiſe, that he was the chief perſon, who, by his counſel, 
occaſioned the expeditious march of the forces and the 
prompt orders given to Monmouth; and thereby difap- 
pointed all the expectations of the Engliſh malcontents, 
who, reſlecting on the diſpoſition of men's minds in both 
kingdoms, had entertained great hopes from the progreſs 
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Ae be of tbe ad es 
tub plat —— Whig and Tory — Anew parliament 
—— Vielence of the commens —— Excluſion bill 
—— Arguments for and again the exciyfton —— 
Excluſion bill rejefied—— Trial of Stafford —— 
His execution Violence of the commons ——— 
at Oxford —— Fitzberris's caſe —— Parliement 
difobved —— Viftery of the rojalifts. 


HE king, obſerving that the whole nation con. 
curred at firſt in the belicf and profecution of the 


pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, an entire 
belief and acquieſccnce in that famous abſurdity, and by 
this artiſice he had eluded the violent and irrefiſtible tor- 
rent of the people. When a lite time and recolleQion, 
as well as the execution of the pretended conſpirators, 
had forewhat moderated the general fury, he was now 
enabled to form a conſiderable party, devoted to the in- 
terefts of the crown, and determined to oppoſe the preten- 
fions of the malcontents. 

In every mixed government, fuch as that of England, 
the bulk of the nation will always incline to preſerve the 
entice frame of the conſtitution ; but according to the 
various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of men, 
ſome will ever attach themſelves with more paſſion to the 
regal, others to the popylay part of the government. 


Though the king, after his reftoration, had endeavoured 
to 
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to adoliſh the diſtinction of parties, and had choſen his C H A P. 
miniſters from among all denominations ; no ſooner had, 
he loft his -popularity, and expoſed himfielf ro general 2679. 
than he found it neceſſary to court the old cava- 
lier party, and to promiſe them full compenſation for 
that negleft of which they had hitherto complained. 
The preſent emergence made it ſtill more neceſſary for 
him to apply for their ſupport ; and there were many cir- 
cumſtances, which determined them, at this time, to fly 
to the aſiſtance of the crown, and to the prutection of the 
royal family. 
A rarTyY, ſtrongly attached to monarchy, will natu- 
rally be jealous of the right of fuccefion, by which alone, 
they believe, ſtability to be preſerved in the government, 
and a barrier fixed againſt the encroachments of popular 
aſſemblies. The project, openly embraced, of excluding 
the duke, appeared to that party a dangerous innovation : 
And the deſign, ſecretly projected, of advancing Mon- 
mouth, made them apprebenſive, left the inconveniencies 
of a diſputed fuccefion ſhould be propagated to all poſte- 
rity. While the jealous Jovers of liberty maintained, 
that a king, whoſe title depended on the parkament, 
would naturally be more attentive to the intereſts, at leaſt 
to the humours of the people; the paſſionate admirers of 
monarchy conſidered all dependance as a degradation of 
kingly government, and a great ſtep towards the eftabliſh- 
ment of a commonwealth in England. 
brought great acceſſion of force to the king, he derived 
n leſs ſupport from the confederacy, which he had, at 
this time, the addreſs to form with the church of Eng- 
land. He repreſented to the ecclefiaſtics the great num- 
ber of preſbyterians and other ſectaries, who had entered 
into the popular party ; the encouragement and favour 
which they met wih; the loudneſs of their cries with 
14 regard 
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regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made the 
, eſtabl ſhed clergy and their adberents apprehend, that the 
ald ſcheme for the abolition of prelacy as well as monarchy 
was revived, and that the fame miſeries and oppreflions 
awaited them, to which, during the civil wars and ufurp- 
ations, they had fo long been expoſed. 

- T ws memory alſo of thoſe diſmal times united many 
indiſſerent and impartial perſons to the crown, and begat 
a dread left the zeal for liberty ſhould engraft itſelf on fa- 
naticiſm, and ſhould once more kindle 2 civil war in the 
kingdom. Had not the king ftill retained the prerogative 
of diſſolving the parliament, there was indeed reaſon to 
apprehend the renewal of all the pretenſions and violences 
which had uſhered in the laſt commotions. The one 
period appeared an exact counter-part to the other : But 
fill diſcerning judges could perceive, both in the fpicit of 


the parties and in the genius of the prince, a material dif- 


ſerence ; by means of which Charles was enabled at laſt, 
though with the imminent peril of liberty, to preſerve the 
peace of the nation. 


Tun cry again popery was loud ; but it proceeded | 


leſs from religious than from party zeal, in,thoſe who 
propagated, and even in thoſe who adopted it. The ſpi- 
rit of enthuſiaſm had occafioned fo much miſchicf, and 


had been fo ſucceſsfully exploded, that it was not poſhble, 


by any artifice, again to revive and ſupport it. Cant had 
been ridiculed ; hypocriſy detected; the pretenſions to. a 
more thorough reformation, and to greater purity, had be- 
come ſuſpicious ; and inſtead of denominating themſelves 
the gedly party, the appellation affected at the beginning 
of the civil wars, the preſent patriots were content with 
calling themſelves the good and the hang party*: A ſure 
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Tu king too, though not endowed with the integrity 
and firift principles of his father, was happy in = more 
amiable manner, and more popular addreſs. Far from 
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popular leaders, whom he had admined, would zealouſly 
oppoſe 2 reſolution, which diſconcerted all their ſchemes ; 
and that the royaliſts would not dare, by ſupporting it, 
to expole themſelves to the vengeance of the parkament, 
when it mould be afſembled. Theſe reaſons obliged him 
to take this ſtep entirely of himſelf ; and he only declared 
his reſolution in council. qe up Argo 

ing had made profeſſion never to any mea- 
CS — be connlitivn, be def often 
broken that reſolution, and had been neceſſitated, in affairs 
of the greateſt conſequence, to controul their opinion. 
Many of them in diſguſt threw up about this time ; 
particularly lord Ruſſel, the moſt popular man in the 
nation, as well from the mildneſs and integrity of his 
character, as from his zealous attachment to the religion 
and kberties of his country. Though carried into fome 
exceſſes, his intentions were ever eſteemed upright ; and 
being heir to the greateſt fortune in the kingdom, as 
well as void of ambition, men believed, that nothing but 
the laſt neceffity could ever engage him to embrace any 
defperate meaſures. Shafteſbury, who was, in moſt par- 
ticulars, of an oppoſite character, was removed by the 
king from the office of preſident of the council; and the 
earl of Radnor, 2 man who poſſeſſed whimfical talents 


and ſplenctic virtues, was ſubſtituted in his place. 


br 
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2 Ir was the favour and countenance of the parlament, 


Lene Which had chicfly encouraged the rumour of plots; but 
2679 the nation had gotten fo much into that vein of 


lawed for felony, convicted of coining, and expoſed to 
all the public infamy which the laws could inflit on the 
baſeſt and moſt ſhameful enormitiess. The credulity of 
the people, and the humour of the times enabled even this 
man to become a perſon of conſequence. He was the 
author of a new incident, called the man- tub plot, from 
the place where ſome papers, relating to it, were found. 


y: 


did not rather mean to cheat boch: But he foon found, 
that the belief of the nation was more open to a popilh 
than a prefbyterian plot; and he reſolved to ſtrike in with 
the prevailing hamour. Though ao weight could be 
lid on his teſtimony, great clamour was raiſed ; as if the 
eourt, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the 


be confeſſed, that the preſent period, by the prevalence 
and ſuſpicion of fuch mean and ignoble arts on all fides, 
throws 2 great ſlain on the Britiſh annals. . 


preſhyterians with the guilt of a falſe conſpiracy. It muſt 
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Tumusrvous petitioning was one of the chief arti- 
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year is remarkable for being the epoch of the well-known 


epithets of WHIG and TORY, by which, and 


the courtiers and the popiſh banditti in Ireland, to whom 
the appellation of Tory was affized. And afier this 
manner, theſe fooliſh terms of reproach came into public 


and general uſe; and even at preſent ſeem not nearer 


their end than when they were firſt invented. 

Tun king uſed every art to encourage his partizans, 
and to reconcile the people to his government. He per- 
ſevered in the great neal which he affeted againſt popery. 
He even allowed ſeveral prieſts to be put to death, for no 
other crime than their having received orders in the 
Romith church. It is fingular, that one of them, called 
Evans, was playing at tennis, when the warrant” for his 
immediate execution was notified to bim: He fwoce, 
that he would play out his ſet firſt. Charles, with the 
fame view of acquiring popularity, formed an alliance 
with Spain, and alſo offered an alliance to Holland : But 
the Dutch, terrified with the great power of France, and 
fſecing lintle reſource in a country fo diftrafled as Eng. 
kind, declined acceptance. He had fent for the duke 
from Stotland, but defired him to return, when the time 
of aſſembling the packament began to approach. 15 
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the chief juſtice ſent for them, and- fad- 
| , diſmiſſed them. Shaf- 
however obtained the end for which he had 
undertaken this bold meaſure : He ſhowed to all his 
followers the deſperate refolution with he had em- 
braced, never to admit of any accommudation or com- 
poſition with the duke. By fach daring conduct he gave 
them aſſurance, that he was fully determined- not to 
deſert their cauſe ; and he engaged them to 2 like devoted 
— —— —————————— 
to them. 
Ad the kiegdies' was oegulety addepeats: divided into 
two zealous parties, it was not didicuit for the king to 
know, that the majprity of the new houſe of commons 
was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to the court : But that 
—— — nen 
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firmly in the fame views and purpoſes : That he was 
determined, that nothing on bis part fhould be wanting 
to ſuch a falutary end; and provided the fuccefion were 
preſerved in its due and legal courſe, he would concur in 
any expedient for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion : 
That the farther examination of the popiſh plot and the 
puniſhment of the criminals were requiſite for the fafety 
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« world will fee, that it is no fault of mine: 
have done all that it was poſlible for me to do, to keep 

« you in peace while I live, and to leave you fo when 
23 I die. But from {© great prudence and fo good affec- 
tion as yours, I can fear nothing of this kind ; but do 
<< deavours to bring this parkiament to 2 good and happy 

ALL theſe mollifying exprefions had no influence with violence of 
the commons. Every flep which they took betrayed === 
that it was the undoubted right of the ſubject to petition 
the king for the calling and fitting of parliament. Not 
content with this decifion, which feems juſtifiable in a 
Vos. VIII. K © mined 
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by their arbitrary and capricious commitments. The 
chief jealouſy, it. is true, of the Engliſh conſtitution is 
naturally and juſtly directed againſt the crown ; nor in- 
deed have the commons any other means of fecuring their 
privileges than by commitments, which, as they cannot 
beforchand be eradly determined by law, muſt always 
appear in ſome degree arbitrary. Senſible of theſe reafons, 
diſcretionary power exerciſed by the houſe : But as it was 
now carried to exceſs, and was abuſed to ferve the pur- 
poſes of faction, great complaints againſt it were heard 
from all quarters. At hf, the vigour and courage of 
one Stowel of Exeter, an abhborrer, put an end to the 
practice. He refuſed to obey the ſerjcant at arms, ftood 
upon his defence, and faid, that he knew of no kw by 
which they pretended to commit him. The houſe, find- 


by the late law of habeas corpus, was every day violated 8 


— 
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CHAP. North; confirmed all his former evidence, except that 


XVI. 


165. 


with regard to the duke and the queen ; and defired 
North to apply to the king for fome money to relieve him 
in his neceffities. A few days after, he expired ; and the 
whole party triumphed extremely in theſe circumſtances 
of his death: As if ſuch a teffimony could be deemed the 
affirmation of a dying man, as if his confefion of per- 
jury in ſome inſtances could aſſure his veracity in the reſt, 
and as if the perſeverance of one profligate could out- 
weigh the laſt words of ſo many men, guilty of no crime 
but that of popery. 

Tur commons even endeavoured, by their countenance 
and protection, to remove the extreme infamy with 
which Dangerfie!d was loaded, and to reftore him to the 
capacity of being an evidence. The whole tribe of 
informers they applauded and rewarded : Jennifon, Tur- 
berville, Dugdale, Smith, a Faria, appeared before 
them; and their teſtimony, however frivolous or abſurd, 
met with a favourable reception: The king was applied 
to in their behalf for penfons and pardons : Their nar- 
the approbation of the houſe: Dr. Tongue was recom- 
mended for the fr{t conſiderable church preferment which 
ſhould become vacant. Conſidering men's determined 
reſolution to believe, inftead of admiring that a palpable 
falſchood ſhould be maintained by witneſſes, it may juſtly 
appear wonderful, that no better evidence was ever pro- 
duced againſt the catholics. 
Tus principal reaſons, which ſtill ſupported the cla- 
mour of the popiſh plot, were the apprebenſions enter- 
tained by the people of the duke of York, and the reſo- 
lution, embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from 
the throne. Shafteſbury and many confiderable men of 
the party, had rendered themſelves irreconcileable with 
him, and could find their lafety no way but in his ruin. 

Monmouth's 
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Monmouth 's friends hoped, that the excluſion of that 


ment againſt the duke”s apoſtacy, the love of liberty, the 
zeal for religion, the attachment to faction; all theſe 
motives incited the country party. And above all, what 
ſupported the refolution of adhering to the excluſion, 
and rejecting all other expedients offered, was the hope 
artfully encouraged, that the king would at laſt be obliged 
to yield to their demand. His revenues were extremely 
burdened ; and even if free, could fcarcely fuffice for 
the neceſſary charges of government, much lefs for that 
pleaſure and expence to which he was inclined. Though 
he had withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, 
he was known ſecretly to retain a great aſſection for 
him. On no occaſion had he ever been found to per- 
as his beloved miſtreſs, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had 
been engaged, either from lucrative views, or the hopes 
of making the ſucceſſion fall on her own children, to 
unite herſelf with the popular party ; this incident was 
regarded as a favourable prognoſtic of their fucceſs. Sun- 
derland, ſecretary of ſtate, who had linked his intereſt 


with that of the dutchefs, had concurred in the fame 
meaſure. 


Bur beſides friendſhip for his brother and a regard to 
the right of ſucceſſion, there were many ftrong reaſons 
which had determined Charles to perſevere in oppoſing 
the exclukon. All the rojalifts and the devotees to the 
church; that party by which alone monarchy was ſup- 
ported ; regarded the right of fucceſfion as inviolable ; 


- and if abandoned by the king in fo capital an article, it 


was to be feared that they would, in their turn, deſert 
his cauſe, and deliver him over to the pretenſions and 
uſurpations of the country party. The country party, 
wade ata brad beaded 
| , 
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CHAF. 
prince would make way for their patron. The reſent- 
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find them rejected by the obſtinacy of the commons ; and 
hoped, that, after the ſpirit of oppoſition had ſpent itſelf 
i 1 1 the time would come, when he 
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in king, lords, and commons, which comprehend every 
order of the community : And there is no pretext for 
exempting any circumftance of government, not even 


has renounced the religion of the ſtate, and has zealouſly 
embraced a faith totally hoftile and incompatible. A 
prince of that communion can never put truſt in a people 
fo prejudiced againſt him: The people muſt be equally 
diffident of ſuch a prince: Foreign and deſtructive alli- 
ances will ſeem to one the only protection of his throne : 
Perpetual jealoul: oppo:tion, faction, even inſurrections 
will be emplov-i by the ocher as the fole ſecurities for 

Rea thei 


e 2 ne their liberty and religion. Though theological 
— Ciples, when fet in oppoſition to 
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affords for the excluſion of the duke ; fince the univerſal 
belief of it diſcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation 


to his religion, and the utter impoſſibility of ever bringing 


them to acquieſce peaceably under the dominion of fuch a 
ſovereign. The prince, finding himſelf in fo perilous a 
and by totally ſubduing the privileges of a nation which 
had betrayed ſuch hoſtile diſpoſitions towards himſelf, 
and towards every thing which he deems the moſt facred. 
[tis in vain to propoſe limitations and expedients. What- 
ever ſhare of ity is left in the duke's hands, will 
be employed to the deſtructiom of the nation; and even 
the additional reſtraints, by diſcovering the public difi- 
dence and averſion, will ferve him as incitements to put 
himfcif in 2 condition entirely ſuperior and independent. 
And as the laws of England ſtill make reſiſtance treaſon, 
2nd neither do nor can admit of any poſitive exceptions ; 
what folly to leave the kingdom in fo perilous and abſurd 
2 fituation ; where the greateſt virtue will be expoſed to 

be 
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CEN have been able, during fo many ages, to remain im- 
rende; how much more, thoſe additional ones, which, 
zd. by depriving the monarch of power, tend fo far to their 
own ſecurity ? The fame jealoufy too of religion, which 
has engaged the people to lay theſe reſtraints upon the 
ſucceſſor, wilt extremely lefſen the number of his par- 


we ſeek not the expedient which is beſt in icfelf, but the 
beſt of ſuch as are prafticable. Tbe king willingly con- 
ſents to limitations, and has already offered ſome which 
are of the utmoſt importance: But he is determined to 
endure any extremity rather than allow the right of ſuc 
ceſſiom to be invaded. Let us beware of that factious 
violence, which leads to demand more than will be 
granted ; leſt we loſe the advantage of thoſe beneficial 
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In the houſe of commons, the reaſoning of the enclu- CHAP. 
fonifts appeared the more convincing ; and the bill paſſes DOE, 
by a great majority. It was in the houſe of peers that 68s. 
the king expedited to oppoſe it with fucceſs. The court 
party was there fo prevalent, that it was carried only by 
2 majority of two to pay fo much regard to the bill as 
even to commit it. When it came to be debated, the 
conteſt was violent. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and Eſſex n u 
_ argued for it: Halifax chiefly conducted the debate againſt 
it, and diſplayed an extent of capacity and a force of elo- 
quence, which had never been ſurpaſſed in that aſſembly. 

He was animated, as well by the greatneſs of the occaſion, 

28 by d rivalſhip with his uncle Shafteſbury ; whom, du- 

ring that day's debate, he ſeemed, in the judgment of 

all, to have totally eclipſed. The king was preſent dur- 

ing the whole debate, which was prolonged till eleven at 

night. "The bill was thrown out by a conſiderable majo- Rares 

rity, All the biſhops, except three, voted againſt it. m a 

Beſides the influence of the court over them; the church 

of England, they imagined or pretended, was in greater 

danger from the prevalence of prefbyterianiſm than of 

popery, which, though favoured by the duke, and even 

by the king, was extremely repugnant to the genius of 

the nation. 

Taz commons diſcovered much ill humour upon this 

diſappointment. "They immediately voted an addreſs for 

the removal of Halifax from the king's councils and pre- 

ſence for ever. "Though the pretended cauſe was his ad- 

viſing the late frequent prorogations of parliament, the 

real reaſon was apparently his vigorous oppolition to the 

excluſion- hill. When the king applied for money to en- 

able him to maintain Tangiers, which he declared his 

preſent revenues totally unable to defend; inſtead of com- 

plying, they voted fuch an addreſs as was in reality a 

remonſtrance, and one little leſs violent than that famous 
remonſtrance, 
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ena. remonſtrance, which uſhered in the civil wars. All the 


——— auf of gorcrament, from the beginning almoſt of the 
2680. 


Trio] of 
Statiord; 


reign, are there infiſted on ; the Dutch war, the alliance 
with France, the prorogations and diffolutions of parlia- 
ment ; and as all theſe meaſures, as well as the dannable 
and hell;f plot, are there aſcribed to the machinations of 
papiſts, it was plainly infinuated, that the king had, all 
along, lain under the influence of that party, and was in 
reality the chief conſpirator againſt the religion and liber- 

ties of his people. 
Tus comm Gund toy cenduftes the green do- 
fineſs of the excluſion with extreme violence and even 
imprudence, bed yet much reaſon for the jealouſy, which 
gave riſe to it: But their vehement projecution of the 
popiſh plot even after fo long an interval, diſcovers fuch 
a ſpirit, either of credulity or injuſtice, as admits of no 
apology. The impeachment of the catholic lords in the 
Tower was revived ; and as viſcount Stafford, from his 
age, infirmities, and narrow capacity, was deemed the 
leaſt capable of defending himſelf, it was determined to 
pave the way for a ſentence againft the reſt. The chan- 
ene Tandy went Selb wo nas. mos 
high Reward for condudling the trial. 
Tunzz witneſſes were produced againſt the priſo- 
ner ; Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates fwore, 
that he faw Fenwic, the jeſuit, deliver to Stafford a 
commiſſion figned by de Oliva, general of the jefuits, 
appointing him pay-maſter to the papal army, which was 
to be levied for the ſubduing of England: For this ridi- 
culous impoſture ſtill maintained its credit with the com- 
mons. Dugdale gave teſtimony, that the priſoner, at 
Tixal, a feat of lord Aﬀon's had endeavoured to engage 
him in the deſign of murdering the king ; and had 
promiſed 
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him, befides the honour of being fainted by the © 3 A F. 
church, a reward of 500 pounds for that fervice. Tur- =, 
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derville depoſed, that the priſoner, in his own houſe at 
Paris, had made him 2 like propoſal. To offer money 
for murdering a king, without laying down any ſcheme 
by which the aſfaſſin may inſure ſome probability or poſ- 
ſdility of eſcape, is fo incredible in itſeli, and may fo 
eaſily be maintained by any proſtitute evidence, that an 
U— ́ Dons. act — ahh — 
ſtances, ought very little to be attended to by any court 
of j But notwithſtanding the ſmall hold, which 
the witneſſes afforded, the priſoner was able in many 
material particulars, to diſcredit their teſtimony. It was 
fworm by Dugdale, that Stafford had affiſted in a great 
confule of the catholics held at Tixal ; but Stafford 
proved by undoubted teſtimony, that at the time aſſigned 
he was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Turber- 
rille had ferved a noviciate among the Dominicans ; but 
having deſerted the convent, he had enlifted as a trooper 
in the French army; and being diſmiſſed that ſervice, he 
now lived in London, abandoned by all his relations, 
and expoſed to great poverty. Stafford proved, by the 
evidence of his gentleman and his page, that Turberville 
had never, either at Paris or at London, been feen in his 
company; and it might juſtly appear ſtrange, that a per- 
fon, who had fo important a ſecret in his keeping, was fo 
long entirely neglected by him. 


Tus clamour and outrage of the populace, during the 
trial, were extreme : Great abilities and eloquence were 
dilplayed by the managers, Sic William Jones, Sir Fran- 
cis Winniagton, and ferjeant Maynard : Yet did the 
priſoner, under all theſe diſadvantages, make a better 
defence than was expected, either by his friends or his 
enemies : The unequal conteſt in which be was engaged, 
ode. caceter. hm 
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credible, that now, in his old age, eaſy in his circum- 
ances, but diſpirited by infirmities, he would belye the 
whole courſe of his life, and engage againſt his royal 
maſter, from whom he had ever received kind treatment, 
in the mott deſperate and moſt bloody of all conſpiracies ? 
He remarked the infamy of the witneſſes ; the contradic- 
tions and abſurdities of their teſtimony ; the extreme in- 
digence in which they had lived, though engaged, as 
they pretended, in a conſpiracy with kings, princes, and 
nobles ; the credit and opulence to which they were at 
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their own republican humour, and complying with the e C. 
prevalent ſpirit of their party, ever jealous of monarchy, , * , 
ftarted a doubt with regard to the king's power of exer- 

ciſing even this fmall degree of Jenity. © Since he can- 

« not pardon the whole,” faid they, how can he have 

« power to remit any part of the ſentence ?” They pro- 

poſed the doubt to both "houſes : The peers pronounced = 

it ſuperfluous ; and even the commons, apprehenſive left 

a queſtion of this nature might make way for Stafford's 
eſcape, gave this ſingular anfwer : * This houſe is con- 

« tent, that the ſheriffs do execute William late viſcount 

« Stafford by ſevering his head from his body only.” 
Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the fury of the times, 


ere at than that lord Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the virtue and hu- 
more manity of his character, ſeconded in the houſe this bar- 
oteſt - barous ſeruple of the ſheriffs. 
every Is the interval between the ſentence and execution, 
igna- many efforts were made to ſhake the refolution of the in- 
firm and aged priſoner, and to bring him to ſome confet- 
afford fon of the treaſon for which be was condemned. It 
f fix was even rumoured, that he had confeſſed ; and the zealous 
dices, partymen, who, no doubt, had ſecretly, notwithſtanding 
with their credulity, entertained ſome doubts with regard to the 
aiſed, reality of the popiſh conſpiracy, expreſſed great triumph 
= the on the occafion. But Stafford, when again called before 
reeds the houſe of peers, diſcovered many ſchemes, which had 
mini- been laid by himſelf and others for procuring a toleration 
„ be io the catholics, at leaſt a mitigation of the penal laws 
_ enafled againſt them: And he proteſted, that this was 
by not the ſole treaſon of which he had ever been guilty. 
2 * Srarronb now prepared himfelf for death with the 
my intrepĩ which became his birth and flation, and 
* which was the natural reſult of the innocence and inte- 
— grity which, during the courſe of a long life, he had ever 
_ maintained ; His mind ſeemed even to collect new force 


from 
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from the violence and oppreſſion under which he laboured. 


Wen going to execution, he called for a cloak to defend 


12680. 
23h Dec. 


him againſt the rigour of the feafon : * Perhaps,” faid 


he, I may ſhake with cold ; but I truſt in God, not 


ond execu» © for fear.” On the ſcaffold, he continued, with reite- 


tons 


rated and earneſt afſeverations, to make proteftations of 
his innocence : All his fervour was exerciſed on that 
point: When he mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe perjuries 
had bereaved him of life, his exprefions were full of 
mildneſs and of charity. He folemaly difavowed all 
had aſeribed without diſtinction to the church of Rome: 
And he hoped, he faid, that the time was now approach- 
ing, when the preſent deluſion would be diffipated ; and 
when the force of truth, though late, would engage the 
whole world to make reparation to his injured honour. 
Tus populace, who had exulted at Stafford”s trial and 
condemnation, were now melted into tears, at the fight 
of that tender fortitude which ſhone forth in cach fea- 
ture, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their 
profound filence was only interrupted by fighs and groans : 
With difficulty they found ſpeech to aſſent to thoſe pro- 
teſtations of innocence, which he frequently repeated: 
« We believe you, my lord ! God bleſs you, my lord!“ 
Theſe expreſſions with a faultering accent flowed from 
pathy. Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent to 
ſtrike the fatal blow ; and as often felt his reſolution to 
fail him. A deep figh was heard to accompany his lait 
effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reſt. All the ſpec- 
tators ſeemed to feel the blow. And when the head was 
held up to them with the uſual cry, This is the bead of « 


traitar, no clamour of aſſent was uttered. Pity, remorſe, 


and aſtoniſhment had taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and 
diſplayed itſelf in every countenance. 
5 Ts 
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the nation, it were better to bury in eternal oblivion ; but 
which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to maintain 
the truth of hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their poſte- 
rity and all mankiad never again to fall into fo ſhameful, 
ſo barbarous a deluſion. 
Tus execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of 
the country party ; but it contributed nothing to their 
power and ſecurity : On the contrary, by exciting com- 
miſeration, it tended ftill farther to enereaſe that diſbelief 
of the whole plot, which began now to prevail. The 
commons, therefore, not to loſe the preſent opportunity, 
reſolved to make both friends and enemies ſenſible of their 
power. They paſſed a bill for caſing the pruteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, and for repealing the perſecuting ſtatute of the 
thirty-fifth of Elizabeth : This laudable bill was likewiſe 
carried through the houſe of peers. The chief juſtice 
was very obnoxious for diſmiſfing the grand jury in an 
irregular manner, and thereby diſappointing that bold 
meaſure of Shafteſbury and his friends, who had preſent- 
ed the duke as a recuſant. For this crime the commons 
ſent up an impeachment againſt him; as allo againſt 
Jones and Weſton, two of the judges, who, in ſome 
ſpeeches from the bench, had gone fo far as to give to 
many of the firſt reformers the appellation of fanatics. 
Tus king, in rejefting the excluſion- bill, had ſhel- 
tered himſelf ſecurely behind the authority of the houſe 
of peers ; and the commons had been deprived of the 
uſual pretence, to attack the ſovereign himſelf, under 
colour of attacking his miniſters and counſellors. In 
proſecution however of the ſcheme, which he had formed, 
of throwing the blame on the commons in caſe of any 
rupture, he made them a new ſpeech. After warning 
r 
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CHAP. retrieved, he added theſe words: I did promiſe you the 


LAV. 


fait fatisfaftion, which your hearts could wiſh, for 


1680. 


< the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and to concur 
« with you in any remedies, which might conkſt with 
« ing the ſucceſſion of the crown in its due and 
4+ legal courſe of deſcent. I do again, with the fame re- 


. + ſervations, renew the fame promiſes to you: And 
te being thus ready on my part to de all that can rea- 


< ſonably be expected from me, I ſhould be glad to know 
from you, as ſoon as may be, how far I ſhals be af- 
«+ ſiſted by you, and what it is you defire from me.” 
Tux moft reaſonable objection againſt the limitations 
propoſed by the king, 1s, that they introduced too con- 
tiderable an innovation in the government, and almoſt 
totally annihilated the power of the future monarch. But 
confidering the preſent diſpoſition of the commons and 
guſt againſt the court would rather incline them to dimi- 
viſh than ſupport regal authority. They flill hoped, 
from the king's urgent neceſſities and his uſual facility, 
that he would throw himſelf wholly into their bands; 
and that thus, without waiting for the acceſion of the 


in bills of an important, and fome of them of an alarm- 
ing nature: One to renew the triennial aft, which had 
been fo inadvertently repealed in the beginning of the 
reign: A ſecond to make the office of judge during good 
behaviour : A third to declare the levying of money with- 
out conſent of parliament. to be high treafon : A fourth to 
for defence of the proteſtant religion, for the prefer- 
vation of the proteſtant ſubjects againſt all invaſions and 
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oppoſition whatſoever, and for preventing the duke of © ARA 
York or any papift from fuccreding to the crown. The JI... 
25. 


memory of the covenant was too recent ſor men to over- 
look the conſequences ef ſuch an affociation : And the 
king, who was particularly converſant in Davila, could 
not fail of recollecting a memorable foreign inftance, to 
ortify this domediic experi 

Tur commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, though 
they had not the authority of laws, ferved however to 
diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of the houſe. They 
voted, that whoever had adviſed his majeſty to refuſe the 
encluſion- bill, were promoters of popery and enemies to 
the king and kingdom. In another vote, they named the 
marqueſs of Worceſter, the carls of Clarendon, Fever- 
ſham, and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Sey- 
mour, 25 thoſe dangerous enemies; and they requeſted 
his majeſty to remove them from his perſon and councils 
for ever : They voted, that, till the exclufion-bill were 
pailed, they could not, confiſtent with the truſt repoſed 
in them, grant the king any manner of fupply. And 
leſt he ſhould be enabled, by any other expedient, to ſup- 
port the government, and preſerve himſelf independent, 
they paſſed another vote, in which they declared, that 
whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way of advance, any 
money upon thoſe branches of the king's revenue, ariſing 
from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth-money, ſhould be judged 


for the fame in parlament. 

Tun king might prefume, that the "peers, who had 
rejected the excluſion- bill, would ftill continue to defend 
the throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other houſe, would ever be preſented for 
the royal aſſent and approbation. But as there remained 


no hopes of bringing the commons to any better temper, 


and as their farther fitting ſerved only to keep faction 
L 2 alive, 
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CE a8 alive, and to perpetuate the general ferment of the nation, 
— he came ſecretly to a relolution of proroguing them. 
 . They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour before 
bluten the black rod came to their door. Not to loſe fuch pre- 


adviſed his majeſty to prorogue this parliament to any 
other purpoſe than in order to paſs the bill of excluſion, 
was a betrayer of the king, of the proteſtant religion, and 
of the kingdom of England; a promoter of the French 
intereſt, and a penſioner of France: That thanks be given 
to the city of London for their manifeſt loyalty, and for 
their care and vigilance in the preſervation of the king and 
of the proteſtant religion: That it is the opinion of this 
houſe, that that city was burned in the year 1666 by the 
papiſts, deſigning thereby to introduce arbitrary power 
and popery into the kingdom : That humble application 
be made to his majeſty for reſtoring the duke of Monmouth 
to all his offices and commands, from which, it appears 
to the houſe, he had been removed by the influence of the 
duke of York. Aad that it is the opinion of the houſe 
that the proſecution of the proteſtant diſſenters upon the 
penal laws is at this time grievous to the ſubject, a weak - 
ening of the proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement of po- 
pery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 

Tus king paſſed fome laws of ng great importance: 
But the bill for repealing the thicty-fifth of Elizabeth, 
he privately ordered the clerk of the crown not to preſent 
to him. By this artifice, which was equally diſobliging 
to the country party as if the bill had been rejected, and 
at the ſame time implied ſome timidity in the king, that 
falutary act was for the preſent eluded. The king had 
_ often of himſclf attempted, and ſometimes by irregular 
means, to give indulgence to non-conformifts : But beſides 


that be had uſually expected to comprehend the catholics 
: ' 0 L in 
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in this liberty, the preſent refractory diſpoſition of the 
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ſeftaries had much incenſed him againſt them; and he AAS 


was reſolved, if poſſible, to keep them ſtill at mercy. 
Tun hft votes of the commons ſeemed to be an attempt 
of forming indirefly an affociation againt the crown, 
after they found that their affociation bill could not paſs : 
The diſſenting intereft, the city, and the duke of Mon- 
mouth, they endeavoured to connect with the country 
party. A civil war indeed never appeared fo likely as at 
preſent ; and it was high time for the king to diffolve a 
parliament, which ſeemed to have entertained ſuch dan- 
gerous projects. Soon after, he fummoned another. 
Though he obſerved, that the country party had eſta- 
bliſhed their intereſt fo ſtrongly in all the electing bur- 
rcughs, that he could not hope for any diſpoſition more 
favourable in the new parliament, this expedient was ftill 
a proſecution of his former project, of trying every me- 
thod by which he might form an accommodation with 
the commons : And if all failed, he hoped, that he could 
the better juſtify to his people, at leaſt to his party, a final 
breach with them. 
Ir had always been much regretted by the royalifts, 
during the civil wars, that the Jong parliament had been 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received force 
and encouragement from the vicinity of 2 potent and 
ſactious city, which had zealouſly embraced their party. 
Though the king was now poſſeſſed of guards, which in 
ſome meaſure overawed the populace, he was determined 
fill farther to obviate all inconveniencies ; and he fum- 
moned the new parliament to meet at Oxford. The city 
of London ſhowed how juſt a judgment he had formed of 
their diſpoſitions. Beſides re-clefing the fame mem- 
bers, they voted thanks to them for their former be- 
haviour, in endeavouring to diſcover the depth of the 
berrid and bellif6 popiſh plot, and to exclude the duke of 
| L 3 York, 
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York, the principal cauſe of the ruin and miſery, im- 


—,—- pending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen peers 


2682. 


23 March. 


not be in ſafety ; but would be cafily expoſed to the 
* ſwords of the papiſts and their adherents, of whom too 
„ many had creeped into his majefty's guards.” Theſe 
infinuations, which pointed fo evidently at the king him- 
ſelf, were nat calculated to perſuade him, but to inflame 
the people. 

Tur exclufionifts might have concluded, both from 
the king's diffolution of the laſt parliament, and from his 
ſummoning of the preſent to meet at Oxford, that he was 
determined to maintain his declared reſolution of rejecting 
their favourite bill: But they ſtill flattered themſelves, 
that his urgent neceſſities would influence his eaſy temper, 
and finally gain them the aſcendant. The leaders came 
by numerous bands of their partizans. The four city 
members in particular were followed by great multitudes, 
wearing ribbons, in which were woven theſe words, No 
gopery ! no flavery / The king had his guards regularly 
muſtered : His party likewiſe endeavoured to make a ſhow 
of their ſtrength : And on the whole, the aſſembly at Ox- 
ford rather bore the appearance of a. tumultuous Poliſh 
diet, than of a regular Engliſh parliament. 

Taz king, who had hitherto employed the moſt gra- 
cious expreſſions to all his parliaments, particularly the 
two laſt, thought proper to addrefs himſelf to the preſent 


New periia- in a more authoritative manner. He complained of the 


1010. 


unwarrantable proceedings of the former houſe of com- 
mons ; and faid, that, as he would never uſe arbi | 
government himſelf, neither would be ever fuffer it in 
others. By calling, however, this parliament fo foon, he 


infpi 
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inſpire him with a prejudice againſt thoſe afſemblies. 29 
now afforded them, he added, yet another opportunity of AMA... 
providing for the public fafety; and to all the world had 2633. 
given one evidence more, that on his part he had not 
neglected the duty incumbent on him. 

Tus commons were not over-awed by the magiſterial 
air of the king's ſpeech. They conſiſted almoſt entirely 
of the fame members ; they choſe the fame ſpeaker; and 
they inſtantly fell into the fame meaſures, the impeach- 
ment of Danby, the repeal of the perſecuting ſtatute of 
of excluſion. 80 violent were they on this laſt article, 
that no other expedient, however plauſible, could fo much 
as be hearkened to. Ernley, one of the king's minifters, 


propoſed, that the duke ſhould be baniſhed, during life, 
five hundred miles from England, and that on the king's 


demiſe the nent heir ſhould be conſtituted regent with 
regal power: Yet even this expedient, which left the 
duke only the bare title of king, could not, though ſe- 
conded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Thomas Mom- 
pelſon, obtain the attention of the houſe. The paſt dii- 
appointments of the country party, and the oppoſition 
made by the court, had only rendered them more united, 
more haughty, and more determined. No method but 
their own, of excluding the duke, could give them any 
Stiga 

Txzzz was one Fitz-harris, an Iriſh catholic, who pie.hec. 
had infinuated himſelf into the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's * caſe. 
acquaintance, and had been very buſy in conveying to 
her, intelligence of apy libel written by the country party, 
or of any defbgns entertained againſt her or againft the 
court. For fervices of this kind, and perhaps too, from 
a regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who had 
been an eminent royaliſt, he had received from the king 
a preſent of 250 pounds. This man met with one Eve- 
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rard, a Scotchman, a ſpy of the exclufionifts, and an in- 
former concerning the popiſh plot; and he engaged him 
to write a libel againſt the king, the duke, and the whole 
adminiſtration. What Fitz-hacris's intentions were, can- 
not well be aſcertained : It is probable, as he afterwards 
aſſerted, that he meant to carry this libel to his patron, 
the dutcheſs, and to make a merit of the diſcovery. Eve- 
rard, who ſuſpected ſome other deſign, and who was well 
pleaſed on his fide to have the merit of a diſcovery with 
his patrons, reſolved to betray his friend: He potted Sir 
Willian Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, and two per- 
ſuns more behind the hangings, and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole tranſaction. The 
and outrageaus performance imaginable ; and ſuch as was 
fitter to hurt than ſerve any party, which ſhould be fo 
imprudent as to adopt it. Waller carried the inteiligence 
to the king, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz- 
harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy 
of the libel in his pocket. Finding himſelf now delivered 
over to the law, he reſolved to pay court to the popular 
party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom 
he obſerved almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. 
He affirmed, that he had been employed by the court to 
write the libel, ia order to throw the odium of it on the 
excluſioniſts: But this account, which was withia the 
bounds of credibility, he diſgraced by circumftances 
tion of the miniſters, he faid, was to ſend about copies to 
all the heads of the country party; and the moment they 
received them, they were to be arrefied, and a conſpiracy 
to be imputed to them. That he might merit favour by 
{till more important intelligence, he commenced a diſco- 
verer of the great popith plot ; and he failed not to confirm 
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all the tremendous circumſtances, inſiſted on by his pre- © FA P- 


tered into with a view of extirpating the proteſtant reli- 
gion, both abroad and at home ; that father Parry, a je- 
ſuit, on the diſappointment by the peace, told him, that 
the catholics reſolved to murder the king, and had even 
engaged the queen in that deſign ; that the envoy of Mo- 
dena offered him 10,000 pounds to kill the king, and upon 
his refufal the envoy ſaid, that the dutcheſs of Mazarine, 
of Soillbas, would, with a little phial, execute that de- 
fgn; that upon the king's death the army in Flanders 
was to come over, and maſſacre the proteſtants ; that mo- 
ney was raiſed in Italy for recruits and ſupplies, and there 
ſhould be no more parliaments ; and that the duke was 
privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into the 
defign of Godfrey's murder, which was executed in the 
manner related by Prance. 

Tus popular leaders had, all along, been very defirous 
of having an accuſation againſt the duke; and though 
Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt evidence, had not dared 
to go fo far, both Dugdale and Dangerficld had after- 
wards been encouraged to ſupply ſo material a deſect, by 
comprehending him in the conſpiracy. The commons, 
therefore, finding that Fitz-barris was alſo wilkag to 
ſerve this purpoſe, were not aſhamed to adopt his evi- 
dence, and refolved for that end to fave him from the de- 
ſtructiom with which be was at preſent threatened. The 
king had removed kim from the city-priſon, where he 
was expoſed to be tampered with by the Exclufionifts ; 
had fent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to be 
proſecuted by an indictment at common law. In order 
to prevent his trial and execution, an impeachment was 
voted by the commons againſt him, and ſent up to the 
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the court, they ordered, by way of derifion, that the im. 


nes pcachment ſhould be carried up by fecretary Jenkins; 


1681. 


P>rliameat 


| likely to enſue; and as the king faw no appearance of 


who was fo provoked by the intended affront, that he at 
feſt refuſed obedience ; though afterwards, being threat. 
ened with commitment, he was induced to comply» 
—— 
of juſtice, before whom, as the 
K 
The commons maintained, that the peers were obliged to 
receive every impeachment from the commons; and this 
indeed ſeems to have been the firſt inftance of their refuſal : 
They therefore voted, that the lords, in rejefting their 
conſtitutiom of parliament. They alſo declared, that 
whatever inferior court ſhould proceed againſt Fitz-bar- 
tis, or any one that lay under impeachment, would be 
guilty of a high breach of privilege. Great heats were 


any better temper in the commons, he gladly laid hold of 
the opportunity, afforded by a quarrel between the two 
houſes; and he proceeded to a diſſalution of the parlia- 
ment. The ſecret was fo well kept, that the commons 
had no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their 
door, and ſummoned them to attend the king at the houſe 
of peers. 

Tuns vigorous meaſure, though ic might have been 
foreſeen, excited ſuch aſtoniſhment in the country party, 
as deprived them of all ſpirit, and reduced them to abſolute 
deſpair, They were ſenſible, though too late, that the 
king had finally taken his reſolution, and was determined 
to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit to thoſe terms 
which they had refolved to impoſe upon him. They 
found, that he had patiently waited till affairs ſhould 
come to full maturity ; and having now engaged a na- 
tional party on his fide, had boldly fer his enemies at 
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defiance. No parliament, they knew, would be m- CHAP. 
moned for fome years; and during that long interval, On, 
the court, though perhaps at the head of an inferior party, 20. 
yet being polleſſed of all authority, would have every 
advantage over a body, diſperſed and difunited. Theſe 
refleftions crowded upon every one ; and all the Exclu- 

honiſts were terrified, left Charles ſhould follow the biow 

by ſome action more violent, and immediately take ven- 
geance on them for their long and obflinate oppolition to 


from 
on, the nation appeared to be running taft into 
ſervitude, and feemed even ambitious of 
into the king's hands all the privileges, tranſmitted 
to 
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ALLY to them, through ſo many ages, by their gallant ancef. 


— — 


Bur Charles had ſagacity enough to diſtinguiſh between 
men's real internal ſentiments, and the language which 
real and oppoſition to a contrary faction may fometimes 
extort from them. Notwithſtanding all theſe profefions 
of duty and obedience, he was refolved not to truſt, for 
2 Jong time, the people with 2 new eleftion, but to 
neceffities under which he hboured. Great retrench- 
ments were made in the houſhold: Even his favourite 
navy was neglected: Tangiers, though it had coft great 
fums of money, was a few years after abandoned and 
demoliſhed. "The mole was entirely deftroyed ; and the 
garriſon, being brought over to England, ſerved to aug - 
ment that ſmall army, which the king relied on, as one 
folid baſis of his authority. It had been happy for the 
moderation equal to the prudence and dexterity with 
which he obtained it. 

Tun firſt ſtep, taken by the court, was the trial of 


Fien-haoris. Doubts were raiſed by the jury with regard 


to theic power of trying him, after the concluding vote 
of the commons: But the judges took upon them to 
decide the queſtion in the affirmative ; and the jury were 
obliged to proceed. The writing of the libel was clearly 
proved upen Fitz-harris: The only queſtion was with 
regard to his intentions. He aſſerted, that he was a ſpy 
of the court, and had accordingly carried the libel to the 
dutcheſs of Portſmouth; and he was defirous, that the 
jury ſhould, in this tranſaction, confider him as a cheat, 
not as 2 traitor. He failed however ſomewhat in the 
proof; and was brought in guilty of treaſon by the 
Jury» | 
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Fm himfelf entirely in the hands of the king, be & N A f. 


now retracted all his former impoſtures with regard to the 


— — 
popiſh plot, and even endeavoured to atone for them by 262. 


new impoſtures again the country party. He affirmed, 
that theſe fictions had been extorted from him by the 
ſuggeſtions and artifices of Treby the recorder, and of 
Bethel and Corniſh, the two ſheriffs : This account he 
in even at his execution; and though men 
knew, that nothing could be depended on, which came 
from one fo corrupt, and fo loft to all ſenſe of honour ; 
yet were they inclined, from his perſeverance, to rely 
ſomewhat more on his veracity in theſe laſt afſeverations. 
But it appears, that his wife had ſome connexions with 
Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the dutcheſs of Port- 
mouth ; and Fitz-harris hoped, if he perſiſted in a tory 
agreeable to the court, that ſome favour might, on that 


Ir is amuſing to reflet on the ſeveral lights, in which 


The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris had been 
employed 


by the court, in order to throw the odium of 
the libel on the Excluſioniſts, and thereby give riſe to a 
proteſtant plot : The court party maintained, that the 
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Cn 4 P. called, with which the court, it was imagined, has en- 
deavoured to load their adverfaries |. 

Tu country party had intended to make uſe of Fu- 
harris's evidence againſt the duke and the catholics ; and 
his execution was therefore a great mortification to them. 
But the king and his miniſters were refolved not to be 
contented with fo flender an advantage. They were 
determined to purſue the victory, and to employ againſt 
the Excluſioniſts thoſe very offenſive arms, however unfair, 
which that party had laid up in ſtore againſt their anta- 
gonifts. The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, informers, 
ſuborners, who had fo long been ſupported and encou- 
raged by the leading patriots, finding now that the king 
was entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon their old patrons, 
and offered their ſervice to the miniſters. To the diſgrace 
of the court and of the age, they were received with 
hearty welcome; and their teſtimony or rather perjury 
made uſe of, in order to commit legal murder upon the 
oppoſite party. With an air of triumph and derifion it 
was aſked, * Are not theſe men good witnefſes, who 
< have eſtabliſhed the popiſh plot, upon whoſe teſtimony 
< Stafford and fo many catholics have been executed, and 
„ whom you yourſelves have fo long celebrated as men 
« of credit and veracity ? You have admitted them into 
« your boſom: They are beſt acquainted with your trea- 
© ſons: They are determined in another ſhape to ferve 
« their king and country: And you cannot complain, 
< that the fame meaſure, which you meted to others, 
&* ſhould now, by 2 righteous doom or vengeance, be 
* meaſured out to you.” 

Ir is certain, that the principle of retaliation may 
ſerve in ſome caſes as a full apology, in others as an 
alleviation, for a conduct which would otherwiſe be ex- 
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poſed to great blame. But theſe infamous arts, which e 1 AF. 
poiſon juilice in its very fource, and break: all the bands , —_ 


the contrary, the greater indignation the king and his mi- 
niſters felt, when formerly expoſed to the perjuries of 


and detain him in confinement, till he ſhould make the 
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" CHAP. hy alleging, that a like violence had been profited 
1636 


againſt 2 priſoner during the fury of the popiſh plot. 
Bunk wH9 nations of rexitatinn 2 
gated by the court party. 
Tun witneſſes produced againſt College were Dugdale, 
 Turberville, Haynes, Smith; men who had before given 
evidence againſt the catholics ; and whom the jury, for 
that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt perjured villains. 
College, though beſet with ſo many toils, and oppreſſcd 
with ſo many iniquities, defended himfelf with ſpirit, 
the evidence of the crown, by convincing arguments and 
undoubted teſtimony : Yet did the jury, after half an 
hour's deliberation, bring in a verdict againſt him. The 
inhuman ſpectators received the verdict with a ſhout ot 
applauſe: But the priſoner was no wiſe diſmayed. At 
his execution, he maintained the fame manly fortituee, 
and fill denied the crime imputed to him. His whole 
conduct and demeanour prove him to have been a man 
led aſtray only by the fury of the times, and to have been 
grvemnaiby an bene, but infiftoret nee far his country 
and his religion. 

Tas the two — — but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled 
with poiſoned daggers the mott deadly blows againſt each 
other's breaſt, and buried in their feu diviſions all re- 
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*. acquitted 
— Argjit's trial— State of affairs in Scotland 


mination of Sheriffs —— Quo warrantes— Great 
power of the crown—— A conſpiracy — Shafte/- 
bury retires and dies — Rycobouſe plat —— Cm. 


State of the nation — State of ſorcign — 
King's fickneſs and death and character. 


ance with France, they took care to remove 
duke of Ormond from the committee of foreign affairs ; 


2 man of fo much Joyalty, as well as probity and honour, 
excluded from public councils. They had even fo great 
intereſt with the king as to get Ormond recalled from the 
government of Ireland ; and lord Robarts, afterwards 
car] of Radnor, ſucceeded him in that important employ - 
ment. Lord Berkeley fucceeded Robarts ; and the carl 
of Eſſex, Berkeley. At laft, in the year 1677, Charles 
caſt his eye again upon Ormond, whom he had fo long 
neglefied ; and fent him over lieutenant to Ireland. 
< I have done every thing,” faid the king, © to diſablige 
that man ; but it is not in my power to make him my 
enemy.“ Ormond, during his diigrace, had never 
joined the malcontents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, 
were raiſed againſt the king's meafures. He even thought 


| if his duty, regularly, though with dignity, to pay bys 


court at Whitchall ; and to prove that bis attachments 
Ver. VIII. M were 


HEN the Cabal entered into the myſterious alli- CHAP. 
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and nothing tended farther-to increaſe the national jea- „ or 
bels, extcrnained again the new menkeces, than to foe iwond. 
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applications to do you fome hurt.” When colonel! 
Cary Dillon folicited him to ſecond his pretenfons for an 
office, and urged that he had no friends but God and his 
grace: Alas! poor Cary,” replied the duke, I piry 
« thee : Thou couldeſt not have two friends that policſs 
« Jeſs intereſt at court © Iam thrown bye,” faid he, 
on another occaſion, like an old ruſty clock ; yet even 
that neglected machine, twice in twenty-four hours, 
« points right.” . 

On fuch occafions, when Ormond, from decency, paid 
his attendance at court, the king, equally aſhamed to ſhow 
him civility and to neglect him, was abaſhed and con- 
founded. © Sir,” faid the proſligste Buckingham, © [ 
« wiſh to know whether it be the duke of Ormond, that 
« is out of favour with your majeſty, or your majeſty 
« with the duke cf Ormond ; for, of the two, you feem 
the moſt out of countenance.” 
wien Charles found it his intereſt to ſhow favour to 
the old royaliſts, and to the church of England, Ormond, 
who was much revered by that whole party, could not 
fail of recovering, together with the government of Ire- 
land, his ſormer credit and authority. His adminiſtration, 
when lord lieutenant, correſponded to the general tenor of 
his life ; and tended equally to the interefts of 
prince and people, of proteſtant and catholic. Ever firmly 
attached to the eſtabliſhed religion, be was able, even 
during thoſe jeziuus times, to etcape ſuſpicion, though he 
popiſh party. He encreaſed the revenue of Ireland to three 
hundred thouſand pounds a year : He maintained 2 re- 
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ular army of ten thouſand men: He ſupported a well- © 
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diſciplined militia of twenty thoufand : And though the . 


act of ſettlement had fo far been infriiged, that catiolics 
were permitted to live in corporate towns, they w:.c 
guarded with fo careful an eye, that the moſt timocuus 
prote ſtant never apprehended any danger frum en. 
Tus chief object of E flex's ambition was to return to 
the ſtation of lord lieutenant, where be had behaved with 
honour and integrity: Shafteſbury and Buckingham bore 
an extreme hatred to Ormord, bota from per toi and 
party conſiderations : The great aim of the anti-courtiers 
was to throw reflections on every part of the king's 
government. It could be no furprize, therefore, to the 
lors heutenant to learn, that his adininiftration was 
attacked in parkame::t, particulorly by Shafteſbury ; but 
he had the ſatisſaction, at the fame time, to hear of the 
keen, though polite defence, made by bis fon, the 
generous Offory. After juſtifying ſeveral particutars of 
Ormond's adminiftration againſt that intrigu.ng p.rriot, 
Oiloy proceeded in the following words: Having 
« ſpoken of what the lord lieuterant has done, 1 pre- 
« fume with the fame truth to tell your lo: diips what 
de has not done. He ncver adviſed the breaking of the 
« triple league ; he never adviſed the ſhutting up of the 
„ exchequer z he never adviſed the declaration for a 
« toleration; he never adviſed the falling out with the 
Dutch and the joining with France: He was not the 
author of that moſt excellent poſition Delenda of Car- 
* thage, that Holland, a proteftant country, ſhould, con- 
* trary to. the true intereſts of Unglaud, be tatally de- 
* ſiroyed. I beg that your lordſhips will be fo jult as 
to judge of wy father and all men, according to their 
* actions and their counſels.” Theſe tew ſentences, pro- 
nounced by a plain gallant foldier, noted for probity, hd 
2 ſurpriſing effect upon rhe audience, and confounded all 
the rheroric ot his cloquent and factious adverſary. The 
M 2 prince 
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Tuns particularities may appear 2 digreſſion ; but it 
is with pleaſure, I own, that I relax myſelf for a moment 


decry the conduct of all the king's miniſters, the prudent 
and peaceable adminiftration of Ormond was in a par- 


inſurrections, and even maſſacres, projected by that fect ; 
and it could not but ſeem ftrange that in Ireland, where 
they exceeded the proteſtants fix to one, there ſhould no 


- ſymptoms appear of any combination or conſpiracy. Such 
an incident, when duly confidered, might even in Eng- 
rity of thoſe leaders, who had fo long, with fuch induſtry, 
inculcated the belicf of it on the nation. Rewards, 

there- 
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bring intelligence or become witneſſes; and ſome pro- LAME. 
were ſent over to that kingdom, with a commiſſon 1632. 
to ſeek out evidence againſt the catholics. Under pre- 
tence of ſearching for arms or papers, they broke into 
houſes, and plundered them: "They threw innocent men 
into priſon, and took bribes for their releaſe : And after 
all their diligence, it was with difficulty that that coun- 
try, commonly fertile enough in witneſſes, could furniſh 
them with any fit for their purpoſe. 
Ar laft, one Fitzgerald apprared, followed by Ivey, 
Sanſon, Dennis, Bourke, two Macnamaras, and ſome + 
others. Theſe men were immediately ſent over to Eng- 
hnd ; and though they poſleſſed neither charafler fuf- Qs: 
ficient to gain belief even for truth, nor ſenſe to invent a 
credible falſchood, they were carefſed, rewarded, ſup- 
ported, and recommended by the earl of Shafteſbury. 
Oliver Plunket, the titular primate of Ireland, a man of 
peaceable diſpoſitions, was condemned and executed upon 
ſuch teſtimony. And the Oxford parliament entered ſo 
far into the matter as to vote, that they were entirely ſa- 
tied in the reality of the horrid and danmable Iriſh plot. 
had now loſt much of their authority; and the public 
ArTzz the diſſolution of the parliament, and the 
ſubſequent victory of the royaliſts, Shafteſbury's evi- 
dences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, addrefled 
themſelves to the miniſters, and gave information of high 
treaſon againſt their former patron. It is ſufficiently ſcan- 
have been attended to ; but there is ſome reaſon to think, 
that the court agents, nay the miniſters, nay the king 
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hunſelf*, went farther, and were active in endeavouring, 
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though in vain, to find more 

the bhiuſ ed credit cf the Ir:th —- * 
committed to priſon, and his ind. t ment was preſented to 
the grand jury. The new ſheriffs of London, Shute and 
Pilkington, were engaged as deeply as their predeceſſors 
in the country party ; and they took care to name a jury 
devoted to the fame cauſe: A precaution quite neceſſary 
when it was fcarcely poſſible tw fad men inclifrrent oe 
attached to neither party. As far as ſwearing could go, 
the treaſon was clearly proved 2gainft Shaftefdury ; ay th 
ther fo clearly as to merit no kind of credit or attention. 
That vetcran leader of a party, enured from his early youth 
ta faction and intrigue, to cabals and conſpiracies, was re- 
preſented as opening without reſerve his treaſonable inten- 
tions to theſe obſcure banditti, and throwing out ſuch vio. 
lent and outrageous reproaches upon the king, as none but 
men cf low education, like themſelves, could be ſyppoſed 
to employ. The draught of an afiociation, it is true, ag ainſt 
popery and the duke, was found in Shaftefbury's cabinet; 
and dapgerous inferences might be drawn from many 


clauſes of that paper. But it did not appear, that it had 


been framed by Shafteſbury, or fo much as approved by 
him. And as projects of an ai:ociation had been propꝰſed 
in parliament, it was very natural for this nobleman, or 
his correſpondents, to be thinking of ſome plan, which it 
might be proper to lay before that aſſembly. The grand 
jury, therefore, after weighing all theſe circumſtances, 
the indictment; and the people, who attended 
wh.ch were echoed throughout the whole city. 

AzouT this time a ſcheme of oppreſſion was laid in 
Scotland, after a manner ſtill more flagrant, againſt 2 
nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shafteſbury ; and as 
b country was reduced ts a ſtate of almoſt tral fub- 
jection, the project had the good fortune to ſucceed. 
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Tus earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diſtinguiſhed © 1 A r. 


himſelf by his loyalty, and his attachment to the royal 


LXIX. 


family. Though his father was head of the covenanters, 262. 
he himſelf refuſed to concur in any of their meaſures; al. _— 


and when a commiſſion of colonel was given him by the 
convention of ftates, he forbore to act upon it, till it 
ſhould be ratified by the king. By his reſpectful beha- 
viour, as well as by his ſervices, he made himſelf accept- 
able to Charles, when that prince was in Scotland : And 
even after the battle of Worceſter, all the misfortunes, 
which attended the royal cauſe, could not engage him to 
deſert it. Under Middleton he obſtinately perſevered to 
haraſs and infeſt the victorious Engliſh ; and it was not 
till he received orders from that general, that he would 
ſubmit to accept of a capitulation. Such jealouſy of his 
and protector, that a pretence was ſoon after fallen upon 
to commit him to priſon ; and his confinement was rigo- 
roufly continued till the reſtoration. The king, ſenſible 
of his ſervices, had remitted to him his father's forfeiture, 
and created him earl of Argyle; and when a moſt unjuſt 
ſentence was paſſed upon him by the Scottiſh parliament, 
Charles had anew remitted it. In the ſubſequent part of 
this reign, Argyle behaved himſelf dutifully; and though 
he ſeemed not diſpoſed to go all lengths with the court, 
he always appeared, even in his oppolition, to be a man of 


deſeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this parhament enacted a 

teſt, which all perſons, poſſeſſed of offices, civil, mili- 

tary, or eccleſiaſtical, were bound to take. In this teſt, 

paſſive obedi i to and all ob chime 
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— — ctablifkments. This was the Rate of the teſt, as pro- 
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poſed by the courtiers ; but the country party propoſed 
alſo to infert a clauſe, which could not with decency be 
refuſed, exprefling the perſon's adherence to the proteſtant 
religion. The whole was of an enormous length, con- 
fidered as an oath; and what was worſe, a conſeffion of 
faith was there ratified, which had been impoſed a little 
altogether forgotten by the parliament and nation. Among 
others, the doctrine of reſiſtance was inculcated ; fo that. 
the teſt, being voted in a hurry, was found on en- 
amination to be a medley of contradiction and abſurdity. 
Several perſons, the moſt attached to the crown, ſcrupled 
to take it: The biſhops and many of the clergy remon- 
ſtrated: The earl of Queenſberry refuſed to ſwear, except 
he might be allowed to add an explanation: And even the 
privy council thought it neceſſary to publiſh for general 
ſatistaction a ſolution of ſome difficulties, attending the 
teſt. 

Tnoucn the courtiers could not reject the clauſe of 
adhcring to the proteſtant religion, they propoſed, as a 
neceſſary mark of reſpect, that all princes of the blood 
ſhould be exempted from taking the oath. This exception 
was zealoufly oppoſed by Argyle; who obſerved, that the 
ſole danger to be dreaded for the proteſtant religion muſt 
proceed from the perverſion of the royal family. By in- 
fiſting on ſuch topics, he drew on himſelf the ſecret indig- 
nation of the duke, of which he foon felt the fatal 
conſequences. 

Wu Argyle took the teſt as a privy counſellor, he 
ſabjoined, in the duke's preſence, an explanation, which 
he had beforchand communicated to that prince, and 
which he believed to have been approved by him. It was 
in theſe words; 1 have conkideresd the teft, and am 
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« am confident, that the parliament never intended to 
« impoſe 
« man can explain it but for himſelf. Accordingly, I 
« take it as far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf, and the 
« proteſtant religion. And I do declare, that I mean 
« not to bind myſelf, in my flation, and in a lawful 
« way, from wiſhing, and endeavouring any alteration, 
« which I think to the advantage of church or fate, 
« and not repugnant to the proteſtant religion and my 
« loyalty : And this I underſtand as a part of my ocath.”* 
The duke, as was natural, heard theſe words with great 
: No one took the leaſt offence : Argyle was 
Ann to ft that day in council : And it was i 
to imagine, that a capital offence had been 
where oc caſion ſeemed not to have been given, ſo much 
25 for a frown or reprimand. 


Ancyte was much furpriſed, a few days after, to 
find, that a warrant was iſſued for committing him to 
priſon ; that he was indicted for high-treaſon, leafing- 
making and perjuty; and that from theſe innocent 
forfeit honours, life, and fortune. It is needleſs to enter 
into particulars, where the iniquity of the whole is fo 
apparent. Though the ſword of juſtice was diſplayed, 
even her ſemblance was not put on; and the forms alone 
of law were preſerved, in order to fanctiſy, or rather 
aggravate the oppreſſion. Of five judges, three did not 
ſcruple to find the guilt of treaſon and to 
be incurred by the priſoner: A jury of fifteen noblemen 
gave verdict againſt him : And the king, being conſulted, 
ordered the ſentence to be pronounced; but the execution 
of it to be ſuſpended till farther orders. 
It was pretended by the duke and his creatures, that 
Arzyle's life and fortune were not in any danger, and 
that 


very defitous of giving obedience as faras I can. lena r. 
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mities againſt him was in order to make him renounce 
fome hereditary 3 


and till he ſhould find a ſhip for Hol- 
land, he concealed Limſcif during fome time in London. 
The king heard of his lurking · place, but would not allow 
him to be arreſted . All the parts however of his fen- 
tence, as far as the government in Scotland had power, 
were rigorouſly executed; his eſtate confiſcated, his arms 
reverſed and torn. 

Ir would ſeem, that the genuine paſſion for liberty 
was at this time totally extinguiſhed in Scotland: There 
was only preſerved a fpirit of mutiny and fedition, en- 
couraged by 2 miſtaken zeal for religion. Cameron and 
Cargil, two furious preachers, went a ſtep beyond all 
their brethren: They publicly excommunicated the king 
tor his tyranny and his breach of the covenant ; and they 
renounced all allegiance to him. Cameron was killed by 
the troops in an action at Airs-Moſs ; Cargil was taken 
and hanged. Many of their followers were tried and 
convicted. Their lives were offered them if they would 
fay, Gad fave the ting: But they would only agree to pray 
for his repentance. This obſtinacy was much inſiſted 
on as an apology for the rigors of the adminiſtration : But 
if duly conſidered, it will rather afford reafon for a con- 
wary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is an object 
rather of commiſeration than of anger: And it is almoſt 
impoſſible, that men could have been carried to fuch 2 

1 Berne, vol, i, f. $22- 
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degree of frenzy, vnlefs provoked by = long train of © 4 B+ 
violence and oppreſhon. ..... 


As the king was maſter in England, and no longer 1632. 


dreaded the clamours of the country party, he permitted 
the duke to pay him a viſit; and was foon after prevailed 
on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing 


a part in the adminiſtration. The duke went to Scotland, 


in order to bring up his family, and fertile the government 
of that country ; and he choſe to take his paſſage by fea. 
The ſhip ſtruck on a fand-bank, and was loft : 'The duke 
eſcaped in the barge; ard it is pretended, that, while 
among the reſt Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very 
careful to fave ſeveral of his dogs and priefts : For theſe 
two fpecies of favourites are coupled together by ſome 
writers. It has likewiſe been aſſerted, that the harge mi ght 
fafely have held more perſons, and that fome who fwam 
to it were thruſt of, and even their hands cut, in order 
to diſengage them. But every action of every eminent 
perſon, during this period, is fo liable to be miſinterpreted 
and miſrepreſented by ſaction, that we ought to be very 
cautious in paſſing judgwer.t on too flight evidence. It 
is remarkable, that the failors on board the ſh p, though 
they felt themſelves finking, and faw inevitable death be- 
fore their eyes, yet, as toon as they obſerved the duke to 
be in fafety, gave a loud ſhout, in teſtimony of their joy 
and fatisfaction. 

Tu duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved 
with great civility towards the gentry and nobility ; and 
by his courtly demeanor had much won upon their affec- 
tions: But his treatment of the enthuſiaſts was ſtill fome- 
what rigorous ; and in many inſtances he appeared to be 
2 man of a fevere, if not an unrelenting temper. It is 
even aſſerted, that he ſometimes affifted at the torture of 
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* criminals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he were 
ny confidering fome curious experiment”. He beſt the 
1682. ity in the hands of the carl of Aberdeen, chan. 
cellor, and the car} of Queenſberry, treaſurer. A very 


arbitrary ſpirit appeared in their adminiſtration : A gen- 
teman of the name of Weir was tried, becauſe he had 


kept company with one who had been in rebellion ; though 
that perſon had never been marked out by proceſs or pro- 
demned {for a proſecution by the government and a con- 
Jdemnation were in Scotland the fame thing) hung upon 
each other aſter the following manner: No man, it was 
ſuppoſed, could have been in 2 rebellion without being 
expoſed to ſuſpicion in the neighbourhood : If the neigh- 
dourbood bad ſuſpected him, it was to be prefumed that 
each individual had hkewiſe heard of the grounds of ſuſ- 
picion : Every man was bound to declare to the govern- 
ment his fuſpicioa againſt every man, and to avoid the 
company of traitars : To fail in this duty was per- 
ticipate in the treaſon : The concluſion on the whole 
was, You have converſed with a rebel; therefore you are 
yourſelf a rebel. A reprieve was, with ſome difficulty, 
procured for Weir; but it was feriouſly determined to 
make uſe of the precedent. Courts of judicature were 
erected in the ſouthern and weſtern counties, and a ſtrict 
rer 
tinuance of theſe courts; after which an 3 
promiſed. — words tothe ad, ve tllindy 
entitled to the benefit of this indemnity. The prefby- 
terians, alarmed with fuch tyranny, from which no man 
could deem himfelf ſafe, began to think of leaving the 
* Burnet, vol. i. p. 6g. Wenne, vol. ii. p. 6g. This ef zucher, 


who is much the better autherity, mentions only anc inſtance, that of Spreul, 
which ſeems to have been an extraordinary one. 
; country, 
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« Bothwel to be rebellion ? Was the killing of the arch- 
« biſhop of St. Andrews murder? And when the poor 
deluded creatures refuſed to anfwer, capital puniſhments 
were inflicted on them *. 1 
— — — 
ſcditious declaration 3 renouncing allegiance to Charles 
Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their parts, had 
indeed fome reaſon to eſteem him, 2 tyrant. This inci- 
dent afforded the privy council a pretence for an unuſual 
kind of opprefion. Soldiers were diſperſed over the 
country, and power was given to all commiſion-officers, 
even the loweſt, to oblige every one they met with to 
abjure the declaration; and upon refuſal, inftantly, with- 
cut farther queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent®. It 
were endleſs, as well as ſhocking, to enumerate all the 
inſtances of perſecution, or, in ether words, of abfurd 
which at that time prevailed in Scotland. One 
of them, however, is fo fingular, that I cannot forbear 
relating it. 
= Wodrow, vol. ii. Appendiz, 94- Kr 
5 Ibid. vob. it. p. 434- 
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cCHaP. Tur women were ſeized ; and the cuſtomary cath 
1 4 was tendered to them, by which they were to abjure the 


ſeditious declaration above mentioned. They all refuſed, 
and were condemned to a capital puniſhment by drowning. 
One of them was an elderly woman : The other two 
were young ; one cighteen years of age, the other only 


Tur ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is in 
part to be aſcribed to the duke”s temper, to whom the 
king had conſigned over the government of that country, 
and who gave iuch attention to affairs as to allow nothing 
of moment to eicape him. Even the government of 
England, from the fame cauſe, began to be ſomewhat 
inieficed with the fame feverity. The duke's credit was 
great at court. Though neither fo much beloved not 
eitcemed as the king, he was more dreaded; and thence 
an attendance more exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more 
obſequious, was paid to him. The faying of Waller was 
remarked, tht Charles, in ſpite to the parliament, who 
F 4 Wedrow, vol. its f. 303. had 
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had determined that the duke ſhould not ſucceed him, was of” 
reſolved that he ſhould reign even in his lifetime. — — 


Tus king, however, who loved to maintain a balance 
in his councils, ftill fupported Halifax, whom he created 
2 marquis, and made privy feal, though ever in oppoſi- 


tion to the duke. This man, who poſſeſſed the fineſt 8 of the 


genius and moſt extenſive capacity of all employed in 
public affairs during the preſent reign, affected a ſpecies 
of neutrality between the parties, and was eſtcemed the 
head of that ſmall body known by the denomination of 
Trimmers. "This conduct, which is more natural to men 
of integrity than of ambition, could not, however, procure 
him the former character; and he was always, with rea- 
fon, regarded as an intriguer rather than a patriot. Sun- 
derland, who had promoted the excluſion - bill, and who had 
been diſplaced on that account, was again, with the 
duke s conſent, brought into the adminiſtration. The 
extreme ity, at leaſt variableneſs, of this man's con- 
duct, through the whole courſe of his life, made it be 
ſuſpected that it was by the king's direction he had mixed 
with the country party. Hyde, createdearl of Rocheſter, 
was firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and was entirely in 
the duke's intereſts. 
Tus king himſelf was obliged to act as the head of a 
party ; a difagreeable ſituation for a prince, and always 
the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſſion. He knew 
how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and he 
reſolved, contrary to the maxims of toleration which 
he had hitherto ſupported in England, to gratify his 
friends by the perſecution of his enemics. The laws 
againſt conventicles were now rigorouſly executed z an 


expedient which, the king knew, would diminiſh nei- 
ther the numbers nor influence of the nonconformiſts ; 
and which is therefore to be deemed more the reſult of 


paſſion 
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Tnoven the king's authority made every day grezt 


advances, it ſtill met with conſiderable obſtacles, chiefly 


from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 


claction came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, 
who accepted of that expenſive office. The country party 
faid, that, being lately returned from Turkey, he was, 
on account of his recent experience, better qualified to 
ferve the purpoſes of the court. A poll was opened for 
the election of another ſheriff; and here began the con- 
teſt. The majority of the common-hall, headed by the 
two ſheriffs of the former year, refuſed to acknowledge 


that both muſt be elected by the livery. Papillon and 


Dubois were the perſons whom the country party agreed 


to cleft: Box was pointed out by the courtiers. The 
poll was opened ; but as the mayor would not allow 
the election to proceed for two vacancies, the ſheriffs 
and he ſeparated, and each carried on the poll apart. 
The country party, who voted with the ſheriffs for Pa- 
pilion and Dubois, were much more numerous than thoſe 
who voted with the mayor for Box : But as the mayor 
inſiſted, 


the mayor's right of appoiating one ſheriff, but inſiſted 
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inſiſted, that his poll was the only legal one, he declared © 2 P- 


Rox to be duly elected. All difficulties, however, were 


not ſurmounted. Box, apprehenfive of the conſequences 
which might attend fo dubious an election, fined off; and 
the mayor found it neceſſary to proceed to a new choice. 
When the matter was propoſed to the common-hall, a 
loud cry was raiſed, No election ! No election The two 
ed on as the only legal magiſtrates. But as the mayor 
fill maintained, that Box alone had been lezally 
and that it was now requiſite to ſupply his place, he open- 
ed books anew ; and during the tumult and confuſion of 
the citizens, a few of the mayor's partizans elected Rich, 
unknown to and unheeded by the reſt of the livery. 
North and Rich were accordingly ſworn in ſheriſfs for 
the enſuing year ; but it was neceſſary to fend a guard 
of the train bands to protect them in entering upon 


their office. A new mayor of the court party was foon 2h of Oc- 


1682. 


after choſen, by means, as is pretended, ſtill more violent 


and irregular. 
Tus the country party were diſlodged from their 
ſtrong hold in the city ; where, ever ſince the commence- 


ment of ſactions in the Engliſh government, they had, 


tained a ſuperiority. R had been happy, had the partia- 
out giving place to partialities of an oppoſite kind: But 
in the preſent diſtracted ftate of the nation, an equitable 
neutrality was almoſt impoſſible to be attained. The 
court and church party, who were now named on juries, 
made juſtice fubſervient to their factious views; and 
the king had a proſpect of obtaining full revenge on his 
enemies. It was not long before the eſſects of theſe al- 
terations were ſeen. When it was firſt reported, that the 

Voz. VIII. N duke 
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* duke intended to leave Scotland, Pilkington, at that time 
berni, a very violent man, had broken out in theſe terms, 


1632. 


1683. 


* He has already burned the city; and he is now com- 
< ing to cut all our throats!” For theſe ſcandalous ex- 
preſſions, the duke fucd Pilkington; and enormous da- 
mages to the amount of 100,000 pounds were decreed 
him. By the law of England, ratified in the great char- 
ter, no fines or damages ought to extend to the total ruin 
of a criminal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who 
gave evidence for Pilkington, was ſued for perjury, and 
condemned to the pillocy : A fevere ſentence, and fuſi. 
dient to deter all witnefles from appearing in favour of 
thoſe who were proſecuted by the court. 


Bur chough the crown had obtained fo great a victory 
in the city, it was not quite deciſive ; and the conteſt 
might be renewed every year at the election of magi- 


F ſtrates. An important projet, therefore, was formed, 


not only to make the king maſter of the city, but by 
that precedent to gain him uncontrouled influence in al! 
the corporations of England, and thereby give the greateſt 
wound to the legal conſtitution, which the moſt powerful 
and moſt arbitrary monarchs had ever yet been able to in- 
flict. A writ of quo warrants was iſſued againſt the city; 
that is, an enquiry into the validity of its charter. It 
was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its privi- 
leges, and ought to be declared no longer 2 corporation, 
on account of two offences which the court of aldermen 
and common council had committed. After the great 
fire in 1666, all the markets had been rebuilt, and had 
been fitted up with many conveniences; and, in order to 


defray the expence, the magiſtrates had impoſed a finall | 


toll on goods brought to market : In the year 1679, they 
had addreſled the king againſt the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, and had employed the following terms : „ Your eng- 
<< petitioners are greatly furprized at the late prorogation, , 
* whereby the proſecution of the public juſtice of the 2633 
* kingdom, and the making of neceſſary proviſions for 

* the preſervation of your majeſty and your proteſtant 

* ſubjects, have received interruption.” Theſe words 

were pretended to contain a ſcandalous reflection on the 

king and his meaſures. The cauſe of the city was de- 
Treby and Pollexfen. 

Tunes laſt pleaded, that, fince the foundation of the 
monarchy, no corporation had ever yet been expoſed to 
forfeiture, and the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity : 
That a corporation, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime 
or offence, and none were anſwerable for any iniquity 
but the perſons themſelves who committed it : That 
the members, in chookng magiſtrates, had entruſted them 
ceeded theſe powers, their ads were void, but could 
never involve the body itſelf in any criminal imputation : 
That fuch had ever been the practice of England, except 
at the reformation, when the monaſteries were aboliſhed ; 
but this was an extraordinary caſe ; and it was even thoughe 
neceſſary to ratify afterwards the whole tranſaction by 
act of parlament : That corporate bodies, framed for 
public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, ought 
not to be annihilated for the temporary faults of their 
community, be queſtioned for their offences : That even 
a private eftate, if entailed, could not be forfeited to the 
crown, on account of treaſon committed by the tenant 
for life ; but upon his demiſe went to the next in remain- 
der: That the offences, objefied to the city, far from 
W ˙ eden. 
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Cir 4”. of the ſmalleſt reprehenfon. T hat all corporations were 
w—myp en  invelicd with the power of making bye-laws; and the 


2633, 


ſmalleſt borough in England had ever been allowed to 
carry the exerciſe of this power farther than London had 
done in the inftance complained of: That the city, hav- 
ing, at its own expence, repaired the markets, which were 
built too on its own eftate, might as lawfully claim 2 
ſmall recompence from ſuch as brought commodiries thi- 
ther, as a man might require rent for a houſe, of which 
he was poſſeſſed. That thoſe who difliked the condition, 
might abſtain from the market; and whoever paid, had 


done it voluntarily : That it was an avowed right of the 


ſubjefts to petition ; nor had the city in their addreſs 
abuſed this privilege : That the king himfelf had often 
declared, the parliament often voted, the nation to be in 
danger from the popilh plot ; which, it is evident, could 


enacting of neceſſary laws, and providing for the defence 
of the nation : That the loyalty of the city, no leſs than 
their regard to ſelf-preſervation, might prompt them to 


frame the petition; fince it was acknowledged, that 
the king's life was every moment expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger from the popiſh conſpiracy : That the 
city had not accuſed the king of obſtructing juſtice, much 
leſs of having any fuch intention; fince it was allowed, 
that evil counſellors were alone anſwerable for all the per- 
nicious conſequences of any meafure: And that it was 
unaccountable, that two public deeds, which had not, dur- 
ing fo long a time, ſubjected to any, even the ſmalleſt 
penalty, the perſons guilty of them, ſhould now be pu- 


niſhed ſo ſeverely upon the corporation, which always 
was, and always muſt be innocent. 
7 
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appoint theſe magiſtrates : That the mayor and court of 
aldermen may, with his majeſty's leave, diſplace any 
magiſtrate : And that no alderman, in caſe of a vacancy, 
ſhall be elected without conſent of the court of aldermen, 
who, if they difapprove twice of the choice, may fill the 
vacancy. 

ALL the corporations in England, having the example ©... cue 
of London before their eyes, faw how vain it would he 
prove to contend with the court, and were, moſt of them, 
ſucceſſively induced to furrender their charters into the 
ſtoring the charters; and all offices of power and profit 
were left at the diſpoſal of the crown. It ſeems ſtrange, 
that the independent royalifts, who never meant to make 
the crown abſolute, ſhould yet be fo clated with the vic- 

F tory obtained over their adverſaries, as to approve of 2 

precedent, which left no national privileges in ſecurity, 
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C4 AP. of like infliruments, to recal anew all thoſe charters, 
— which at preſent he was pleaſed to grant. And every 


friend to liberty muſt allow, that the nation, whoſe con- 
flitution was thus broken in the ſhock of faction, had a 
right, by every prudent expedient, to recover that fecu- 
rity, of which it was ſo unhappily bereaved. 

Wurils fo great a faction adhered to the crown, it is 
apparent, that reſiſtance, however juſtifiable, could never 
be prudent; and all wiſe men faw no expedient but 
peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent grievances. There 
was, however, 2 party of malcontents, fo turbulent in 
which laid the whole conftitution at the mercy of the 
king, they had meditated plans of reſiſtance ; at a time 
when it could be as little juſtifiable as prudent. In the 
ſpring 2683 *, a lintle before the Oxford parliament, the 
king was ſeized with a fit of fickneſs at Windſor, which 
gave great alarm to the public. The duke of Mon- 
Shafteſbury, had agreed, in caſe the king's ficknefs 
ſhould prove mortal, to riſe in arms, and to oppoſe the 


ſucceſſion of the duke. Charles recovered ; but theſe 


ſpirators, together with Eſſex and Saliſbury, were deter- 
mined to continue the Oxford parliament, after the king, 
as was daily expeficd, ſhould diffalve it; and they en- 
gaged fome leaders among the commons in the fame 
deſperate meaſure. "They went fo far as to detain ſeveral 
lords in the houſe, under pretence of figning a proteſt 


” Lerd Grey's ſecret hiffory of the Rye-houſe plot. This is the moſt 
full and authentic account of all theſe traniations z but is in the main con- 
firmed by biſkop Sprat, and even Burnet, as well as by the trials and dying 
conſeſſions of the conſpirators : So that nothing can be more unaccountable 
than that any one ſhould pretend, that this conſpiracy was an impofture like 
the pcpiſh plot. Monmouth's declaration publiſhed in the next reign, con- 
ſeſſes a confult for extraordinary remedics. 

againſt 
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againſt rejecting Fitz-harris's impeachment : But bear- © 7 AF. 


ing that the commons had broken up in great conſter- 22 


nation, they were likewiſe obliged at laſt to ſeparate. 2633. 
——— and Be from 
time to theſe machinations ; and it was not till the new 
The leaders of the country party began then to apprehend 
themſelves in imminent danger; and they were well 
pleaſed to find, that the citizens were ſtruck with the 
fame terror, and were thence inclined to undertake the 
moſt perilous enterprizes. Beſides the city, the gentry and 
nobility in ſeveral counties of England were ſolicited to riſe 
in arms. Monmouth engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord 
Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in 
Cheſhire ; lord Ruſſel fixed 2 correſpondence with Sir 5 
Win Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis 
Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the weſt ; and Trenchard 
in particular, who had intereſt in the diſafieted town of 
Taunton, aſſured him of confiderable aſſiſtance from that 
neighbourhood. Shafteſbury, and his emiſfary Ferguſon, 
an independent clergyman, and a reſtleſs plotter, manag- 
the correſpondence in the city, upon which the con- 
federates chiefly relied. The whole train was ready to 
take fire; but was prevented by the caution of lord 
Ruſſel, who induced Monmouth to delay the enterprize. 
Shafteſbury, in the mean time, was fo much a{fefed with 
the ſenſe of his danger, that he had leſt his houſe, and 
ſecretly lurked in the city ; meditating al! thoſe deſperate 
inſpire. He exclaimed Joudly againſt delay, and repre- 
ſented to his confederates, that having gone fo far, and 
entruſted the ſecret into fo many bands, there was no 
fafety for them but in a bold and deſperate profecution of 
their purpoſe. The projects were therefore renewed : 
Meetings of the conſpirators were appointed in different 
N 4 bouſes, 
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houſes, particuiarly in Shephard's, an eminent wine-mer- 


cast in the city: The plan of an infurrechon was laid 


2683, 


could not for ſome weeks be in ſum̃cient forwardnefs. 


in London, Cheſhire, Devonſhire, and Briftol : The fe- 
veral places of rendezvous in the city were concerted ; 
and all the operations fixed : The ftate of the guards 
was even viewed by Monmouth and Armftrong, and an 
attack on them pronounced practicable : A declaration to 
juſtify the enterprize to the public was read and agreed 
to: And every circumftance feemed now to render an 
inſurrection unavoidable ; wben a new delay was procure 
by Trenchard, who declared, that the rifing in the welt 


SHAFTESBURY was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions 
and delays in an enterprize, which, he thought, nothing 
but courage and celerity could render eſſectual: He 
threatened to commence the inſurrection with his friends 


in the city alone; and he boaſted, that he had ten 


thouſand brift boys, as he called them, who, on a motion 
of his finger, were ready to fiy to arms. Monmouth, 
Ruſſe!, and the other conſpirators, were, during fome 
time, in apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him into 
ſome dangerous meaſure ; when they heard, that, after 
a long combat between fear and rage, he had at laſt 
abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into 
Holland. He lived in a private manner at Amiterdam ; 
and for greater fecurity deſued to be admitted into the 
magiſtracy of that city: But his former violent counſels 
againſt the Dutch commonwealth were remembered; and 


all applications from him were rejected. He died ſoon 


after; and his end gave neither ſorrow to bis friends, nor 


which he was engaged. The violences and iniquities, 


which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, were greater than 
forbear 
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forbear ſametimes recolleQing, that the fame perſon, CHAP. 
who had become fo zealous a patriot, was once 2 moſt * 


proſtitute courtier. It is remarkable, that this man, 
whoſe principles and conduct were, in all other reſpects, 


| ſo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and 


that all his decrees, while he poſleffed that high office, 
So difficult is it to find in hiſtory a character either wholly 
bad or perfectly good; though the prejudices of party 
make writers run eaſily into the extremes both of panegy- 
ric and of ſatire ! 

AFTER Shafteſbury's departure, the conſpirators found 
ſome difficulty in renewing the correſpondence with the 
city malcontents, who had been accuſtomed to depend 
folely on that nobleman. Their common hopes, how- 
ever, as well as common fears, made them at laſt have 
recourſe to each other; and a regular project of an infur- 
rection was again formed. A council of fix was 
conſiſting of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eflex, Howard, Al- 
gernon Sidney, and John Hambden, grandſon of the 
great parliamentary leader. Theſe men entered into an 
agreement with Argyle and the Scottiſh malcontents ; 
who engaged, that, upon the payment of 10,000 pounds 
for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring 
were anew projected in Cheſhire, and the weft, as well as 


in the city ; and ſome meetings of the leaders were held, 


in order to reduce theſe projects into form. The con- 
paſſionate for a commonwealth. Eflex had embraced the 
fame project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of 
acquiring the crown for himſelf. Ruſſel, as well as 
Hambden, was much attached to the ancient conſtitution, 
and intended only the excluſion of the duke, and the 
redreſs of grievances. Lord Howard was a man of no 


prin- 


1683. 


C HAN. 
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dis immediate intereſt ſhould recommend to him. But 
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principle, and was ready to embrace any party which 


notwithſtandiag this difference of characters and of views, 
their common hatred of the duke and the preſent admini- 
ſtration united them in one party; and the dangerous ex- 
periment of an ĩnſurection was fully reſolved on. 
Writs theſe ſchemes were concerting among the 
leaders, there was an inferior order of conſpirators, who 
held frequent meetings; and, together with the inſur- 
rection, carried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth 
and the cabal of fix. Among theſe men were colone! 
Rumſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtinguiſficd 
himiclf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the 
„ 
cot, likewiſe a republican officer ; under- 
ſheriff of London, 2 zealous and noted party-man ; 


bald. Moſt of theſe laſt were merchants or tradeſmen ; 
and the only perſons of this confederacy, who had acceſs 
to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey and Ferguſon. 
When theſe men met together, they indulged themſelves 
in the moſt deſperate and moſt criminal diſcourſe : They 
frequently mentioned the aſſaſſination of the king and the 
duke, to which they had given the familiar appellation of 
kepping: They even went fo far as to have thought of a 
ſcheme for that purpoſe. Rumbald, who was a maltſter, 
poſſeſſed a farm, called the Rychouſe, which lay on the 
road to Newmarket, whither the king commonly went 


| ence a- year, for the diverſion of the races. A plan of 


this farm had been laid before ſome of the coulpirators by 
Rumbald, who ſhowed them how eafy it would be, by 
overturning à cart, to ſtop at that place the king's 
coach; while they might fire upon him trom the hedges, 
and be enabled afterwards, through bye-lancs and crofs 
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the fields, to make their eſcape. But though the plan- © & P. 
6bility of this ſcheme gave great pleaſure to the con- I, 
ſpirators, no concerted defign was as yet laid, nor any 263. 
men, horſes, or arms provided: The whole was little 
more than looſe diſcourſe, the overflowings of their zeal 
and rancour. The houſe, in which the king lived at 
Newmarket, took fire accidentally; and he was obliged 
to leave that place eight days fooner than he intended. 
To this circumftance his ſaſety was afterwards aſcribed, 
when the conſpiracy was detected; and the court party 
could not ſufficiently admire the wiſe diſpenſations of 
providence. It is indeed certain, that as the king had thus 
unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was worſe attended 
than uſual ; and Rumbald informed his confederates with 
regret, what a fine opportunity was thus unfortunately 
*4 | 
Anon the conſpirators I have mentioned Keiling, 2 Conſpiracy 
falter in London. This man had been engaged in a bold 
meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of London, at the ſuit 
of Papillon and Dubois, the outed fhrriffs; and being 
liable to proſecution for that action, he thought it ſafeſt 
to purchaſe a pardon, by revealing the conſpiracy, in 
which he was deeply concerned. He brought to ſecretary 
Jenkins intelligence of the aſſaſſination plot; but as he 
was a fingle evidence, the fecretary, whom many falſe 
plots had probably rendered incredulous, ſcrupled to ĩſſue 
warrants for the commitment of fo great a number of 
perſons. Keiling, therefore, in order to fortify his teſti- 
mony, engaged his brother in treaſonable diſcourſe with 
Goodenough, one of the conſpirators; and Jenking 
began now to give more attention to the intelligence. 
The conſpirators had got fome hint of the danger, in 
which they were involved; and all of them concealed 
themſelves. One perſon alone, of the name of Barber 
an inftrument-maker, was ſcized; and as his confeffion 
concurred 
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— 
ſpirators. 

Waser, ts how, end extend Bute Raine 6s 
perils to which they were expoſed in endeavouring to 
eſcape, reſolved to fave their own lives at the expence of 
their companions ; and they furrendered themſelves with 
an intention of becoming evidence. Weſt could do 
little more than confirm the teſtimony of Keiling with 
regard to the aſſaſſination plot; but Rumſey, beſides 
är of the ſame 


in a chimney; and being a man of proſligate morals, as 
well as indigent circumſtances, he ſerupled not, in hopes 
of a pardon and a reward, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. 
Eſſex, Sidney, and Hambden were immediately apprehended 
upon his evidence. Every day ſome of the confpirators 
were detected in their lurking-places, and thrown into 

10 | 
LieuTENANT COLONEL Warcor was firſt brought 
to his trial. "This man who was once noted for bravery, 
had been fo far overcome by the love of life, that he had 
written to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offered, upon pro- 
miſe of pardon, to turn evidence: But no fooner had he 
taken this mean ftep, than he felt more generous ſenti- 
ments ariſe in him; and he eadeavoured, though in vain, 
to conceal himſelf, The wüneſſes againſt him were 
| Numſey, 
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and rendered the teſtimony of the witneſſes unqueſtionable. 
Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned. Theſe two men, 
2s well as Walcot, acknowledged, at their execution, 
the juſtice of the ſentence; and from their trial and con- 
ſeſſion, it is ſufficiently apparent, that the plan of an in- 
ſurrectiom had been regularly formed ; and that even the 
aiafination had been often talked of, and not without the 
approbation of many of the conſpirators. 


Ts contumnutiee of Gt coming wes goutadly Tritethes 


intended as a preparative to the trial of Lord Ruſſel, and 44 
ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorough belief of the 
conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt it. The witneſſes 
produced againſt the noble priſoner were Rumſcy, Shep- 
hard, and lord Howard. Rumſey fwore, that he himſelf 
had been introduced to the cabal at Shephard's, where 
Ruſſel was prefent ; and had delivered them a meſſage 
from Shafteſbury, urging them to haſten the intended 
infurreftion : But had received for anſwer, that it was 
found neceſſary to delay the deſign, and that Shafteſbury 
mult therefore, for ſome time, reſt contented. This 
anſwer, he faid, was delivered by Ferguſon ; but was 
alented to by the priſoner. He added, that ſome dif- 
courſe had been entered into about taking a ſurvey of the 
guards; and he thought that Monmouth, Grey, and 
Armftrong undertook to view them. Shephard depoſed, 
that his houſe had beforchand been beſpoken by Ferguſon 
for the ſecret meeting of the conſpirators, and that he had 
been careful to keep all his fervants from 

them, and had ferved them himſelf. Their diſcourſe, he 
laid, ran chiefly upon the means of ſurpriſing the guards; 
and it was agreed, that Monmouth and his two friends 
Would take 2 furvey of them. The report, which they 


Rumſcy, Weſt, Shephard, together with Bourne, a Na r. 
brewer. His own letter to the fecretary was produced, , 
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Lone firm that any reſolution was taken of executing it. The 
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| before, and which the perſons had not at that time any 
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prifoner, he thought, was preſent at both theſe meetings; 
but he was ſure that at leaſt he was preſent at one of 
them. A declaration, he added, had been read by Fer. 
guſon in Ruſle!'s preſence : The reafons of the intended 
inſurrection were there ſet forth, and all the public grie- 


vances fully diſplayed. 


Lonn Howard had been one of the cabal of fix, 
eſtabliſhed after Shafteſbury's flight; and two meetings 
had been held by the conſpirators, one at Hambden's, 
another at Ruſlel's. Howard depoſed, that, at the firſt 
meeting, it was agreed to begin the infurreftion in the 
country before : the city; the places were fined, the 
proper quantity and kind of arms agreed on, and the 
whole plan of operations concerted : That at the fecond 
meetir:2, the converſation chiefly turned upon their cor- 
reſpondence with Argyle and the diſcontented Scots, and 
that the principal management of that affair was entruſted 
to Sidney, who had ſent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 


with proper inſtructions. He added, that in theſe de- 
liberations no queſtion was put, or votes collected; but 
there was no contradiction ; and, as he took it, all of 
them, and the priſoner among the reſt, gave their con- 
ſent. 


Runs zy and Shephard were very unwilling witneſſes 
againſt lord Ruſſel ; and it appears from Gray's Secret 
Hiſtory ', that, if they had pleaſed, they could have given 
together with the difficulty in recollecting circumftances 
of a converſation, which had paſſed above eight months 
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their evidence. But on the whole, it was undoubtedly © # A F- 


deliberated on, but not fully refolved ; and that an aſſaſ- 
kim: 80 far the matter of fact ſeems certain: But ftill, 
with regard to law, there remained a difficulty, and that 
of an important nature. 

Tus Engliſh laws of treafon, both in the manner of 
defining that crime, and in the proof required, are the 
mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequently the moſt 
equitable that are any where to be found. The two 
chief ſpecies of treaſon, contained in the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. are the compaſiing and intending of the king's 
death, and the actually levying of war againſt him; and 
by the law of Mary, the crime muſt be proved by the con- 
curing teſtimony of two witneſſes, to fome ovest act, 
tending to theſe purpoſes. But the lawyers, partly de- 
firous of paying court to the ſovereign, partly convinced 
of ll conſequences which might attend ſuch narrow 
limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in 
the proof and definition of the crime. It was not requir- 
ed that the two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the fame preciſe 
overt act: It was ſufficient, that they both teftified ſome 


may feem a fubtiley, it had long prevailed in the courts 
of judicature, and had at laſt been folemnly fixed by par- 
liament at the trial of lord Stafford. The lawyers had 
uſed the ſame freedom with the law of Edward III. 
had obſerved, that, by that ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter 
into a conſpiracy for a rebellion, ſhould even fix a corre- 
ſpondence with foreign powers for that purpoſe, ſhould 
provide arms and money, yet, if he were detected and no 
rebellion enſued, he could not be tried for treaſon. To 
prevent this inconvenience, which it had been better to 

remedy 


overt act of the fame treaſon ; and though this evaſion 


that the ĩnſurrection had been deliberated on by 1 
the priſoner, and fully reſolved ; the ſurprifal of the guards 263 
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remedy by 2 new law, they had commonly laid their in- 
dictment for intending the death of the king, and had 
produced the intention of rebellion as a proof of that other 
intention. But though this form of indictment and tria! 
tence upon it, it was ſtill conſidered as fomewhat irregu- 
lar, and was plainly confounding, by a ſophiſm, two 
ſpecies of treaſon, which the ſtatute had accurately diſ- 
tionable, was, that a law had paſſed ſoon after the re- 
ſtoration; in which the conſulting or the intending of 2 
rebellion was, during Charles's lifetime, declared trea - 
fon ; and it was required, that the profecution ſhould be 
commenced within fix months after the crime was com- 
mitted. But notwithſtanding this ſtatute, the lawyers 
had perſevercd, as they ſtill do perſevere, in the old form 
of indiiment ; and both Sir Harry Vane, and Oliver 


NRuſſelꝰs crime fell plainly within the ſtatute of Charles 
the IId; but the facts ſworn to by Rumſey and Shephard 
were beyond the fix months required by law, and to the 
other facts Howard was a fingle witneſs. To make the 
indiftment, therefore, more extenſive, the intention of 


_ murdering the king was comprehended in it; and for 


proof of this intention the conſpiracy for raifing a rebel- 
lion was aſſigned; and what feemed to bring the matter 
fill nearer, the deſign of attacking the king's guards. 
RussEL perceived this irregularity, and deſired to have 
the point argued by counſel : The chief juſtice told him, 
that this favour could not be granted, unleſs he previ- 
ouſly 
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oully confeſled the facts charged upon him. The artificial © 5 F- 
confounding of the two ſpecies of treaſon, though a prac- , , 
tice ſupported by many precedents, is the chief, but not 1. 
the only hardſhip, of which Ruſſel had reaſon to com- 
plain on his trial. His defence was feeble; and he con- 
rented himſelf with proteſting, that he never had enter- 
rained any deſign againſt the life of the king: His veracity 
would not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for an infur- 
tim. The jury were men of fair and reputable cha- 
raters, but zealous royalifts : After a ſhort deliberation, 
they brought in the priſoner guilty. 
APPLICATIONS were made to the king for a pardon : 
Iven money, to the amount of a hundred thouſand 
pounds, was offered to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth by the 
old carl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel. The king was 
inexorable. He had been extremely haraſſed with the 
violence of the country party; and he had obſerved, that 
the priſoner, beſides his ſecret deſigns, had always been 
carried to the higheſt extremity of oppoſition in parlia- 
ment. Ruſſe] had even adopted a ſentiment, fimilar to 
what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had 
his father, he faid, adviſed the king to reject the exclu- 
fon-bill, he would be the firſt to move for 2 parlia- 
mentary impeachment againſt him. When fuch deter- 
ind were uſed as arguments again ſparing him. Charles | 
therefore would go no farther than remitting the more | 
ignominĩous part of the ſentence, which the law requires | 
to be pronounced againſt waitors. © Lord Ruſſel, faid 

he, * ſhall find, that I am poſſeſſed of that prerogative, 

* which, in the caſe of Lord Stafford, he thought proper 

* to deny me.” As the fury of the country party had 

rendered it impoſſible for the king, without the imminent 
— > ma 
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* 0 he firmly believed innocent, and even affectionate and 
= bea to bim; be probably thought, that, fince the edge 


1593. 


_ of the law was now ready to fall upon that party them- 


felves, they could not reaſonably expect, that he would 
interpoſe to fave them. 

Rosszt's conſort, a woman of virtue, daughter and 
heir of the good earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at the 
king's feet, and plcaded with many tears the merits and 
Hyalty of her father, as an atonement for thoſe errors, 
into which honeſt, however miſtaken, principles had ſe. 
duced her huſband. Theſe ſupplications were the laſt 
inſtance of female weakneſs (if they deſerve the name) 
which ſhe betrayed. Finding all applications vain, ſhe 
collected courage, and not only fortined herſelf againſt 
the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to 
ſtrengthen the reſulution of her unfortunate lord. With 
a tender and decent compoſure they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. The bitterneſs of 
« death is now paſt, ſaid he, when he turned from her. 
Lord Cavendiſh had lived in the cloſeſt intimacy with 
Ruſſel, and deferted not his friend in the preſent cala- 
mity. He offered to manage his eſcape, by changing 
cloaths with him, and remaining at all hazards in bis 
place. Ruſſel refuſed to fave his own life, by an expedi- 
eat which might expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips. 
hen the duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſur- 
reader kimſclf,.if Ruſſel thought that this meaſure would 
any wiſe contribute to his ſaſety; It will be no advan- 
„tage to me, he ſaid, © to have my friends die with 
« me. Some of his expreſſions diſcover, not only com- 
polure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. 
The day before his execution he was ſeized with a bleed - 
ing at the naſe. © I ſhall not now Tet blood to divert 
this ciſtemper,” faid he to doctor Burnet who attended 


him, that will be done to-morrow.” A little before 
| the 
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the theriffs conducted him to the ſcaffold, he wound up © 


195 


HAP. 
LXEX. 


his watch, Now I have done,” faid he, with time. 


and henceforth muſt think ſolely of eternity.” 


1683. 


Taz fcafold was erected in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a 2:f July. 


place diſtant from the Tower; and it was probably in- 
tended, by conducting Ruſſel through fo many ſtreets, to 
ſhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the ob- 
ject of all their confidence, now expoſed to the utmoſt 
rigours of the law. As he was the moſt popular among 
his own party; fo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the 


him. Without the leaſt change of countenance, he laid 
his head on the block; and at two ftrokes, it was fevered 


from his body. 


Is the ſpeech, which he delivered to the ſheriffs, be 


man, who has ated in public life, ever tho- 


2 He profeſſed his entire belief in the 


was fo like a popiſh praftice, that he could not but ab- 
hor it. Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous in- 
O 2 tentions, 
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CHAP. tentions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate 
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nobleman, feem to have been the ſhining parts of I's 
character. 


Acrnnon Sroxey was next brought to his trial. 
This gallant perſon, fon of the carl of Leiceſter, had en- 
tered deeply into the war again the late king; and 
though nowiſe tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had fo far 
ſhared in all the counſels of the independent republican 
party, as to have been named on the high court of juſtice, 
which tried and condemned that monarch : He thought 
not proper, however, to take his ſeat among the judges. 
He ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal and 
courage; and after making all efforts againſ the reſtora- 


neceſſary for his private affairs to return to England, he 
had applied for the king's pardon, and had obtained it. 


From this imperſect fetch of the character and con- 


duct of this fingular perſonage, it may eaſily be conceiv- 
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all theſe evidences faid nothing of him, he was anſwered, 988 * 


that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had 


— 
been praftifed in the proſecutions of the popiſh confpira- 2643 


tors: a topic more fit to condemn one party than to 
juſtify the other. The only witneſs who depoſed againſt 
Sidney, was lord Howard ; but as the law required two 
witneſſes, a ſtrange expedient was fallen on to ſupply this 
deficiency. In ranſacking the priſoner's cloſet, ſome d- 
courſes on government were found ; in which he had 
maintained principles, favourable indeed to liberty, but 
ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all ages have 
been known to embrace; the original contract, the fource 
of power from a conſent of the people, the lawfulneſs of 
reliſting tyrants, the preference of liberty to the gorern- 
ment of a fingle perſon. Theſe papers were allerted to 
be equivalent to 2 ſecond witneſs, and even to many wit- 
nelles. The prifoncr replied, that there was no other 
zeaſon for aſeribing theſe papers to him as the author, 
befides z fimilitude of hand; 2 proof which was never 
admitted in criminal proſecutions : "That allowing him to 
be the author, he had compoſed them folely for his pri- 
vate amuſement, and had never publiſhed them to the 
world, or even communicated them to any ſingle perſon ; 
That, when examined, they appeared, by the colour of 
the ink, to have been written many years before, and 
were in vain produced as evidence of a preſent b 

against the government: And that where the law poſi- 
the moſt convincing ing circumſtances, could never ſuffice ; 
much leſs, when fupported by a circumftance fo weak 
and precarious. All theſe arguments, though urged by 
the priſoner with great courage and pregnancy of reaſon, 
was now chief juſtice ; and by his direftion a partial 
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of + His execution followed a few days after : He complained, 


3nd with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence; but he 
1633. had too much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe confpira- 


27h Dee. 


His ex:cy- Cies with Monmouth and Ruffel, in which he had been 
2 engaged. He rather gloried, that he now ſuffered for 
that good old cauſe, in which, from his earlieſt youth, he 
faid, he had inlifted himſelf. 
Tus execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the 
greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign. The evidence 
againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not legal; and the 
jury, who condemned him, were, for that reafon, very 
blameable. But that after ſentence paſſed by a court of 
the king ſhould interpoſe and pardon a man, 
who, though otherwiſe poſſeſſed of merit, was undoubt- 
edly guilty, who had ever been 2 moſt inflexible and moſt 
inveterate enemy to the royal family, and who lately had 
even abuſed the king's clemency, might be an act of be- 
 roic generolity, but can acver be regaoces as anontiey 
and indiſpenſible duty. 

HowaRD was alſo the ſole evidence againft Hambden ; 
and his teſtimony was not ſupported by any material cir- 
cumſtance. The crown-lawyers therefore found it in vain 
to try the priſoner for treaſon: "They laid the indiftment 
only for a miſdemeanour, and obtained ſentence againſt 
him. The fine impoſed was exorbitant; no leſs than 
forty thouſand pounds. 

HoxzL.owar, a merchant of Briftol, one of the con- 
ſpirators, had fled to the Weſt-Tndies, and was now 
brought over. He had been outlawed; but the year 
allowed him for furrendering himſelf, was not expired. 
A trial was therefore offered him : But as he had at firſt 
confeſſed his being engaged in a conſpiracy for an inſur- 
rection, and even allowed that he had heard fome diſcourſe 
of an aſſaſſination, though he had not approved of it, he 
thought it more expedient to throw himſelf on the king's 

; mercy. 
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mercy. He was executed, perſiſting in the fame con - 
feſſion. 

Six Tnomas Anms ron, who had been ſeized in 
Holland, and fent over by Chidley, the king's minifter, 
was preciſely in the fame fituation with Holloway : But 
the fame favour, or rather juſtice, was refuſed him. l be 
lawyers pretended, that, unleſs he had voluntarily fur- 
rendered himſelf before the expiration of the time aligned, 
he could not claim the privilege of a trial; not conſider- 
ing that the ſeizure of his perſon ought in equity to be 
ſuppoſed the accident which prevented him. The king 
bore a great enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he 
believed the duke of Monmouth to have been ſeduced 
from his duty: He alſo aſſerted, that Armſtrong had once 
promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate him; though it muſt be 
conſeſſed, that the priſoner juſtified himſelf from this im- 
putation by very ſtrong arguments. Theſe were the rea- 
fons of that injuſtice which was now done him. It was 
apprehended that ſufficient evidence of his guilt could 
not be produced ; and that even the partial juries, which 
were now returned, and which allowed themſelves to be 


entirely directed by Jefferies and other violent judges, 


Ou the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man emi- 
nent both for virtues and abilities, was found in the | ower 
with his throat cut. The coroner's inqueſt brought in 
their verdict, ff murder: Yet becauſe two children ten 
years old (one of whom too departed from his evidence) 
had affirmed that they heard a great noife from his win- 
dow, and that they faw a hand throw out a bloody razor; 
theſe circumſtances were laid hold of, and the murder was 
aſcribed to the king aad the duke, who happened that 
morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. Eſſex was lubje<: 
to fits of deep melancholy, and had been ſeiaed with one 
immediately upon his commitment: He was accuſtomed 
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© > *- to maintain the lawfulneſs of ſuicide : And his counteks, 
3 won ſtrict enquiry, which was committed to the care 


15 


Snot the Sour memorable cauſes, tried about this time, though 
ſhow 
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of Dr. Burner, found no reaſon to confirm the ſuſpicion : 
Vet could not all theſe circumſtances, joined to many 
others, entirely remove the imputation. It is no wonder, 
that faction is fo productive of vices of all kinds: For, 
deſides that it inflames all the paſſions, it tends much to 
remove thoſe great reſtraints, honour and ſhame ; when 
men find, that no iniquity can loſe them the applauſe of 
their own party, 225 
calumnies of the oppoſite. 
Bur though there is vo reafon to think, that Ellex had 
been murdered by any orders from court, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that an unjuſtifiable uſe in Ruſle?'s trial was 
made of that incident. The king's counſel] mentioned 
it in their pleadings as a ſtrong proof of the conſpiracy ; 
and it is ſaid to have had great weight with the jury, It 
was inſiſted on in Sidney s trial for the fame purpoſe. 


they have no relation to the Rye-houle c: 
the temper of the bench and of the Oates was 
rA 
condemned in damages to the amount of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; and was adjudged to remain in priſon till he 
ſhould make payment. A like ſentence was paſſed upon 
Duttan-Colt for a like offence. Sir Samuel Barnardifton 
was fined ten thouſand pounds; becauſe in fome private 
letters which had been intercepted, he had reflected on the 
government. This gentleman was obnoxious, becauſe he 
had been foreman of that jury which rejected the bill 


juſtly be deemed a very unuſual act of ſeverity, and ſuſi- 
cient to deſtroy all coafidence in private friendſhip and 
correſpondence. 
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Turn is another remarkable trial, which ſhows the NA. 


diſpoſition of the courts of judicature, and which, though 
it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be improper to 
relate in this place. One Roſewel, a preſbyterian preacher, 
was accuſed by three women of having ſpoken treaſonable 
words in a ſermon. They ſwore to two or three periods, 
and agreed fo exadtly together, that there was not the 
fnalle&® variation in their depoſitions. Roſewel on the 
ether hand made a very good defence. He proved, that 
me witneſſes were lewd and infamous perſons. He proved, 
that, even during Cromwel's uſurpations, he had always 
been a royaliſt ; that he prayed conſtantly for the king in 
his family ; and that in his ſermons he often inculcated 
the obligations of loyalty. And as to the fermon of 
which he was accuſed, feveral witneſſes, who heard it, 
and fome who wrote it in ſhort hand, depoſed that he had 
uſed no fuch expreſſions as thoſe which were imputed to 
him. He offered his own notes as a farther proof. The 
women could not ſhow, by any circumſtance or witneſs, 
that they were at his meeting. And the expreffions, to 
which they depoſed, were fo groſs, that no man in his 
ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to employ them before a mixt 
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audience. It was alſo urged, that it appeared next to 


impoſſible for three women to remember ſo long a period 
upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it fo 

28 to agree to a title in their depolitions with regard to it. 
The prifoncr offered to put the whole upon this iffue : 
He would pronounce, with his uſual tone of voice, a pe- 
ried as long as that to which they had fworn ; and then 
Jet them try to repeat it, if they could. What was more 
unaccountable, they had forgotten even the text of his 
ſermon ; nor did they remember any ſingle paſſage, but 
the words to which they gave evidence. After fo ftrong a 
defence, the ſolicitor general thought not proper to make 


any 


202 


© #4 4 P. any reply : Even Jefferies went no farther than ſome ge- 
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neral declamations againſt conventicles and preſbyterians : 
Yet fo violent were party-prejudices, that the jury gave a 
verdict againſt the priſoner ; which however appeared fo 
palpably unjuſt, that it was not carried into execution. 
Tuns duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the firſt 
diſcovery of the conſpiracy ; and the court could get no 
intelligence of him. At length, Halifax, who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, 
and who thought, that Monmouth's intereſt would prove 
the beſt counterpoize to the duke's, diſcovered his retreat 
and prevailed on him to write two letters to the king, 
full of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmĩſſive expreſſions. The 
king's fondneſs was revived ; and he permitted Monmouth 
to come to court, He even endeavoured to mediate a 
reconciliation between his fon and his brother; and hav- 
ing promiſed Monmouth, that his teſtimony ſhould never 
be employed againſt any of his friends, he engaged him to 
give a full account of the plot. But, in order to put the 
country party to ſilence, he called next day an extraor- 
dinary council, and informed them, that Monmouth had 
ſhowed great penitence for the ſhare which he had had 
in the late conſpiracy, and had expreſſed his reſolutions 
never more to engage in ſuch criminal enterprizes. He 
went fo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like 
purpoſe ſhould be inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth 
kept filence till he had obtained his pardon in form : But 
finding, that, by taking this ſtep, he was entirely diſ- 
graced with his party, and that, even though he ſhould 
not be produced in court as an evidence, his teſtimony, 
being fo publicly known, might have weight with juries 
on any future trial, he reſolved at all hazards to retrieve 
his honour. His emiflaries, therefore, received orders to 
deny, that he had ever made any fuch conſeſſion as that 
which 
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which was imputed to him ; and the party exclaimed, c n A . 
that the whole was an impoſture of the court. The ao 
2685. 


dom. | 
Tun court was aware, that the malcontents in Eng- 
land had held a correſpondence with thoſe of Scotland; 


and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of merit and learn- 
ing, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had 
come to London, under pretence of negociating the fet- 
tlement of the Scottiſh preſbyterians in Carolina, but really 
with 2 view of concerting meaſures with the Engliſh con- 
ſpirators. Baillie was fent priſoner to Edinburgh; but 
25 no evidence appeared againft him, the council required 
him to ſwear, that he would anſwer all queſtions v hi-h 
ſhould be propounded to him. He refufed to ſubmit to 
ſo iniquitous a condition; and 2 fine of fix thoufand 
pounds was impoſed upon him. At length, two perſons, 
Spence and Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evi- 
dence which involved the carl of Tarras and fome others, 
who, in order to fave themſelves, were reduced to accuſe 
Baillie. He was brought to trial; and being in fo lan- 
guiſhing a condition from the treatment which he had 
met with in prifon, that it was feared he would not fur- 
vive that night, he was ordered to be executed the very 
afternoon on which he received ſentence. 
Tun ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the preſent 
reign, were much contrary to the uſual tenor of the king's 
conduct; and though thoſe who ftudied his character 
more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great 
offences he was rigid and inexorable, the nation were 
more inclined to aſcribe every unjuſt or hard meaſure to 
the prevalence of the duke, into whoſe hands the king 
dad, from indolence, not from any opinion of his bro- 
8 ther's 
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CHAR ther's ſuperior capacity, refigned the reins of government. 
The crown indeed gained great advantage from the detec. 
26. tion of the conſpiracy, and Joſt none by the rigorous exe. 
cution of the conſpirators : The horror entertained againſt 
the affaffination-plot, which was generally confounded 
with the project for an infurreflion, rendered the whole 


party unpopular, and reconciled the nation to the mea. 


giſtrate, and even of an unlimited paſſive obedience, 
became the reigning- principle of the times. The uni- 
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it proper to marry his niece, the lady Anne, to prince 
George, brother to the king of Denmark. All the credit, 
however, and perſuaſion of Halifax, could not engage him 
to call a parliament, or truſt the nation with the election 


of a new repreſentative. Though his revenues were 


la the month of November this year died Prince Rupert, is the fiaty- 
third year of his age. He bad left his own country © carly, that he had be- 
come an entire Engliſhman, and was even ſuſpected, in his latter days, of a 
bias to the country party. He was for that reaſon much neglefited at court. 
The duke of Laudeidate died alſo this year, 
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-xtremely burthened, be rather choſe to ſtruggle with the 23 * 
xreſent difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by Coyy 
ming afreſh fo many malignant humours, might prove _ 
to his repoſe. The duke likewiſe zealouſly 
oppoſed this propoſal, and even engaged the king in 
neafures, which could have no tendency, but to render 
any accommodation with a parliament altogether imprac- 
cable. Williams, who had been fpeaker during the 
tuo laſt parliaments, was proſecuted for warrants, iſſued 
by him, in obedience to orders of the houſe: A breach 
of privilege, which, it ſeemed not likely, any future 
bouſe of commons would leave unqueſtioned. Danby 
and the popith lords, who had fo long been confined in 
we Tower, and who ſaw no proſyect of a trial in parlia- 
nent, applied by petition, and were admitted to bail: A 
meaſure juſt in itſelf, but deemed a great encroachment 
on the privileges of that afſembly. The duke, contrary 
to law, was reſtored to the office of high admiral, wich- 
out taking the teſt. 

Hap the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been 
mixed in the king's character; had he been actuated by 
that concern for his people's or even for his own honour, 
which his high tation demanded, he would have hazarded 
many domeſtic inconveniencies rather than allow France 
to domineer in fo haughty 2 manner 2s that which at 
preſent ſhe afſlumed in every negociation. The peace of State of fo- 
Nimeguen, impoſed by the Dutch on their uowilling W. 
allies, had digjointed the whole confederacy ; and all the 
powers engaged in it had diſbanded their ſupernumerary 
woops,, which they found it difficult to ſubfilt. Lewis 
alone ftill maintained 2 powerful army, and by his pre- 
parations rendered himſelf every day moce formidable. 
He now added as if he were the ſole ſovereign in Europe, 
and as if all other princes were ſoon to become his vaſſals. 
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v. Courts or chambers were erected in Metz and Brifac, for 
re-uniting ſuch territories as had ever been members of 
any part of his new conqueſts. They made enquiry into 
titles buried in the moſt remote antiquity. They cited 
the neighbouring princes to appear before them, and 
iſſued 
The 


decrees, expelling them the conteſted territories. 
important town of Straſbourg, an ancient and 2 
free tate, was ſeized by Lewis: Aloft was demanded of 
the Spaniards, on a frivolous, and even ridiculous pre- 
tence; and upon their refufal to yield it, Luxembourg 
was blockaded, and foon after taken. Genoa had been 
bombarded, becauſe the Genoeſe had ſtipulated to build 
fome gallies for the Spaniards ; and, in order to avoid 
more ſevere treatment, that republic was obliged to yicid 
to the moſt mortifying conditions. The empire was in- 
fulted in its head and principal members; and uſed no 
other expedient for redreſs, than impotent complaints and 
remonſtrances. | | 
Sram was fo enraged at the inſolent treatment which 
condition, ſhe declared war againſt her haughty enemy : 
She hoped that the other powers of Europe, ſenſible of 
the common danger, would fly to her affiſkance. The 
prince of Orange, whoſe ruling paſſions were love of 
war and animoſity againſt France, feconded every where 
the applications of the Spaniards. In the year 1687, 
he made a journey to England, in order to engage the 
king into cloſer meaſures with the confederates. He alfo 
propoſed to the States to make an augmentation of their 
forces; but ſeveral of the provinces, and even the town 
of Amſterdam, had been gained by the French, and the 
© It appears from Sir Jobn Doirymple's Appendix, that the king rece ved 


from France million of Rvres for his connivance at the ſeizure of Luxem- 
bourg, befide his ordinary penſion. 
pro- 
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propoſal was rejected. The prince's enemies derived the © 
moſt plauſible reaſons of their oppoſition from the fitua- CA. v 


tion of England, and the known and avowed attachments 
of the Engliſh monarch. 

No fooner had Charles diſmiſſed his parliament, and 
embraced the reſolution of governing by prerog:tive alone, 
than he dropped his new alliance with Spain, and returned 
to his former dangerous connections with Lewis. This 
prince had even offered to make him arbiter of his differ- 
ences with Spain ; and the latter power, ſenſible of 
Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a diſ- 
advantageous propofal. Whether any money was now 
remitted to England, we do not certainly know : But we 
may fairly preſume, that the king's neceſſities were in 
fome degree relieved by France. And though Charles 
had reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt danger from th: great, 
and ftill encreafing, naval power of that kingdom, joĩneꝗ 
tothe weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, no confidera- 
tion was able to rouze him from his preſent lethargy. 


» The following paſſage is an extrat from RI. Bari!lon's letters kept in the 
Depot des Affaires etrangeres at Verſaille:. It was lateiy communicated to the 
author while in France. Convention verbale arrette le 1 Avril 2682. 
Charles 2 5 engage a ne rien emetire pour pouvoir faire conncitre a ſa majefte 
qu'elle avoit taiſon de prendre confiance en lui; a ſe degager peu i peu de 
Falliance avec PEſpagne, & a fe mettre en etat de ne point etre contraint par 
fon pariement de faire quelque chaſe d opposé aur nouveaux engegemens 
qu'il prer dit. En conſequence, le roi prome un ſubſide de deux millions la 
premiere des tro's annces de cet engeement & 5000 0 Ecus les deu autres, 
ie cantentant de la parole de fa majeſte Britan ique, d"agir a Fegard de fa 
majeie contormement aux obligations qu'il lui ait. Le Sr. Hyde demanda 
que le roi Vengayea 3 ne point attaquer Jes pays bas & meme 
temoignent que le roi ion maitre ne pourrvit S empecher de ſecourir les pays 
bas, qua d meme $0 perle ent ne feroit point aiſemble. M. Barillon lui 
rc pondit en termes genf par ordre du roi, qua fo majefic Weit point 
inte tion de hre Uf © qwil o -ngagtroit pas fa majefts Britannique 
en choſe coatraiges à les verita2'cs intertts, 
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his progreſs, was entirely engaged in his intereſts ; and 


by the malcontents of Hungary, were 


the Turks, invited 
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therefore, and uncontrouled power of Lewis were 


diminution of Charles's happineſs ; and in other reſpefis 


his condition ſeemed at preſent more eligible than it had 
ever been fince his reftoration. A mighty faftion, which 
had ſhaken his throne, and menaced his family, was 
totally ſubdued ; and by their precipitate indiſcretion had 
expoſed themſelves both to the rigour of the laws and to 
public hatred. He had recovered his former popularity 
in the nation; and what probably pleaſed him more than 
having 2 compliant parliament, he was enabled to govern 
altogether without one. But it is certain, that the king, 
amidft all theſe promifing circumſtances, was not happy 
or ſatisfied. Whether he found himſclf expoſed to diffi- 
culties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the 
popular humour from the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is 
uncertain. Perhaps the violent, imprudent temper of 
gave him apprehenſion and uncafineſs. He was overheard 
one day to fay, in oppoſing fome of the duke”s haſty 
counſels, „ Brother, I am too old to go again to my 
« travels: You may, if you chuſe it.” Whatever was 
the cauſe of the king's diſſatisfaction, it ſeems probable, 
that he was meditating ſome change of meaſures, and had 
formed a new plan of adminiftration. He was deter- 
mined, it is thought, to ſend the duke to Scotland, to 
recal Monmouth, to ſummon a parliament, to diſmiſs 
all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely 
on the good will and aſfections of his ſubjects . Amidft 


65. 


theſe truly wiſe and virtuous deſigns, he was ſeized with Kiog's f- 
2 ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy ; and though ** 


he was recovered from it by bleeding, he languiſhed 


only aod deaths 


for a few days, and then expired, in the fifty-fifth year 6th Feb. 


2 King Jawes's Memcirs confirm this rumour, as allo D' Avauz's Neyo 
dation, 14 Dec. 1684. 
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arguments in favour of that communion. The duke had 
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of his age, and twenty- fifth of his reign. He was fo 


ſo remarkably careful of his health, that his death truck 
as great a ſurpriae into his ſubjects, as if he had been in 
the flower of his youth. And their great concern for 
him, owing to their aſſeclion for his perſon, as well as 
their dread of his ſucceſſor, very naturally, when joined 
to the critical time of his death, begat the ſuſpicion 
of poiſon. All circumſtances however conſidered, this 
ſuſpicion muſt be allowed to vaniſh ; like many others, 
of which all hiſtories are full. 

Duzixc the few days of the king's illneſs, clergymen 
of the church of England attended him ; but he diſcovered 
a total indifference towards their devotions and exhorta- 
tion. Catholic prieſts were brought, and he received 
the ſacrament from them, accompanied with the other 
rites of the Romiſh church. Two papers were found in 


the imprudence immediately to publiſh theſe papers, and 
thereby both confirmed all the reproaches of thoſe who 
had been the greateſt enemies to his brother's meaſures, 
and afforded to the world a ſpecimen of his own bigo- 
try. 

Ir we furvey the character of Charles II. in the differ- 
ent lights, which it will admit of, it will appear various, 
and give riſe to different and even oppoſite ſentiments. 
When conſidered as a companion, he appears the moſt 
amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in this view, 
his deportment muſt be allowed altogether unexception- 
able. His love of raillery was ſo tempered with good 
bree ing, that it was never ofienfive : His propenſity to 
fatire was fo checked with difcretion, that his friends 
never dreaded their becoming the object of it: His wit, 
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to uſe the exprefion of one who knew him well, and e g. 
who was himfelf a good judge , could not be faid 
fo much to be very refined or clevated, qualities apt to 25 
beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, as to be a 
plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. 
And though perhaps he talked more than ſtrict rules of 
behaviour might permit, men were fo pleaſed with the 
affable, communicative deportment of the monarch, that 
they always went away contented both with him and with 
themſelves. This indeed is the moſt ſhining part of the 
king's character; and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
it: For he was fond of dropping the formality of ſtate, 
and of relapſing every moment into the companion. 

Is the duties of private life his conduct, though not 
free from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He 
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was an caſy, generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, a 


this prince contracted, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, 
were feeble ; and he never attached himſelf to any of his 
miniſters or courtiers with a fincere affeftion. He be- 
heved them to have no motive in ferving him but felf- 
intereſt ; and he was ſtill ready, in his turn, to facrifice 
them to preſent caſe or convenience, 

Wrru a detail of his private character we muſt ſet 
bounds to our panegyric on Charles. The other parts of 
his conduct may admit of fone apology, but can deferve 
ſmall applauſe. He was indeed fo much fitted for private 
life, preferably to public, that he even poſſeſſed order, 
frugality, and c:zconomy in the former : Was profuſe, 
thoughtleſs, and negligent in the latter. When we con- 
der him as a fovercign, his character, though not al- 
together deſtitute of virtue, was in the main dangerous to 
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people, and difhonourable to himſelf. Negligent of 


to its religion, jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, 
ſparing only of its blood ; he expoſed it by his meaſures, 
though he ever appeared but in ſport, to the danger of a 
furious civil war, and even to the ruin and ignominy of 


eaſily accounted for : For that his diſcourſe was his own, 
Ir we refiet on the appetite for power inherent in 


alſemblies upon the rights of monarchy ; it is 
not ſurprizing, that civil liberty ſhould not find in him 2 
weary of calumnies and complaints, oppreſſed with debts, 
ſtraitened in his revenue, he fought, though with feeble 
efforts, for a form of government, more fimple in its 
ſtructure and more eaſy in its management. But his 
attachment to France, after all the pains, which we have 
taken, by enquiry and conjecture, to fathom it, contains 


fill ſomething, it muſt be confeſſed, myſterious and in- 


explicable. The hopes of rendering himfelf abſolute by 
Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem fo chimerical, that they could 
ſcarcely be retained with fuch obflinacy by a prince of 
* Charles's 
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—— uot to mention ſeveral elegant ſtrokes gen by 
Sir W i.liams Temple. Dr. Welwood likewite and biſhop 
Burnet have employed their pencil on the fame ſubject: 

But the former is ſomewhat partial in his favour ; as the 


Charles's penetration : And as to pecuniary ſubſidies, he © H.& F- 
rr 
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CHAP. are the lights under which the Roman tyrant has been 
AIEE- , tranſmitted to us. And the only circumſtance, in which, 
. "it can juſtly be pretended, he was fimilar to Charles, 
is his love of women, a paſſion which is too general 

to form any ſtriking reſemblance, and which that de- 

teſtable and deteſted monſter ſhared alſo with unnatural 
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King's int tranſaftiens A parliament — 4rgu- 
ments for and againſt a revenue for life——Oates 
convit:d of perjury — Monmouth's ixvaffon —— 


His defeat — and executien——Cruelties of Kirke 


—— and of Jefferies State of affairs in Scot- 
land — Argyle's invaſion ——defeat——and exe- 
caution —— A parliament — French perſecutions 
— The diſpenſing power — State of Ireland 
—— Breach betwixt the king and the church — —. 
Court of ccclefiaſtical commiſſion —— Sentence 
againſt the biſhop of London ——Suſpenfion of the 
penal laws State of Ireland _— Embaſſy to 
Impriſoument — trial, and acquittal of the biſbeps 
—— Birth of the prince of Wales. 


firſt act of James's reign was to aſſemble the 
privy council; where, after ſome praiſes beftowed 
on the memory of his predeceſſor, he made profeſſions of 
his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government, x" 
both in church and ſtate. Though be had been reported, 
he faid, to have imbibed arbitrary principles, he knew 
that the laws of England were ſufficient to make him as 
great 2 monarch as he could wiſh ; and he was deter- 
mined never to depart from them. And as he had bere- 


tofore ventured his life in defence. of the nation, he 
* would 
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would ftill go as far as any man in maintaining all its 
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Tuis diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, not 
only by the council, but by the nation. The king uni- 
verſally paſſed for a man of great ſincerity and great 
honour ; and as the current of favour ran at that time 
conformable to his expreflions. © We have now,” it 
was ſaid, the word of a king; and a word never yet 
„ broken.” Addreſſes came from all quarters, full cf 
duty, nay, of the moſt ſervile adulation. Every one 
haftened to pay court to the new monarch *: And James 
had reaſon to think, that, notwithſtanding the violent 
efforts made by ſo potent a party for his excluſion, no 
throne in Europe was better eflabliſhed than that of 
England. 

Tus king, however, in the firſt exerciſe of his autho- 
rity, ſhewed, that either he was not fincere in his pro- 
feffions of attachment to the laws, or that he had enter- 
tained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even 
his utmoſt fincerity would tend very little to ſecure the 
liberties of the people. All the cuffoms and the greater 
part of the exciſe had been fettled by parliament on the 
late king during life, and conſequently the grant was 
now expired ; nor had the ſucceſſor any right to levy 
theſe branches of revenue. But James iſſued a procla- 
mation, ordering the cuſtoms and exciſe to be paid as 
before ; and this exertion of power he would not deign to 
qualify by the leaſt act or even appearance of condeſcen- 


d The quakers addreſs was eficemed fomewhat fingular for its plainneſs 
and fimplicity, It was conceived in theſe term; : ©* We are come to teſtify 
„ ſorrow for the death of cur good fiene Charles, and cur joy for thy 
® being made our governor, We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion of 
© the church of England, no more than wet Wherefore we hope thou wilt 
® grant vs the ſame liberty which thou alloweft thyſelf, Which doings 
vs wiſh thee all magaer of happineſs”? 
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fon. It was propoſed to him, that, in order to prevent 
the ill effefts of any intermiſſion in levying theſe duties, 
entries ſhould be made, and bonds for the fums be taken 
from the merchants and brewers : But the payment be ſuſ- 
pended till the parliament ſhould give authority to receive 
it. This precaution was recommended as an enpreſſion 
of defercnce to that aflembly, or rather to the laws: 
But for thut very reaſon, prubably, it was rejected by the 
king, who thought, that the commons would thence be 


whole revenue, and conſequently the whole power, of 
the crown, as dependent on their good will and pleaſure. 
Tus ling likewiſe went openly, and with all the 
enſigns of his dignity, to maſs, an illegal meeting : And 
by this imprudence he difplayed at once his arbitrary diſ- 
polition, and the bigotry of his principles: Theſe two 
great charaQteriftics of his reign, and bane of his admini- 
ſtration. He even ſent Cary], as his agent, to Rome, in 
order to make ſubmiſſions to the pope, and to pave the 
way for a folemn re-admiffion of England into the boſom 
of the catholic church. "The pope, Innocent the XIth, 
prudently adviſed the king not to be too precipitate in his 
meaſures, nor raſhly attempt what repeated experience 
ambaſſador, Ronquilio, deeming the tranquillity of Eng- 
land neceſſary for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom 
to make like remonſtrances. He obſerved to the king, 
how buſy the prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed him 
not to ant with too great facility to their dangerous 
counſels. Is it not the cuſtom in Spain, faid James, 
* for the king to conſult with his confeffor ?”* < Yes,” 
replied the ambaſſador, © and it is for that very reaſon 
* our affairs ſucceed fo ill.” 
Janzs gave hopes on his acceſſion, that he would hold 
the balance of power more ſteadily than his predeceflor ; 
2 and 
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invited to aſſume more authority, and would regard the 
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. and that France, inſtead of rendering England ſub- 
Ke fervient to her ambitious projects, would now meet with 
himſelf to buſineſs with induſtry, he ſeemed jealous of 
national honour, and expreſſed great care, that no more 
reſpect ſhould be paid to the French ambaſſador at Lon- 
don than bis own received at Paris. But theſe appear- 
ances were not ſufficiently ſupported, and he found him- 
ſeif immediately under the neceſſity of falling into a union 
with that great monarch, who, by his power as well as 
his zeal, ſeemed alone able to aſſiſt him in the pro- 
zeds formed for promoting the catholic religion in Eng- 


NoTwrrasTANDING the king's prejudices, all the 
chief offices of the crown continued ftill in the hands oi 
Rocheſter was treaſurer ; his brother Cla- 
tenden chamberlain ; Godolphia chamberlain to the 
r 
of the council. This nobleman had ftood in oppoſition 
to James during the laſt years of his brother's reign ; and 
when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apo- 
logy for his late meaſures, the king told him, that he 
ing the bill of exclufion. On other occaſions, however, 
James appeared not of fo forgiving a temper. When 
the principal excluſioniſts came to pay their reſpects to 
the new fovercign, they either were not admitted, or 
were received very coldly, fometimes even with frowns. 
much affected, of fincerity: But by howing, that 2 
king of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke of 
York, he gave his people no high idea either of his 
lenity or magnanimity. 
Ou all occafons, the king was open in 
that men muſt now Jook for a more active 
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nity, the promiſe which be had made before the privy- 


council, of governing according to the laws, and of 


to inforce this demand; the benefit of trade, the ſup- 
port of the navy, the neceffities of the crown, and 
the well-being of the government itſelf, which I muſt 
not fuffer to be precarious : But I am confident, that 
« your on conſideration and your ſenſe of what is juſt 
and reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you whatever on this 
« accaſioa might be enlarged upon. There is indeed 
* one popular argument,” added be, which may be 
«© urged againſt compliance with my demand: Men may 
« think, that by feeding me from time to time with fuch 
— « fupplies 
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« the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the throne, I muſt 
« plainly tell you, that ſuch an expedient would be very 
« improper to employ with me, and that the beſt way 
«© te engage me to meet you often, is always to uſe me 
« well.” 

Ir was eaſy to interpret this Language of the king's. 
He plainly intimated, that he had reſources in his prero- 
gative for ſupporting the government, independent of 
their ſupplies ; and that fo long as they complied with 
his demands, he would have recourſe to them ; but that 
any ill uſage on their part would fet him free from thoſe 
meaſures of government, which he ſeemed to regard more 
as voluntary than as neceſſary. It muſt be conſeſſed, that 
no parliament in England was ever placed in a more criti- 
cal fituation, nor where more forcible arguments could be 
urged, either for their oppoſition to the court, or their 
compliance with it. 

Ir was faid on the one hand, that jealouſy of 


that liberty which they enjoy above the ſubjects of other 
monarchies. That this jealoufy, though, at different 
periods, it may be more or leſs intenſe, can never fafely 
be laid aſleep, even under the beſt and wiſeſt princes. 
That the character of the preſent ſovereign afforded cauſe 
for the higheſt vigilance, by reaſon of the arbitrary prin- 
tiples which he had imbibed ; and ftill more, by reaſon 
of his religious zeal, which it is impoſſible for him ever 
to gratify, without afluming more authority than the 
conſtitution allows him. That power is to be watched 
in its very firſt cacroachments; nor is any thing ever 
ͤ— 3. 


ſupplies think convenient, will better ſe- CH AP. 
2 r But as this is I, 


royal Reon: for 


power was the very baſis of the Engliſh coaftitution, and *** it 
the principle to which the nation was beholden for all ducing life. 
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© tax, dy fiſcorering the daſtardly diſpoſitions of the people, 
w—_— nfpires it with new courage and enterprize. "That as 
mes were intrufled altogether in the hands of the prince, 
no check remained upon him but the dependent condi. 
tion of his revenue ; 2 ſecurity therefore which it would 


king's preſent demand might ſeem of this nature, yet in 
reality it involved conſequences, which led much farther 
than at firſt ſight might be apprehended. That the king in 
his ſpeech had intimated, that he had reſources in his 
prerogative, which, in caſe of oppoſition from parliament, 
he thought himſelf fully entitled to employ. That if 
| the 
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ing him to dependance, matters mult preſently be brought G. 


to a criſis, at a time the moſt favourable to his cauſe, 


ould him. That if we caft our eyes abroad, to the ſtate of 
the affairs on the continent, and to the ſituation of Scotland 
fled and Ireland ; or, what is of more importance, if we 
this confider the diſpoſition of men's minds at home, every 
"= circumſtance would be found adverſe to the cauſe of li- 
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parliament, had expoſed their principles to general hatred, 
and had excited extreme jealouſy in all the royaliſts 
and zealous churchmen, who now formed the bulk of 
the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that 
party to fee this king worſe treated than his brother in 
point of revenue, or any attempts made to keep the 
crown in dependance. That they thought parliaments 
2s liable to abuſe as courts, and deſired not to fee things 
in 2 fituation, where the king could not, if he found it 
neceſſary, either prorogue or diſſolve thoſe aſſemblies. 
That if the preſent parliament, by making great conceſ- 
ſions, could gain the king's confidence, and engage him 
to obſerve the promiſes now given them, every thing 
would by gentle methods ſucceed to their withes. That 
if, on the contrary, after ſuch inſtances of compliance, 
he formed any defigns on the liberty and religion of the 
nation, he would, in the eyes of all mankind, render 
himfelf altogether inexcuſable, and the whole people 
would join in oppoſition to him. That retiftance could 


har ſcarcely be attempted twice ; and there was therefore the 
* greater neceſſity for waiting till time and incidents had 
"of eee That the king's preju- 
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were yet fo far fortunate, that they rendered the con- 
tional liberty. And that if any illegal attempts were 
afterwards made, the church, which was at prefent the 
chief ſupport of the crown, would furely catch the alarm, 
and would foon diſpoſe the people to an effectual refift - 
ance. 

Tus laſt reaſons, enforced by the prejudices of 
party, prevailed in parliament ; and the commons, beſides 
givinz thanks for the king's ſpeech, voted unanimouſly, 
all the revenue enjoyed by the late king at the time of 
roſity by any ſymptoms of diſtruſt, they alſo voted unani- 
mouſly, that the houſe entirely relied on his majeſty's 
royal word and repeated declarations to ſupport the reli- 
gion of the church of England ; but they added, that 
that religion was dearer to them than their lives. The 
ſpeaker, in preſenting the revenue-bill, took care to in- 
form the king of their vote with regard to religion ; but 
could not, by fo ſignal a proof of confidence, extort from 
him one word in favour of that religion, on which, be 
told his majeſty, they ſet fo high a value. Notwithftand- 
ing the grounds of ſuſpicion, which this filence afforded, 
the houſe continued in the fame liberal diſpoſition. The 
king having demanded a further ſupply for the navy and 
negar, which had once been enjoyed by the late king; 
and they added fome impolitions on tobacco and ſugar, 
This grant amounted on the whole to about fix hundred 
thouſind pounds a year. 

Tur houſe of lords were in a humour no lefs compli- 
ant. They even went ſome lengths towards breaking in 
pieces all the remains of the popith plot; that once for- 
midable engine of bigotry and faction. 
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A LITTLE before the meeting of parliament, Oates ef 
kad been tried for perjury on two indiciments. One for ____, 
depofing that he was preſent at a conſult of jeſuits in ns... 4 
London the twehty-fourth of April 1679 : Another for «ae of 
depofing that father Ireland was in London between the . 
eighth and twelfth of Auguft, and in the beginning of 
September in the fame year. Never criminal was con- 
victed on fuller and more undoubted evidence. Two and 
twenty perfons, who had been ftudents at St. Omers, 
moſt of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, 
that Oates had entered into that ſeminary about Chriſt- 
mas in the year 1678, and had never been abſent but 
one night, till the month of July following. Forty- 
ſeven witneſſes, perſons alſo of untainted character, de- 
poſed, that father Ireland, on the third of Auguſt 1679, 
had gone to Staffordſhire, where he reſided till the middle 
of September ; and, what ſome years before would have 
been regarded as a very material circumſtance, nine of I 
theſe witneſſes were proteſtants, of the church of Eng- 
hnd. Oates's ſentence was, to be fined a thouſand 
marks on each indictment, to be whipped on two dif- 
ferent days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate 
to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during life, and to be pil- 
loried five times every year. The impudence of the man 
under the puniſhment. He made folemn appeals to Hea- 
ven, and proteſtations of the veracity of his teſtimony : 
Though the whipping was fo crucl, that it was evidently 
the intention of the court to put him to death by that 
puniſhment, he was enabled, by the care. of his friends, 
to recover: And he lived to king William's reign ; 
when a penſion of four hundred pounds a year was ſettled 
en him. A conſiderable number ftill adhered to him in 
his diſtreſſes, and regarded him as the martyr of the 
proteſtant cauſe. The populace were affected with the 
_ Vos. VIII. Q fight 
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perjury was taken notice 
of by the houſe of peers. Beſides freeing the popiſh lords, 
Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Tyrone, together with Dan- 
by, from the former impeachment by the commons, they 
went fo far as to vote a reverſal of Stafford's attainder, on 
account of the falſehood of that evidence on which he 
had been condemned. "This bill fixed & deep a reproach 
on the former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, that it 
met with great oppoſition among the lords; and it was 
at haft, after one reading, dropped by the commons. 
Though the reparation of injuſtice be the ſecond honour 
which a nation can attain ; the preſent emergence ſeemed 
very improper for granting ſo full a juſtification to the 
catholics, and throwing fo foul a tain on the proteſtants. 
Tux courſe of parliamentary proceedings was inter- 
rupted by the news of Monmouth's arrival in the weſt 
with three ſhips from Holland. No fooner was this in- 
telligence conveyed to the parliament, than they voted, 
that they would adhere to his majeſty with their lives and 
fortunes. They pailed a bill of attainder again Man- 
mouth ; and they granted a fupply of four hundred thou- 
ſtrengthened Ue hands of the king, they adjourned them- 


__ MonnmouTH, when ordered to depart the kingdom, 
during the late reign, had retired to Holland ; and as it 
was well known, that he ſtill enjoyed the favour of his 
indulgent father, all marks of honour and diſtinction were 
beſtowed upon him by the prince of Orange. After the 
acceſſion of James, the prince thought it neceffary ts 
diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers ; and that illuf- 
trious fugitive retired to Bruſſels. Finding himdelf fill 
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purſued by the king's ſeverity, he was puſhed, contrary 29“ 
to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a raſh 
and premature attempt upon England. He faw that James 2655. 
had lately mounted the throne, not only without oppoſi- 
tion, but ſeemingly with the good-will and aſfections of 
his fubjefts. A parliament was fitting, which diſcovered 
the greateſt diſpoſition to comply with the king, and 
whoſe adherence, he knew, would give 2 ſanction and 
authority to all public meaſures. The grievances of this 
reign were hitherto of ſmall importance ; and the peo- 
ple were not as yet in a diſpoſition to remark them with 
great ſeverity. All theſe conſiderations occurred to Mon- 
mouth ; but fuck was the impatience of his -followers, 
and fuck the precipitate humour of Argyle, who ſet 
out for Scotland a little before him, that no reaſons could 
be attended to; and this unhappy man was driven upon 
his fate. 

Tus imprudence, however, of this enterprize did not ub June. 
at firſt appear. "Though on his landing at Lime in Dor- 


ſerſhire, he had ſcarcely. a hundred followers ; fo popular 


was his name, that in four days he had aſſembled above 
two thouſand horſe and foot. They were, indeed, al- 
mot all of them, the loweſt of the people; and the de- 
claration, which he publiſhed, was chiefly calculated to 
ſhit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt bigoted of 
the whig-party. He called the king duke of York ; and 
denominated him a traitor, a tyrant, an aflaffin, and a 
popiſh uſurper. He imputed to him the fire of London, 
the murder of Godfrey and of Effex, nay the poiſoning of 
the late king. And he invited all the people to join in 
oppoſition to his tyranny. 
Tin duke of Albemarle, fon to kim who had reftored 
the royal family, aſſembled the militia of Devonſhire to 
the number of 4000 men, and took poſt at Axminſter, in 
| 2 order 
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CH 4 ”. order to oppoſe. the rebels; but obſerving that his troops 
hn} Dore 2 great affection to Monmouth, be thought proper 


2685. 


to retire. Monmouth, though be had formerly given 
many proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vigour of 
mind requiſ te for an undertaking of this nature. From 
an ill- grounded diffidence of his men, he neglected to at- 
tack Albemarle ; an eaſy enterprise, by which he might 
arms. Lord Gray, who commanded his horſe, diſcovered 
himſelf to be a notorious coward ; yet ſuch was the foft- 


neſe of Monmouth's nature, that Gray was fill conti- 


nued in his command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotch- 
man, a man of ſignal probity and fine genius, had been 
engaged by his republican principles in this enterprise, 
and commanded the cavalry together with Gray: But 
being infulted by one who had newly joined the army, 
and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made uſe of, he was 
prompted by paſſion, to which he was much ſubject, to 
diſcharge a piſtol at the man; and he killed him on the 
fpot. This incident obliged him immediately to leave the 
camp ; and the loſs of fo gallant an officer was a great 
prejudice to Monmouth's enterprize. 

Tus next ſtation of the rebels was Taunton, a difaf- 
ſected town, which gladly and even fondly received 
thew, and reinforced them with conſiderable numbers. 
Twenty young maids of fome rank preſented Monmouth 
with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with 
a copy of the bible. Monmouth was here perſuaded to 
take upon him the title of king, and aſſert the 
of his birth; a claim which he advanced in his firſt de- 
claration, but whoſe diſcuſſiom he was determined, he 
then faid, during fome time to poſtpone. His numbers 
had now increaſed to fix thouſand ; and he was obliged 
every day, for want of arms, to difiniſs a great many 
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who crowded to his ſtandard. He entered Bridgewater, 
Wells, Frome z and was proclaimed in all theſe places: 
But forgetting that fuch deſperate enterprizes can only 268g. 
be rendered fucceſsful by the moſt adventurous courage, 
he allowed the expectations of the people to languiſ, 
without attempting any conſiderable undertaking. 

Wurm Monmouth, by his imprudent and miſplaced 
caution, was thus waſting time in the weft;/the king em- 
Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from 
Holland: The army was conſiderably augmented : And 
regular forces, to the number of 2000 nen, were diſ- 
patched under the command of Feverſham and Churchill, 
in order to check the progreſs of the rebels. 

MoxmouTH, obferving that no confiderable men joined 
in the city, had not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken ; funk 
into ſuch deſpondency, that he had once reſolved to with- 
leader, and ſeemed determined to adhere to bim in every 
fortune. The negligent diſpoſition, made by Feverſham, , | 
invited Monmouth to attack the king's irmy at Sedge- Monmouth 
moor near Bridgewater ; and his men in this aftion © 
ſhowed what a native courage and a principle of duty, 
even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to perform. 
nition failed them ; and would at laſt have obtained a 
victory, had not the miſcondut of Monmouth and the 
cowardice of Gray prevented it. Aftet”'s combat of three 
flaughter. About 1500 fell in the and purſuit. 

Q 3 And 
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c# 4. And thus was concluded in a few weeks this enterprize, 
Wm — and feebly condufied. | 


1  Monnovurn fied from the field of battle above twenty 
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and looked him in the face, as if reproaching bim for his 
failure. He gently laid down his head a fecond time; 
and the executioner ſtruck him again and again to no pur- 
poſe. He then threw afide the ax, and cried out that he 
was incapable of finiſhing the bloody office. The ſheriff 
obliged him to renew the attempt ; and at two blows 
more the head was ſevered from the body. 

Tnvs periſhed, in the thicty-fixth year of his age, a no- 
bleman, who, in leſs turbulent times, was well qualified 
to be an ornament of the court, even to be ſerviceable to 
his country. The favour of his prince, the careſſes of 
faction, and the allurements of popularity, ſeduced him 
good-will of the people ſtill followed him in every for- 
tune. Even after his execution, their fond credulity flat- 
tered them with hopes of ſeeing him once more at their 
head, They believed that the perſon executed was not 
Monmouth, but one who, having the fortune to reſemble 
him nearly, was willing to give this proof of his extreme 
attachment, and to ſuffer death in his ftead. 

Tuns victory, obtained by the king in the commence- 
ment of his reign, would naturally, had it been managed 
with prudence, have tended much to encreaſfe his power 
and authority. But by reaſon of the cruelty with which 
it was profecuted, and of the temerity with which it 
afterwards inſpired him, it was a principal cauſe of his 
fudden ruin and downfal. 
all its ſervants, that Feverſham, immediately after the 
victory, hanged above twenty priſoners ; and was pro- 
ceeding in his executions, when the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells warned him, that theſe unhappy men were now by 
law entitled to a trial, and that their execution would be 
deemed a real murder. — 

4 not 


blow on Monmouth, who raiſed his head from the block, © HA 
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e not ſtop the favage nature of colonel Kirke, a foldier of 
= 0 who had long ferved at Tangiers, and had con- 
„ tradted, from his intercourſe with the Moors, an inhu- 
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engage in the fame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be 
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manity leſs known in European and in free countries, 
At his firſt entry into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen 
priſoners, without the leaſt enquiry into the merits of their 
cauſe. As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a cer- 
tain number to be executed, while he and his company 
ſhould drink the king”s health, or the queen's, or that of 
chief-juſtice Jefferies. Obſerving their feet to quiver in 
the agonies of death, he cried that he would give them 
muſic to their dancing ; and he immediately commanded 
the drums to beat and the trumpets to found. By way of 
experiment, be ordered one man to be hung up three 
times, queſtioning him at each interval, whether he re- 
pented of his crime; But the man abſtinately aſſerting, 
that, notwithſtanding the pait, he ftill would willingly 


in chains. One ftory, commonly told. of him, is me- 
morable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which 
attended it. A young maid pleaded for the life of her 
brother, and flung herſelf ar Kirke”s fert, armed with all 
the charms which beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, 
could beſtow upon her. The tyrant was inflamed with 
defire, not ſoſtened into love or clemency. He promiſed 
9 » provided that ſhe, in her turn, would 
be equally compliant to him. 'The maid yielded to the 
conditions: But, after ſhe had paſſed the night with him, 
the wanton favage, rext morning, ſhowed her, from the 
window, her brother, the darling object for whom ſhe had 
facrificed her virtue, hanging on 2 gibbet, which he had 
ſecretly ordered o be there erected for the execution, 
Rage and deſpair and indignation took paſſeſſiom of her 
mind, and deprived her for ever of her ſenſes, All the 


inhabitants of that country, innocent as well as. guilty, 
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were expoſed to the ravages of this barbarian. The ſol- CHAP. 


regiment, inſtructed by his example, and encouraged by 
his exhor:ations, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular 
manner by their outrages. By way of pleaſantry he uſed 
to call them his lambs ; an appellation, which was long 
remembered with horror in the weſt of England. 

Tun violent Jefferies ſucceeded after fome interval; 
and ſhowed the people, that the rigours of law might 
equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given 
2 ſpecimen of his character in many trials, where he pre- 
kded ; and he now fet out with a favage joy, as to a full 
harveſt of death and deſtruction. He began at Dorchef- 
ter; and thirty rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, 
but in vain, to fave him, by their free confeſſion, the 
4 And when twenty- nine were 
found guilty, he ordered them, as an additional puniſh- 
ment of their diſobedience, to be led to immediate execu- 
tion. Moſt of the other © priſoners, terrified with this 
„ af nr boos wry odnggyr 
received ſentence at Dorcheſter. Of 
— Exeter was the next ſtage 
of his eruelty: Two hundred and forty<three were there 
tried, of whom a great number were condemned and ex- 
ecuted. He alſo opened his commiſſion at Taunton and 
Wells ; and every where cxeried conſternation along with 


nocent perſons, it is faid, were involved with the guilty. 
And on the whole, beſides thoſe who were butchered by 
the military commanders, two hundred and fifty-one are 
computed to have fallen by the hand of juſtice. The 
whole country was ſtrowed with the heads and limbs of 
traitors. Every village almeſt. beheld the dead carcaſe of 

a wretched 
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diery were let lonſe to live at free quarters; and his own — 
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cn4P. 2 wreiched inhabitant. And all the rigours of juſtice, 
Lopes wnabated by any appearance of clemency, were fully dif. 


played to the people by the inhuman Jefferies. 

Or all the executions, during this difmal period, the 
moſt remarkable were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and lady Liſle, 
who had been accuſed of harbouring traitors. Mrs. Gaunt 
was an anabaptiſt, noted for her beneficence, which the ex- 
tended to perſons of all profeſſions and perfuaſions. One 


courſe to her in his diſtreſs, and was concealed by her. 
Hearing of the proclamation, which offered an indemaity 
and rewards to ſuch as diſcovered criminals, he betrayed 
ceived a pardon as a recompence for his treachery ; ſhe was 
burned alive for her charity. 
Lapy Lunz was widow of one of the regicides who 
had enjoyed great favour and authority under Cromwel, 
and who having fled, after the refloration, to Lauzanne 
in Swiſſerland, was there aſaffinated by three Iriſh ruf- 
fans, who hoped to make their fortune by this piece of 


two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor ; and 
Jefferies puſhed on the trial with an unrelenting violence. 
In vain did the aged priſaner plead, that theſe criminals 
had been put into no proclamation ; had been eonvicted 
by no verdict; nor could any man be denominated a 
traitor, till the ſentence of ſome legal court was paſſed 
upon him: That it appeared not by any proof, that ſhe 
was fo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perſons, 
or had heard of their joining the rebellion of Monmouth : 
That though ſhe might be obnoxious on account of her 
family, it was well known, that her heart was ever loyal, 
and that no perſon in England had ſhed more tears for 
that tragical event, in which her huſband had unfortu- 
pately borne too great a fle: And that the fame prin- 
| ciples, 


of the rebels, knowing her humane diſpoſition, had e- 
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n which the herſelf hed ever embraced, the had © 2 F- 
carefully inftilled into her fon, and had, at that very | 
2685. 


time, ſent bim to fight againſt thoſe rebels, whom ſhe was 


faid, that he had given Jefferies a promiſe not to pardon 
her : An excuſe, which could ferve only to aggravate the 
lame againſt himſelf. 


(by night have been hoped, that, by all theſe decdy 
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by an accuſation of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom be 
knew 
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cn AP. knew to be extremely obnoxious to the court. Colonel 
I, Rumicy joined hies in the accuſation ; and the profecution 


25 


was fo haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, condemned, 
and executed in the ſpace of a week. The perjury of the 
witneſſes appeared immediately after; abd the king ſeem. 
ed to regret the execution of Corniſh. He granted his 
aſtate to his family, and condemned the witneſſes to per. 
petual impriſonment. 

Tux injuſtice of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, was not 
wanted to diſguſt the nation with the court: The conti. 
nued rigour of the other executions had already impreſſed 
an univerſal hatred againſt the miniſters of juſtice, at- 
tended with compaſſion for the unhappy ſufferers, who, 
as they had been ſeduced into this crime by miſtaken prin. 
martyrs. The people might have been willing on this 
occaſion to diſtinguiſh between the king and his miniſters: 
But care was taken to prove, that the latter had done no- 
thing but what was agreeable to their maſter. Jefferies, 
on his return, was immediately, for thoſs eminent fer- 
vices, created a2 peer; and was foon after veſted with the 
dignity of chancellor. It is pretended, however, with 
ſome appearance of authority, that the king was diſpleaſel 


wich theſe cruckies, and put a ſtop to them by orders, as 


foon as proper information of them was conveyed ts 
bim. 
W muſt now take 2 view of the ſtate of affairs in 
Scotland; where the fate of Argyle had been decided be- 
fore that of Monmouth. Immediately after the king's 
acceſſion, a parliament had been ſummoned at Edinburgh; 
and all affairs were there conducted by the duke of Queen!- 
berry the commiſſioner, and the carl of Perth chancellor. 
The former had reſolved to make an entire furrender of 
the liberties of his country; but was determined ſtill to 
2 Life of lord-keeyer North, p. 260. — 


een: 237 
Where to its religion: - The ler entertained no ſcruple f 
of paying court even by the facrifice of both. But no _..- 
courtier, even the moſt . proſtitute, could go farther than 3. 
the parliament itſelf towards a reſignation of their liber- 
ties. In a vote, which they called an offer of duty, after 
ing the fabulous hiſtory of a hundred and eleven 
monarchs, . they acknowledged, that all theſe 
xriaces, by the primary and fundamental law of the ſtate, 
had been veſted with a ſalid and abſolute authority. They 
&eclared their abhorrence of all principles and poſitions, 
&rogztory to the king's facred, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſo- 
hte power, of which none, they faid, whether fingle per- 
ſons or collective bodies, can participate, but in depend- 
ace on him and by commithon from him. They promiſed 
that the whole nation, between fixtcen and fixty, ſhall 
te in readineſs for his majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft 
it hall be his royal picaſure to require them. And 
re 
ies, for ever to the crown. 

ALL the other acts of this aſſembly favoured of the fame 
irit. They declared it treaſon for any perſon to refuſe 
ie teſt, if tendered by the council. To defend the obli- 
ion of the covenant, ſubjected a perſon to the fame 
To be preſent at any conventicle, was made 
en ſuch as refuſed to give teſtimony, cither in caſes of 
alon or non-conformity, were declared equally puniſh- 
able as if guilty of thoſe very crimes: An excellent prelude 
o all the rigours of an inquiſition. It muſt be confeſſed, 
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© #4. privileges. Even thoſe who declared for him, were, for 


E. the greater part, his own vaſſals; men, who, if poſfible, 
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mer unjuſt ſentence, which had deen paſſed upon hio, 
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were ſtill more ſunk in ſlavery than the reſt of the nation. 
He arrived, after a proſperous voyage, in Argylethice, 
attended by fome fugitives from Holland ; among the 
reſt, by Sir Patrick Hume, a man of mild diſpoſitions, 
who had been driven to this extremity by a continued 
train of oppreſſion. The privy council was beforehand 
apprized of Argyle's intentions. The whole militia of 
the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two thouſand 
men, were already in arms; and a third part of them, 
with the regular forces, were on their march to oppoſe 
him. All the conſiderable gentry of his clan were thrown 
into priſon. And two ſhips of war were on the coaſt i 
watch his motions. Under all theſe diſcouragements he 
yet made a ſhift, partly from terror, partly from affec- 
tion, to collect and arm 2 body of about two thou 
fve hundred men; but foon found himſelf ſurrounded u 
all fides with inſuperable difficulties. His arms and an- 
munition were ſeized: His proviſions cut off : The mar- 
queſs of Athole preſſed him on one fide; lord Charly 
Murray on another; the duke of Gordon hung upon his 
rear; the carl of Dumbarton met him in front. His fol 
lowers daily fell off from bim; but Argyle, reſolute 
broke at laſt with the ſhattered remains of tis 
troops into the difaffefted part of the Low Countries, 
which he had endeavoured to allure to him by declars 
tions for the covenant. No one ſhowed cither couragt 
or inclination to join him; and his fmall and fill a. 
creaſing army, after wandering about for 2 lictle time, 
was at laſt defeated and diflipated without an enemy. 
Argyle himfclf was feized and carried to Edinburgh; 
where, after enduring many indignities with 2 gallast 
ſpirit, he was publicly executed. He ſuffered on the 
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The reſt of his followers cither eſcaped or were puniſhed cf 
by tranſportation : Rumbold and Ayloffe, two Englith- . 
6 etnies Aogyie on this expedition, wee 
executed. 

Tus king was fo clated with this continued tide of gb 
proſperity, that he began to undervalue even an Engliſh af. 
at all times formidable to his family ; and | 
from his ſpeech to that aſſembly, which he had aſſembled 
early in the winter, he ſeems to have thought himſelf 
exempted from all rules of prudence, or neceffity of diſſi- 
mulation. He plainly told the two houſes, that the mi- 
ltia, which had formerly been fo much magnified, was 
now found, by experience in the laſt rebellion, to be al- 
together uſcleſs ; and he required a new ſupply, in order 
to maintain thoſe additional forces which he had levied. 
He alſo took notice, that he had employed a great many 
catholic officers, and that he had, in their favour, dif- 
penſed with the law, requiring the teſt to be taken by 
every one that poſſeſſed any public office. And to cut 
ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, that, having reaped the 
benefit of their ſervice during fuch times of danger, he 
was determined, neither to expoſe them afterwards to diſ- 
grace, nor himfelf, in caſe of another rebellion, to the 
want of their aſſiſtance. 

Sven violent averſion did this parliament bear to op- 
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CHAP. time, to diſplay fome fmall remains of Engliſh fpirit and 
3 , generoſity. When the king's ſpeech was takew into con- 


1685. 


fideration by the commons, many ſevere reflections were 
thrown out againſt tie preſent meaſures ; and the houſe 
was with feeming difficulty engaged to promiſe in a ge. 
neral vote, that they would grant fome ſupply. But 
inſtead of finiſhing that buſineſs, which could alone ren- 
der them acceptable to the king, they proceeded to exa- 
mine the diſpenſing power ; and they voted an addreſs to 
the king againſt it. Before this addreſs was preſented, 
tney reſumed the conſideration of the fupply 3 and as one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds were demanded by 
the court, and two hundred thouſand propoſed by the 
country-party, a middle courſe was choſen, and ſeven 
hundred thoufand, after ſome diſpute, were at laſt voted. 
The addreſs againſt the diſpenſing power was expreſſed in 
moſt reſpectſul and ſubmiſſive terms; yet was it very 
ill received by the king, and his anſwer contained a flat 
denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. 
The commons were fo daunted with this reply, that they 
kept filence a long time ; and when Coke, member for 
Derby, roſe up and ſaid, I hope we are all Engliſhmen, 
« and not to be frightened with a few hard words; 
fo little ſpirit appeared in that afſembly, often fo refrac- 
tory and mutinous, that they ſent him to the Tower for 
bluntly expreſſing a free and generous ſentiment. They 
adjourned, without fixing a day for the conſideration of 
his majeſty's anſwer ; and on their next meeting, they 


— fſubmiſfively proceeded to the conſideration of the ſupply, 


and even went fo far as to eſtabliſh funds for paying the 
fum voted, in nine years and a half. "The king, there- 
fore, had in eſſect, almoſt without conteſt or violence, 
obtained a complete victory over the commons; and that 
aſſembly, inſtead of guarding their liberties, now expoſed 
to manifeſt peril, conferred an additional revenue on the 


crown ; 
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which they had fo much reafon to be alarmed. 

Tun next oppoſition came from the houſe of peers, 
which has not commonly taken the lead on theſe occa- 
kons ; and even from the bench of biſhops, where the 
miſſion. "The upper houſe had been brought, in the firſt 
days of the feffion, to give general thanks for the king's 
ſpeech ; by which compliment they were underſtood, 
according to the practice of that time, to have acquieſced 
in every part of it : Yet, notwithſtanding that ſtep, Comp- 


| ton, biſhop of London, in his own name and that of his 


taught to know his place ; and he proved, by his beha- 


meanneſs and cowardice. The biſhop of London's mo- 
tion prevailed. | 

Tux king might reaſonably have preſumed, that, even 
if the peers ſhould fo far reſume courage as to make an 
anſwer which he had given to the commons would 
make them relapſe into the fame timidity ; and he might 
by that means have obtained a conſiderable ſupply, with- 
out making any conceſſions in return. But fo imperious 
was his temper, fo lofty the idea which he had entertain- 
ed of his own authority, and ſo violent the ſchemes ſug- 
geſted by his own bigotry and that of his priefts, that, 
without any delay, without waiting for any farther pro- 
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crown; and by rendering the king in ſome degree inde- &. 
contributed to increaſe thoſe dangers with 
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He continued the parliament during a year and a half by 


Lees four more prorogations ; but having in vain tried, by fe. 
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parate applications, to break the obſtinacy of the leading 
members, he at laſt diſſolved that aflembly. And as it 
was plainly impoſſible for him to find among his proteſtant 
ſubjects a ſet of men more devoted to royal authority, it 
was univerſally concluded, that he intended thenceforth to 
govern entirely without parliaments. 

Never king mounted the throne of England with 
greater advantages than James; nay, poſſeſſed greater 
facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering bimſelt 
and his poſterity abſolute : But all theſe fortunate circum- 
ſtances tended only, by his own miſconduct, to bring 
more fudden ruin upon him. The nation ſcemed diſ- 
poſed of themielves to reſign their liberties, had he net, 
at the fame time, made an attempt upon their religion : 
And be might even have fuccceded in furmounting at 
once their liberties and religion, had he conducted his 
ſchemes with common prudence and diſcretion. Openly 
to declare to the patliament, fo early in his reign, his 
intention to diſpente with the teſts, ſtruck an univer{! 
alarm throughout the nation; infuſed terror into the 
church, which had hitherto been the chief ſupport cf 
monarchy; and even diſguſted the army, by whoſe meat 
alone he could now purpoſe to govern, The former bor- 
ror againſt popery was revived by polemical books and 
termons ; and in every diſpute the victory feemed to be 
gained by the proteſtant Eivines, who were heard with 
more {.vourable cars, and who managed the controverſy 
with more learning and eloquence. But another inci- 
dent happened at this time, which tended mightily to 
exc:'e the animoſity of the nation againſt the catholic 
commanion. 

Lewis XIV. having long haraſſed and moleſted the 
proteſlants, at laſt revoked entirely the edit of Nantz: 

which 
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near a century, had been attended with no ſenſible in- 


convenience. All the iniquitics infeparable from perſe - 
cution were exerciſed againſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts; 
who became obſtinate in proportion to the oppre ſſions 
which they fuffered, and either covered under a feigned 
converſion a more violent abhorrence of the catholic 
communion, or fought among foreign nations for that 
liberty of which they were bereaved in their native 
country. Above half a million of the moſt uſeful and 
induſtrious ſubjects deſerted France; and exported, toge- 
ther with immenſe fums of money, thoſe arts and manu- 
factures which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. 
They propagated every where the moſt tragical accounts 
of the tyranny exerciſed againſt them, and revived 
among the proteſtants all that reſentment againſt the 
bloody and perſecuting ſpirit of popery to which fo 
many incidents in all ages had given too much foundation. 
Near fifty thouſand refugees paſſed over into England ; 
and all men were diſpoſed, from their repreſentations, to 
they apprehended to be formed by the king for the abo- 
lition of the proteftant religion. When a prince of fo 
much humanity and of fuch fignal prudence as Lewis 
could be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, 
without any provocation, to embrace fuch ſanguinary and 
impolitic meaſures, what might be dreaded, they aſked, 
from James, who was fo much inferior in theſe virtues, 
and who had already been irritated by fuch obſtinate and 
violent oppoſition ? In vain did the king affect to throw 
the higheſt blame on the perſecutions in France: In vin 
did he afford the moſt real protection and aſſiſtance to the 
diſtreſſed Hugonots. All theſe fymptoms of toleration 

R 2 were 


the free exerciſe of their religion; which had been de 
clared irrevocable ; and which, during the experience of 5+ 
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were regarded as infidious ; oppoſite to the avowed prin- 


Lone} Ciples of his ſect, and belied by the ſevere adminiſtration 


20 5. 


which he bimſelf had exerciſed againſt the non-conformiſts 
in Scotland. 


Tut ſmalleſt approach towards the introduction of 
popery, muſt, in the preſent diſpoſitiom of the people, 
have afforded reaſon of jealouſy ; much more fo wide 2 
ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the fole fecurity 
which the nation, being diſappointed of the excluſion- 
Yet was the king refolute to perſevere in his purpoſe ; 
and having failed in bringing over the parliament, he 
made an attempt, with more ſucceſs, for cftabliſhing his 
diſpenſing power, by a verdict of the judges. Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, a new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſi n 
of colonel ; and directions were given to his coachman to 
proſecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounde, 
which the law, eftabliſhing the teſts, had granted to in- 
from the authority of the deciſion, and the reaſon of the 
thing, to put an end to all queitions with regard to his 
diſpenſing power. 

Ir could not be expected that the lawyers appointed 
to plead againſt Hales would exert great force on that 
occaſion : But the cauſe was regarded with fuch anxiety 
by the public, that it has been thoroughly canvaſſed in 
ſeveral claborate diſcourſes ; and could men diveſt them- 


ſelves of prejudice, there want not ſufficient materials 


on which to form a true judgment. The claim and 
exerciſe of the diſpenſing power is allowed to be very 
ancient in England; and though it ſeems at firſt to have 


2 Particularly Sir Edward Herbert's Defence in the State Trials, and Sir 
Rebeii Arkins's Ecquiry concerning the Diſpenſing Power. 
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been copied from papal ufurpations, it may plainly be © 4 7. 
traced up as high as the reign of Henry III. In be 


feudal governments, men were more auxious to fecure 
their private property than to ſhare in the public admini- 
ſtration; and provided no innovations were attempted on 
their rights and poſſefions, the care of executing the 
laws, and enſuring general fafety, was without jealouſy 
entruſted to the ſovereign. Penal ſtatutes were 

intended to arm the prince with more authority for that 
purpoſe ; and being in the main calculated for promoting 
his influence as firft magiſtrate, there ſeemed no danger 
in allowing him to diſpenſe with their execution, in fuch 
particular cafes as might require an exception or indul- 
gence. That practice had fo much prevailed, that the 
parliament itſelf had more than once acknowledged this 
prerogative of the crown ; particularly during the reign 
of Henry V. when they enacted the law againſt aliens, 
and alſo when they paſſed the ſtatute of provifoers ©. But 
though the general tenor of the penal ſtatutes was ſuch 
as gave the king 2 ſuperior intereſt in their execution 
beyond any of his ſubjects, it could not but ſometimes 
happen in a mixed government, that the parliament 
in ſome particulars, even where private property was not 
immediately concerned, might be regulated and reftrained. 
In the twenty-third of Henry VI. a law of this kind 
was enacted, prohibiting any man from ſerving in a 
county as ſheriff above a year; and a clauſ> was inſerted 
by which the king was difabled from granting a diſpen- 


d Rot. Pact. 3 Hen. V. a. 25. © Ibid. » Hen. V.n. n;. It 
I» remarkavie, however, that in the reign of Richard the Second, the pa: - 
liament granted the king only 2 temporary power of diſpenſiag with the ſta- 
tuta of proviſors, Rot. Park. vg Rich. II. s. i. A plain implication that he 
kad not, of himſelf, ſuch a prerogative. So uncertain were many of thele 
bolnts at that time, | 
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C 2% at leaſt, ſhould be exempted from the king's prerogative : 
But as the diſpenſing power ſtill prevailed in other cafes, 
26386. jt was ſoon able, aided by the fervility of the courts of 


Ae he dhe bats. which 
ſuch ſheriffs, had given in the courts 


may be produced ; not only fuch as took place by inter- 
vals, but fuch as were uniformly continued. T hus the 
law was diſpenſed with which prohibited any man from 
going a judge of aflize into his own county; that which 
rendered all Welchmen incapable of bearing offices in 
Wales ; and that which required every one, who received 
2 pardon for felony, to find ſureties for his good beha- 
viour. In the ſecond of James I. a new conſultation (f 
all the judges had been held upon a like queſtion : This 
ive of the crown was again unanimouſly affirmed* : 
And it became an eſtabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſ- 
prudence, that, though the king could not allow of 
what was morally un!:wful, he could permit what was 


only prohibited by pofitive ſtatute. Even the jealous 


houſe of commons, who extorted the petition of right 
from Charles I. made no ſcruple, by the mouth of Glan- 
ville, their manager, to allow of the diſpenſing power is 


1 Sir Edward Cokec's Reports, ſeventh Report. 
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its full extent; and in the famous trial of ſhip- money, © SN 
Holborne, the popular lawyer, had freely, and in the , 
moſt explicit terms, made the fame conceſion'. dir 2635. 


Edward Coke, the great oracle of Engliſh law, had not 
only concurred with all other lawyers in favour of this 
prerogative, but ſeems even to believe it fo inherent in 
the crown, that an act of parkament itſelf could not 
aboliſh it 5. And he particularly obſerves, that no law 
can impoſe fuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the king 
may not diſpenſe with ; becauſe the king, from the law 
of nature, has a right to the ſervice of all his ſubjects. 
This particular reafon, as well as all the general principles, 
is applicable to the queſtion of the teſts; nor can the 
dangerous conſequence of granting diipenſations in that 
caſe be ever allowed to be pleaded before a court ot judi- 
cature. Every prerogative of the crown, it may be iaid, 
admits of abuſe : Should the King pardon all CI: nals, 
law muſt be totally diſſolved : Should he declare and con- 
muſt enſue : Yet theſe powers are entruſted to the ſove- 
teign ; and we muſt be content, as our anceſtors were, 
to depend upon his prudence and diſcretion in the exerciſe 
of them. 

Tnovon this reaſoning ſeems founded on fuch prin- 
ciples as are ufually admitted by lawyers, the people had 
entertained ſuch violent prepoliciions againſt the uſe 
which James here made of his prerogative, that he was 
obliged, before he brought on Hales's cauſe, to diiplace 
flour of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton, and 
Nevil ; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juſtice, 
though a man of acknowledged virtue, yet, becauſe he 
here ſupported the pretenſions of the crown, was expoſed 
© State Trials, vol. vii. firſt edit. p. 203. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 132. 


State Triale, vol. v. firſt edit. p. 171. 
2 s Edward Cole's Reports, twelkth Report, 5. 18. 
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2 to great and general reproach. Men deemed a diſpenſing 


to be in effect the ſame with a repealing power ; and they 


2. could not conceive that leſs authority was neceſſary to 


repeal than to enact any ſtatute. If one penal law was 
diſpenſed with, any other might undergo the fame fate: 
And by what principle could even the laws which define 
property be afterwards fecured from violation? "The te{t 
act had ever been conceived the great barrier of the eſta. 
bliſhed religion under a popifh ſfuccefior : As fuch, it had 
been infifted on by the parliament ; as fuch, granted by 
the king ; as ſuch, during the debates with regard to the 
excluſion, recommended by the chancellor. By what 
magic, what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, and 
rendered of no validity? Theſe queſtions were every 
where afked ; and men, ftraitened by precedents and 
deciſions of great authority, were reduced either to queſ- 
tion the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, or to aſſert, 
that even the practice of near five centuries could not 
beſtow on it ſufficicnt authority. It was not conſidered, 
that the preſent difficulty or feeming abſurdity had pro- 
ceeded from late innovations introduced into the go- 
vernment. Ever fince the Leginning of th's century, 
the parliament had, with a laudable zeal, been acquiring 
powers and eſtabliſning principles favourable to law and 
liberty : The authority of the crown had been Limited in 
many important particulars: And penal ſtatutes were 
often calculated to fecure the conſtitution againſt the 
attempts of miniſters, as well as to preſerve a general 
peace, aud repreſs crimes and immoralities. A prexoga- 
tive, however, derived from very ancient, and almoſt 
uniform practice, the diſpenſing power, ſtill remained, 
or was ſuppoſed to remain, with the crown ; fufficient in 
an inſtant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw 
down all fences of the conſtitution. If this prerogative, 


d Sic Robert Atkins, p. 23. . 
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which carries on the face of it fuch ſtrong ſymptoms of © n“ 
an abſolute authority in the prince, had yet, in ancient 


times, ſubſiſted with fone degree of liberty in the ſubject; 
this fat only proves, that icarcely anv human govern- 
ment, much leſs one erected in rude and barbarous times, 
is entirely conſiſtent and uniform in all its parts. But to 
expect, that the difpenſing power could, in any degree, 
be rendered compatible with thoſe accurate and regular 
limitations, which had of late been eſtabliſti d, and which 
the people were determined to maintain, was a vain hope; 
could deny that prerogative, they faw, that, if they 
Sfolure nece/fity for denying, at leaſt for aboliſhing it. 
The revolution alone, which foon ſucceeded, happily 
pit an end to all theſe difputes : By means of it, a more 
uniform edifice was at laſt erected: The monſtrous incon- 
aſtence, fo viſible between the ancient Gothic parts of 
the fabric and the recent plans of liberty, was fully cor- 
rected: And to their mutual felicity, king and people 
were finally taught to know their proper boundaries 


1 * is remarkable, that the convention, fammoned by the prince of 
Or-age, did not, even when they had the making of their own terms in the 
declaration of rights, venture to condema the diſpenſing power in general, 
wh.ch had be-n uniformly exerciſed by the former kings of England. They 
only con emned it fo far, as it had been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, without 
being able to tell wherein the difference ly. But in the bill of rizhts, which 
paſſ-4 about 2 tw: Ivemonth after, the parliament took care to ſecure them- 
ſelv-» more effectually againſt a branch of prerogative, incompatible with alt 
egal liberty ard limitations ; and they excluded, in poſiive terms, all dif- 
jenfing power in the crown. Ve: even then the houſe of lords rejected that 
Gauſe of the bill, which condemacd the exerciſe of this power in former 
kogs, and obliged the commons to reſt content with abul.hing it for the 
future, There needs no ether proof of the irregular nature of the cd 
Engl government, than the exiftence of fach a pre: ogative, always excr - 
e 
last, the danger of it, Ses the Journals. 
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Wnarzvr topics lawyers might find to defend 
Ln James's diſpenſing power, the nation thought it danger. 


hy” ous, if not fatal, to liberty; and his refolution of exer- 


State of 


ciſing it may on that account be eſteemed no lefs alarm- 
ing, than if the power had been founded on the moſt 
recent and moſt flagrant uſurpation. It was not likely, 
that an authority, which had been aſſumed, through fo 
many obſtacles, would in his hands lie long idle and un- 
employed. Four catholic lords were brought into the 
privy council, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover. 
he poſſeſſed no real credit or authority, became refraftory 
in his oppoſition z and his office of privy ſeal was give: 
to Arundel. The king was open, as well as zealous, n 
the deſire of making converts; and men plainly fav, 
that the only way to acquire his affection and confiderce 
was by a facrifice of their religion. Sunderland, ſom: 
time after, ſcrupled not to gain favour at this price. 
Rocheſter, the treaſurer, though the king's brother-in- 
law, yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this inftance of com- 
plaifance, was turned out of his office: The treaſury 
was put in commiſſion, and Bellaſis was placed at the 
head of it. All the courtiers were diſguſted, even fuch 
as had little regard to religion. The diſhonour, as well 


as diſtruſt, attending renegades, made moſt men reſolve, 


at all hazards, to adhere to their ancient faith. 

In Scotland, James's zeal for profelytiſm was more 
ſucceſsful. The carls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort 
were brought, over to the court religion; and the two 
latter noblemen made uſe of a very courtly reafon for the': 
converſion : They pretended, that the papers found n 
the late king's cabinet, had opened their eyes, and had 
convinced them of the preference due to the catholic 
religion. Queenſberry, who ſhowed not the fame com- 


plaiſance, fell into total diſgrace, notwithſtanding his 
former 
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former ſervices, and the important ſacrifices, which he © & F. 
had made to the meafures of the court. Theſe merĩits 
could not even enfure him of ſafety againſt the vengeance 2656. 
to which he ffood expoſed. Eis rival, Perth, who had 

been ready to fink under his ſuperior intereſt, now ac- 
quired the aſcendant; and all the complaints exhibited 
againſt him, were totally oblitcrated. His faith, accord- 

ing to a faying of Halifax, had made him whole. 

Bur it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was State of 
wholly taken off, and that the king thought himſelf at 
liberty to proceed to the full extent of his zeal and his 
violence. The duke of Ormond was recalled; and 
though the primate and lord Granard, two proteſtants, 

Kill poſſeſſed the authority of juſtices, the whole power 

was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, foon 
aſter created earl of 'Tyrconnel; a man, who, from the 
blindneſs of his prejudices and fury of his temper, was 
tranſported with the moſt immeaſurable arJour for the 
catholic cauſe. After the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's 
rebellion, orders were given by Tyrconnel to diſarm all 

the proteſtants, on pretence of ſecuring the public peace, 

and keeping their arms in 2 few magazines for the uſe of 

the militia. Next, the army was new-modelled ; and a 
great number of officers were diſmiſſed, becauſe it was 
pretended, that they or their fathers had ferved under 
fined to them. Near three hundred officers more were 
afterwards broken, though many of them had purchaſed 
their commiſſions : About four or five thouſand private 
ſoldiers, becauſe they were proteſtints, were diſmiſſed; 

and being ſtripped even of their regimentals, were turned 

out to ſtarve in the ſtreets. While theſe violences were 
carrying on, Clarendon, who had been named lord 
lieutenant; came over; but he foon found, that, as he 

had refuſed to give the king the deſired pledge of fidelity, 
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292 * by changing his religion, he poſſeſſed no eredit or autho- 
Wn en Fity. He was even a kind of prifoner in the hands of 


2635, 


Tyrconnel ; and as he gave all oppoſition in his power 
to the pre<ipitate meaſures of the catholics, he was foon 
after recalled, and Tyrconnel fubſtituted in his place. 
The unhappy proteſtants now faw all the civil authority, 
as well as the military force, transferred into the hands 
of their inxeterate enemies; inflamed with hereditary 
hatred, and ſtimulated by every motive, which the paſſion 
either for power, property, or religion could inſpire. 
Even the barbarous banditti were let looſe to prey on 
them in their preſent deſenceleſs condition. A renewal 
of the ancient maſſacres was apprehended; and great 
multitudes, ftruck with the beſt grounded terror, deſerted 
of thoſe violences, to which, after fome time, they 
might juſtly, from the prevalence of the catholics, think 


eren 


ener ern 
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renew the former animoſity. A very moderate indulgence, © H à P. 


therefore, to the catholic religion would have fatisficd 


them; and all attempts to acquire power, much more 2606. 


to produce 2 change of the national faith, they deemed 
dangerous and deftructive *. 


Ou the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the clergy of brech be- 
the church of England had concurred in the proſecution pm 
of it, with the fame violence and credulity as the reſt 228. 


the nation: But dreading afterwards the prevalence of re- 
publican and preſbyterian principles, they had been en- 
caged to ſupport the meafures of the court ; and to their 
allftance chiefly, James had owed his ſucceſſion to the 
crown. Finding that all theſe fervices were forgotten, 
and that the catholic religion was the king's fole favour- 
ite, the church had commenced an oppoſition to court 
immediate danger. In order to prevent inflammatory ſer- 
tions to preachers, which had been promulgated by the 
late king, in the beginning of his reign, when no deſign 
againſt the national religion was yet formed, or at leaſt 
apprehended. But in the preſent delicate and intereſting 
ſituation of the church, there was little reaſon to expect 
that orders founded on no legal authority, would be ri- 
gidly obeyed by preachers, who ſaw no ſecurity to them- 
ſelves but in preſerving the confidence and regard of the 
people. Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, according to the 
king's injunctions, the preachers every where declaimed 
againſt popery ; and, among the reſt, Dr. Sharpe, a cler- 
gyman of London, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and 
affected to throw great contempt on thoſe who had been 
induced to change their religion by fuch pitiful argu- 
ments as the Romifh miſſionaries could ſuggeſt. This 
topic, being ſuppoſed to reflect on the king, gave great 
offence at court; and poſitive orders were iſſued to the 
a D' Avauz, 10 Jaauary 2687. Bo 
biſhop 
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© #4 Þ. biſhop of London, his dioceſan, immediately to ſuſpend 
— Sharpe, till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther 
»686. known. The prelate replied, that he could not poſſibly 


Court 


_ecckfiafrical 


obey theſe commands, and that he was not empowered, 
in ſuch a ſummary manner, to inflict any puniſhment 
even upon the greateſt delinquent. But neither this 
obvious reaſon, nor the molt dutiful ſubmiſſions, both of 
the prelate and of Sharpe himſelf, could appeaſe the 
court. The king was determined to proceed with vio- 
lence in the proſecution of this affair. The biſhop bim. 


ſelf he refolved to puniſh for diſobedience to his com- 
mands ; and the expedient, which he employed for that 


aboliſhed in the reign of Charles I. by act of parliament; 
in which a clauſe was alſo inſerted, prohibiting the 
erection in all future times, of that court, or any of a 
like nature. But this law was deemed by James no 
obſtacle; and an eccleſtaftical commiſion was anew 


comm-ſflien, iſſued, by which ſeven * commiſſioners were veſted with 


full and unlimited authority over the church of England. 
On them were beſtowed the fame inquiſitorial powers, 
poſſeſſed by the former court of high commiſſion : They 
might proceed upon bare fuſpicion ; and the better to ſet 
the law at defiance, it was expreſsly inſerted in their 

patent itſelf, that they were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, 
— ap law or ſtatute to the contrary. 


& The perſons named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sancroft ; the 
Viſhop of Durham, Crew; of Rocheſter, Sprat; the earl of Rochefter, 
Sunderiand, chancellor Jetferies, and lord c:ief juſtice Herbert, The arch- 
biſtop refuſed ww att, and the biſhop of Cheſter was ſubſtituted in bis 


place. | 
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The king's deſign to fubdue the church was now fuf- CH A v. 
ficiently known z and had be been able to eftabliſh ne 


authority of this new-erected court, his ſucceſs was in- 
fallible. A more ſenſible blow could not be given, both 
to national liberty and religion; and happily the conteſt 
could not be tried in a cauſe more iniquitous and un- 
popular than that againſt Sharpe and the biſhop of 
London. 


Tux prelate was cited before the com miſſioners. After 
denying the legality of the court, and clatming the privi- 
lege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by the metro- 
politan and his ſuffragans; he pleaded in his own 
defence, that, as he was obliged, if he had ſuſpended 
Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a judge, he could not, 
comſiſtent either with law or equity, pronounce ſentence 
without a previous citation and trial: That he had by 
petition repreſented this difliculty to his majeſty ; and nut 
receiving any anſwer, he had reaſon to think, that his 
petition had given entire ſatisfaction: That in order to 
ſhew farther his deference, he had adviſed Sharpe to ab- 
tain from preaching, till he bad juſtiſied his conduct to 
the king; an advice, which, coming from a ſuperior, 
was equivalent to a command, and had accordingly met 
with the proper obedience : That he h- d thus, in his appre- 
henfion, conformed himſelf to his majeſty's pleaſure ; but 
if he ſhould ſtill be found wanting to his duty in any 
—_ he was now willing to crave pardon, and to 

make reparation. All this ſubmiſſion, both in Sharpe 
and the prelate, had no effect: It was determined to 


1686. 


have an example: Orders were accordingly ſent to the Sentence 


commiſſioners to proceed : And by 2 majority of votes 

the biſhop, as well as the doctor, was fuſpended. - 
Amos the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of 

attempts always imprudent, often illegal, fometimes both, 


againſt whatever was moſt loved and revered by the | 


againft the 
b ſhop of 
London. 
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ng.“ nation: Even ſuch ſchemes of the king's as might be 
Lon en Jaudable in themfelves, were fo diſgraced by his inten- 
2656. tions, that they ſerve only to aggravate the charge againſt 
him. James was become a great patron of toleration, 
and an enemy to all thoſe perſecuting laws, which, from 
the influence of the church, had been enacted both 
granting diſpenſations to particular perſons, he aſſumed a 
power of iſſuing a declaration of general indulgence, 


lieved, in virtue of the fupremacy, to have devolved to the 
crown. The laſt parliament of Charles I. by aboliſhing 
the power of the king and convocation to frame canons 
without conſent of parliament, had fomewhat diminiſhed 
the ſuppoſed extent of the ſupremacy; but flill very 
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tonliderable remains of it, at leaſt very important claims, © f. 

were preſerved, and were occaſionally made uſe of by the ____* 
4 < 1637. 
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but proceeded to deny altogether the legality of the pre- 
rogative, on which it was founded. 
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imagined, that, by playing one party againſt another, he 
ſhould cafily obtain the victory over both; a refined 


was art tterrn err FAI 
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Tun Engliſh well knew, that the king, by the con- 
ſtitution of their government, thought himſelf intitled, 
as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his ſouthern, 
as in his northern kingdom ; and therefore, though the 
declaration of indulgence publiſhed for England was more 
cautiouſly expreſſed, they could not but be alarmed by the 
arbitrary treatment to which their neighbours were ex- 
poſed, It is even remarkable, that the Engliſh d=cla- 
ade ww dos The king 

2 there 
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church and abbey lands as of any other. Men thought, 
that, if the full eſtabliſhment of popery were not at hand, 
this promiſe was quite ſuperſluous; and they concluded, 
that the king was fo replete with joy on the proſpect of 
that glorious event, that he could not, even for 2 mo- 
ment, refrain from expreſſing it. 
BuT what aforded the moſt alarming proſpect, was the 
continuance and even encreaſe of the violent and precipitate 
conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel was now veſted 
with full authority; and carried over with him as chaneel- 
lor one Fitton, a man who was taken from a jail, and who 
had been convicted of forgery and other crimes, but who 
compenſated for all his enormities by a headlong zeal fcr 
the catholic religion. He was even heard to fay from the 
bench, that the proteſtants were all rogues, and that there 
was not one among forty thouſand that was not a traitor, a 
rebel, and a villain. The whole ſtrain of the adminifira- 
tion was ſuitable to fuch ſentiments. The catholics were 
put in polleflion of the council table, of the courts of judi- 
cature, and of the bench of juſtices. In order to make 
them maſters of the parliament, the ſame violence was 
excrcifed that had been practiſed in England. The char- 
ters of Dublin and of all the corporations were annul- 
led; and new charters were granted, ſubjecting the cor 
porations to the will of the ſovereign. The proteflant 
freemen were expelled, catholics introduced ; and the lat- 
ter ſe, as they always were the majority in number, 
were now inveſted with the whole power of the kingdom. 
The ad of fertlement was the only obſtacle to their en- 
joying the whole property; and Tyrconnel had formed 
a ſcheme for calling a parliament, in order to reverſe that 
at, and empower the king to beſtow all the lands of 
Leland on his catholic fubjefts. But in this ſcheme he 
| met 
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met with oppoſition from the moderate catholics in the 29 * 


afiem with an cath, that that fellow in Ireland was 
« fool and madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The 
decay of trade, from the deſertion of the proteſtants, 
was repreſented ; the finking of the revenue; the alarm 
communicated to England: And by theſe confiderations 
the king's refolutions were for fome time ſuſpended ; 
though it was eaſy to foreſee, from the uſual tenor of his 
conduct, which fide would at laſt preponderate. 

BuT the king was not content with diſcovering in his 
own kingdoms the imprudence of his conduct: He was 
reſolved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs of it. He 


ordinacy to Rome, in order to expreſs his obeiſance to 
the Pope, and to make advances for reconciling his king- 
doms, in form, to the catholic communien. Never man, 
who came on fo important an errand, met with io many 
neglects and even affronts, as Caftelmaine. The pontiff, 
inftead of being pleaſed with this forward ſtep, concluded 
that a ſcheme, conducted with fo much indifcretion, cnul.l 
never poſſibly be ſucceſsful. And as he was engaged in a 
violent quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel which 
intereſted him more nearly than the converſion of 
land, he bore little regard to James, whom he believed too 
cloſely connefted with his capital enemy. 

Tus only proof of complaiſance, which James re- 
ceived from the pontiff was his ſending 2 nuncio to 
England, in return for the embaily, By ad of parlia- 


fon: Vet fo liule regard did the king pay to the Jaws, = 


that he gave the nuncio a public and folemp reception at 
Windfor. The duke of Somerſet, one of the bed-cham- 
ber, becauſe he refuſed to afiſt at this ceremony, was 

83 openly 


publicly ſent the earl of Caftelmaine ambaſſador extra- 


king's council. Lord Bellofis went even o far as to 


1687. 
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openly in London during the reſt of this reign. Four 
catholic biſhops were public'y conſecrated in the king's 
chapel, and ſent out under the title of vicars apoffoli- 
cal, to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective 
dioceſes. Their paſtoral letters, directed to the lay ca- 
tholics of England were printed and diſperſed by the 
expreſs allowance and permiſſion of the king. The re- 
gular clergy of that communion appeared at court in 
the habits of their order; and forme of them were fo in- 
diſcreet as to boaſt, that, in a little time, they hoped to 
walk in proceſſion through the capital. | 

WriLE the king ſhocked in the moſt open manner all 
the principles and prejudices of his proteſtant ſubjects, 
he could not fometimcs but be ſenſible, that he ſtood in 
need of their affiftance for the execution of his deſigns. 
He had himſelf, by virtue of his prerogative, ſuſpended 
the penal laws, and difpenſed with the teſt; but he 
would gladly have obtained the ſanction of parliament to 
theſe acts of power; and he knew, that, without this 
authority, his edicts alone would never afford a durable 
ſecurity to the catholics. He had employed, therefore, 


„. Finding all hi 
efforts fruitleſs, he had diſſolved the parliament, and was 
determined to call a new one, from which he expected 
more complaiſance and ſubmiſſion. By the practice of 
annulling the charters, the king was become maſter of 
all the corporations, and could at pleafure change every 
where the whole magiſtracy. The church party, there- 
fore, by whom the crown had been hitherto fo remark- 
ably ſupported, and to whom the king viſibly owed his 
ſafety from all the efforts of his enemies, was deprived of 
authorgy ; and the diſſenters, thoſe very enemies, were, firſt 
in 
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in London, and afterwards in every other corporation, © H A P. 


ſubſtituted in their place. Not content with this violent 


direftions were given them to exclude all fuch as adhered 
to the teſt and penal ftatutes'. Queries to this purpoſe 
were openly propoſed in all places, in order to try the 
ſentiments of men, and enable the king to judge of the 
proceedings of the future parliament. "The power of the 
crown was at this time fo great ; and the revenue, ma- 
naged by James's frugality, fo conſiderable and indepen- 
dent; that, if he had embraced any national party, he 
had been enſured of fucceſs ; and might have carried his 
authority to what length he pleaſed. But the catholics, 
to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, were fcarcely 
the hundredth part of the people. Even the proteſtant 
not-conformifts, whom he fo much courted, were little 
more than the twentieth ; and what was worſe, repoſed 
no confidence in the unnatural alliance contracted with 
the catholics, and in the principles of toleration, which, 
contrary to their uſual practice in all ages, feemed at 
preſent to be adopted by that fect. The king, therefore, 
finding little hopes of ſucceſs, delayed the fummoning 
of a parliament, and proceeded ſtill in the exerciſe of his. 
and arbitrary authority. 
HE whole power in Ireland had been committed to 
catholics. In Scotland, all the miniſters, whom the 
king chiefly truſted, were converts to that religion. Every 
great office in England, civil and military, was gradu- 
ally transferred from the proteſtants. Rockefter and 


1 The cleftions in forme places, particularly in York, were transferred 
from the people to the magiſtrates, who, by the new charter, were all named 
by the crown- Sir John Rercſby's memoir, p. 272. This was in reality 
nothing different from the king's naming the members. The fame at cf 


authority had been employed in all the burroughs of Scotland. 
84 Clarendon, 
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Clarend n, the king's brothers-in-law, though they had 
deen faithful to his intereſts, could not, by all their 
atone for their adherence to the national reli. 
an; and had been diſmiſſed from their employments. 
e violent Jefferies bimſcif, though he had facrihced 
and humanity to the court; yet, becauſe he re- 
alſo to give up his religion, was declining in favour 
intereſt. Nothing now remained but to open the 
in the church and univerſities to the intruſion 
the catholics. It was not long before the king made 
raſh effort ; and by conftraining the prelacy and 
eftabliſhed church to ſeek protection in the principles of 
liberty, he at laſt left himſelf entirely without friends aud 


Farnza Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended 


4 


4; 


Te 


O 


gave a title to vote in all the elections and ſtatutes of the 
univerſity, and which, if conferred on the catholics, 
would infallibly in time render that ſect entirely ſuperior. 
They therefore refuſed to obey the king's mandate, and 
were cited to appear before the court of ecclefiaſtical 
commiſhon. The vice-chancellor was ſuſpended by that 
court; but as the univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to ſuc- 
„ 
his pretenſions. 

7 , 
= bee with more inflexible obſtinacy, ada 
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with more important conſequences. "This univerſity had © #7 2 
lately, in their famous decree, made a folemn profefion = 
of pete obedience ; and the court probably expedited, 7h 
ned ro the utmoſt extent, it be contrary both to reaſon 

and to nature, is apt to meet with the more effeQual op- 
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Tus next meaſure of the court was an infult fm e n r. 
more open on the ecclefiaſtics, and rendered the breach AACu 
between the king 2nd that powerful body fatal, as 2687. 
as incurable. It is Rrange that James, when he 


well 
felt, 


ITAL TESTES 
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gence, almoſt in the fame terms with the former ; and he 
ſubjoĩned an order, that, immediately after divine fer- 
vice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the churches, 
As they were known univerſally to diſapprove of the uſe 
made of the ſuſpending power, this clauſe, they thought, 
could be meant only as an inſult upon them; and they 
were ſenſible, that, by their compliance, they ſhould expoſe 
themſelves, both to public contempt, on account of their 
tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indiceftly 
patronizing fo obnoxious 2 prerogative ®. They were 
determined, therefore, almoſt univerſally to preſerve the 
regard of the people; their only protection, while the 
laws were become of fo little validity, and while the 
court was fo deeply engaged in oppoſite intereſts. In 
order to encourage them in this reſolution, fix prelates, 
m When Charles diſſolved his laſt parliament, be ſet forth a deelar · tion 
g'viag his reaſons for that meaſure, and this declaration the clergy had been 
ordered to read to the people after divine ſervice. Theſe orders were agree. 


able to their party prejudices, and they willingly ſubmitted to them. The 
contrary was now the caſe, 
namely, 
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cn AP. namely, Lloyde, biſhop of St. Afaph, Ken of Bath and 


88 


Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of 


Peterborough, and Trelawney of Briſtol, met privately 
with the primate, and concerted the form of a petition to 


the king. They there repreſent in few words, that, though 
poſſeſſed of the higheft ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which 
the church of England had ;;iven fuch eminent teſtimonies ; 


and though deſirous of affording eaſe, in a legal way, to 
all proteftant diſſenters ; yet, becauſe the declaration of 


indulgence was founded on a prerogative, formerly de- 
clared illegal by parliament, they could not, in prudence, 
honour, or conſcience, io far make themſelves parties as 
the diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would be in- 


terpreted to amount to. "They therefore beſfought the 
king, that he would not infift upon their reading that 
declaration”. . | 
Tum king was incapable, not only of yielding to the 
greateft oppoſition, but of allowing the ilighteſt and moſt 
reſpectſul contradiction to paſs uncenſured. He immedi- 


n The words of the petition were: That the great averſencſs found in 
themſeives to their diftributing and publiſhing in all their churches your 
majeſt)'s late declaration for liberty of conſcience, proceeds acither from any 
wart of duty agd obedience to your majeſty (our holy mother the church of 
Fogland, being both in her principles and her conſtant prafiice vnqueſtion- 
ably loyal, and having to her great honour been more than once publicly ac- 


knowledged to be fo by your gracious majeſty) nor yet from any want of ten- 
derneſs to diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to come to fuck a 


remper as ſhall be thought fir, when the matter ſhall de confidered and ſettled 
in parliament and convocation, Put among many other confiderations, from 
this efpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon fuch 2 diſpenfiag 
power as hath been often declared illegal in and particylarly in 
the years 3662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your majcfty's reign, and is 
2 matter of ſo great moment and confequence to the whole nation both in 
church and ſtate, that your petitioners cannct in prudence, honour, or con- 
ſcience ſo far make themſelves parties to it as a diftribution of it all over the 
nation, and the folema publication of it once 2nd 2gain, even in God's houſe, 
and in the time of divine ſervice, muſt amount to in common and reaſonable 
cenſtructic n. 


JAMES H. 


and cautious in the exprefion. As the petition was de- 
firered him in private, he ſummoned them before the 
council ; and queſtioned them whether they would ac- 
knowledge it. "The biſhops faw his intention, and ſeemed 
long defirous to decline anfwering : But being puſhed by 
the chancellor, they at laſt avowed the petition. On 
their refuſal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn 
for their commitment to the Tower ; and the crown 
buyers received directions to proſecute them for the ſe- 
duous libel which, it was pretended, they had com- 
poſed and uctered. 


pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to the iſſue of 
this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld theſe 
fathers of the church brought from court under the cuf- 
tdy of a guard, when they faw them embark: in veſſels 
on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their 
afeftion for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at 
once; and they flew to behold this affecting ſpectacle. The 
whole ſhore was covered with crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, 
who at once implored the bleffing of thoſe holy paſtors, 
during this extreme danger, to which their country and 
their religion ſtood expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, feined 
on their knees before the diſtreſſed prelates, and craved 
appointed to guard. Some perſons ran into the watcr, 
that they might participate more nearly in thoſe bleſ- 

them. 


acly embraced a refolution (and his reſolutions, when CH A F. 
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for 2 petition fo popular in its matter, and fo prudent 263%. 


Tux people were already aware of the danger to which i 
te prelates were expoſed ; ard were raifed to the higheſt = 
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= Us them. The biſhops themſelves, during this triumphant 
eng, augmented the general favour, by the mot 

n Jowly ſubmiſſive deportment ; and they ftill exhorted the 
people to fear God, honour the king, and maintain their 
loyalty ; expreflions more animating than the moſt in. 
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was allowed to be the great meaſure” of the compliance © 1s A F. 


and ſubmiſſion of ſubjects: That when any perſon found 
commands to be impoſed upon him which he could not 
obey, it was more reſpeciful in him to offer his reaſons 
for refuſal, than to remain in a fullen and refractory 
filence : That it was no breach of duty in ſubjects, even 
though not called upon, to diſcover their ſenſe of public 
meaſures, in which every one had fo intimate a concern : 
That the biſhops in the preſent caſe were called upon, 
and muſt either expreſs their approbation by compliance, 


or their diſapprobation by petition : That it could be no 


edition to deny the prerogative of ſuſpending the Jaws ; 
could be, in a legal and limited government : That even 
if this prerogative were real, it had yet been frequently 
controverte before the whole nation, both in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and in both houſes of parliament; and no one 
had ever dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it as criminal: 
That the prelates, inſtead of making an appeal to the 
people, had applied in private to his majeſty, and had 
even delivered the: petition fo ſecretly, that, except by 
the conſeſion extorted from them before the council, it 
was found impoſſible to prove them the authors: And 
perſed, it was not fo much as attempted to be 
that they had the leaft knowledge 
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quired the cauſe, and was told by Feverſham, It was 
nothing but the rejoicing of the ſoldiers for the acquit- 
tal of the biſhops.” © Do you call that nothing?” 
replied he, but ſo much the worſe for them. 

Taz king was ſtill determined to ruſh forward in the 
ſame courſe, in which he was already, by his precipitate 
career, fo fatally advanced. Though he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of catholics, were 
enraged at his paſt meaſures, and ſtill more terrified with 
the future proſpect; though he faw that the fame diſcon- 
tents had reached the army, his fole reſource during the 
general diſlaffetion ; yet was he incapable of changing 
his meaſures, or even of remitting his violence in the 
proſecution of them. He fuck out two of the judges, 
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Powel and Holloway, del appeared to favour the © f 
biſhops : He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſ: clergy- ended 
men- who. had not read his declaration; that is, the 2 
whole church of Eng/and, two hundred excepted : He 
cot a mandate to the neg. fellows, whom he had obtruded 
Magdalen college, to ele c for prefigent, in the room 
of Parkes, lately decealed, ons Gifford, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and titular biſhop: of, Madura : And he is evey 
5349 hag nominated He, fg: perſon 59 th ox of 
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patiently longed for, not only by the king and queen, Wales. 
but by all the zealous catholics both abroad and at home. 

They ſaw, that the king was paſt middle age; and that 

on his death the ſucceſſiun muſt devolve to the prince and 

princeſs of Orange, two zealous proteſtants, who would 

ſoon replace every thing on ancient foundations. Vous 
therefore were offered at every fhrine for a male ſucceſſor: 
Pilgrimages were undertaken, particularly one to Loretto, 
by the dutcheſs of Modena; and fucceſs was chiefly 
attributed to that pious journey. But in proportion as 
this event was agreeable to the catholics, it encreaſed the 
diſruft of the proteſtants, by depriving them of that 
pleaſing, though ſomewhat diſtant profpect, in which at 
preſent they flattered themſelves. Calumny even went fo 
far as to aſcribe to the king the deſign of impoling on the 
world a ſuppoſititions child, who might be educates in 
bis principles, and after his death ſupport the catholic 
Vo, VIII. T religion 
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© 8 A F. religion in his dominions. The nation almoſt univerſally 
— believed him from bigotry, of commuting any 

2688. crime ; as they had feen, that, from like motives, he 
: And the alfeStions of 
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O of the prince of Orange — He forms a league 

againſt France ——refuſes ts concur with the king 
— reſolves to oppoſe the king — Ls applied to 
by the Engliþ—— Coalition of partie: Prince's 
preparations —— Offers of France to the king 
neral diſcontents de king retratts bis meaſurcs 
— Prince's declaration —— The prince lands in 
England —— General commotion — Defertion of 
Princeſs Anne—— King's conflernation — and 
Fever ſham —— Second eſcape — King's character 
—— Corvention ſummoned Settlement of Scot- 
land —— Engliſh convention meets — Views of 
the parties Free conference between the houſes 
—— Commons prevail —— Settlement of the crown 
—— Manners and ſciences. 


HILE every motive, civil and religious, con- n 1. 
curred to alienate from the king every rank and _ _ 
denomination of men, it might be expedited that his 262. 

throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own 
weight: But ſuch is the influence of eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment; ſo averſe are men from beginning hazardous enter- 
prizes ; that, had not an attack been made from abroad, 
affairs might long have remained in their preſent delicate 
T 2 fituation, 
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CHAP. ſituation, and James might at haſt have prevailed in his 


— 5 the lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent conduct; 


Tus vic of Cranes, cer face dis with 


agreeably to that found underſtandiog, with which he 
was fo eminently endowed. He made it a maxim to con- 
cern himſelf little in Engliſh affairs, and never by any 
meaſure to diſguſt any of the fations, or give umbrage 
to the prince, who filled the throne. His natural incli- 
nation, as well as his intereſt, led him. to cmploy himſelt 
with afiiduous induſtry in the tranſactions on the conti- 
nent, and to oppole the grandeur of the French monarch, 
againſt whom be had long, both from perſonal and poli- 
tical conſiderations, conceived a violent animoſity, By 
this conduct, be gratifed the prejudices .of the whole 
Engliſh nation: But as he croſſed the inclinations of 
Charles, wio fought peace by compliance with France, 
n 6 chat 
mottarch. 


ne much his inter: 
to live on good terms with the heir apparent, that he 
ſhowed the prince ſome de monſtrations of friendſhip ; 
and the prince, on his part, was not wanting in every 
inflarce of duty and regard towards the king. On Mon- 
mouth's invai;cn, he immediately difpatched- over x 
regiments of Britiſh troops, which were in the Dutch 
ſervice ; and he offered to take the command of the Hing 's 
ſorces againlf the rebels. Haw little ſcever he might 
approve of James's adininiſtia;ion, he always kept a total 
ſilence on the ſubject, and gave no countenance to thoſe 
diſcoateats, which were propagated with ſuch induſtry 
"throug! out the nation. | 
" Fr was from the application of James hinoſe1f, that 
the prince firſt openly took any part in Engliſh affairs. 
| Not- 
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mn which the king had © N gr 
entertained of his prerogative, he found, that the edits _ 
emitted from it ſtill wanted much of the authority of 2688. 


laws, and that the continuance of them might in the 
iſſue become dangerous, both to himſelf and to the catho- 
lies, whom he detired to favour. An act of parliament 
alone could iniure the indulgence or toleration, which he 
had laboured ito - eftablith ; and he hoped, that, if the 
prince would declare in favour of that ſcheme, the mem- 
bers, who had hitherto reliſted all his own applications, 
would at laſt be prevailed with to adopt it. I he confent, 
therefore, of the prince to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes 
and of the teſt was ſtrongly folicited by the king; and in 
order ts engage him to agree to that meaſure, hopes were 
given % that England would fecond him in all thoſe 
enterps ines, which his active and extenfive genius had 
with ſuch ſucceſs planned on the continent. He was at 
this time the centre of all the negociations of Chriſten- 
dom. 


they had ſuſfered from the ambition of Lewis, and ftill France. 
more by the frequent infults which his pride had made 
them undergo. He was apprized of the influence of 
theſe monarchs over. the catholic princes of the empire : 
He had himſelf acquired great authority with the pro- 
teftants: And he formed a project of uniting Europe in 
one general league againſt the encroachments of France, 
which ſeemed fo nearly to threaten the independence of | 
all its neighbours. 

No characters are more incompatible than thoſe of a 
conqueror and 2 perſecutor; and Lewis foon found, 
that befides his weakening France by the baniſhment of 


LH 


Þ Burner, vol. 5. 96 74 D'Avauz, 25th of April, 2633. a ; 
SI | ſo 


Tur emperor and the king of Spain, us the prince te uma 
well knew, were enraged by the repeated injuries which 
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ſo many uſeful ſubjecis, the refugees had enflamed all the 
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—— protciant nations again him, and had raed him cne- 


2689, 


mies, who, in defence of their religion as well as liberty, 
were obſtinately refalved to oppoſe his progreſs. The 
city of Amſterdam and other towns in Holland, which had 
before fallen into a dependance on France, being terrified 
with the accounts, which they every moment received, 
of the furious perſecutions against the Hugonots, had 
dropped all domeſtic faction, and had entered into 


Tus prince of Orange knew how to 
all theſe advantages. By his intrigues and influence 
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and had he not been reſtrained by the former motive, he 
independance of his kingdoms. When a proſyect, there- 
fore, appeared of eſſecting his religious ſchemes by op- 
poking the progreſs of France, he was not averſe to that 
meaſure z and he gave his fon-in-law room to hope, 
that, by concurring with his views in England, he might 
prevail with him to fecond thoſe projefis; which the 
prince was fo ambitious of promoting. 


A uon tempting offer could not be made to a perſon — 


of his enterprizing charafter : But the objetions to that ,,_ 
meaſure, upon deliberation, appeared to him unſurmount - 
able. The king, be obſerved, had incurred the hatred of 
his own : Great apprehenhons were entertained 
of his defigns : The only reſource, which the nation faw, 
was in the future ſucceſſion of the prince and princeſs : 
Should he concur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he ſhould 
draw on himſelf all the odium under which the king 
hboured : The nation might even tefuſt t> bear the 
expence of alliances, which would in that caſe become fo 
ſuſpicious : And be might himſelf incur danger of lofing 
a ſuccefion which was awaiting him, and which the 
egregious indiſeretiom of the king ſeemed even to give 
him hopes of reaping, before it ſhould devolve to him by 
the courſe of nature. The prince, therefore, would go 
no farther than to promiſe his conſent to the repeal of the 
penal ſtatutes, by which the non-conformiſts as well as 
catholics were expoſed 'to puniſhment : The wit he 


deemed a ſecurity abſolutely neceſfary for the eſtabliſhed 


religion. | 
Tun king did not remain fatisfied with a fingle trial. 


There was one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had been 

baniſhed for pretended treaſonable practices; but who had 

afterwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. BY 
T 4 
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Ii, though mort prone to bigotry, was more ſen- © HA F. 
fidle to his own and to national honour than his brother ; A, 


1688, 


the king. 


CHAP. 
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- the king's dre ion, Stuart wrote ſeveral letters to pc::- 
—— fonary Pagel, with whom he had contracted an acquitir:- 


ance in Holland ; and beſides urging alt the motives for 
an unlimited toleration, he deſred, that Ris reafor.; 
ſhould, in the king's name, be communicated* to th. 
prince and princeſs of Orange. Fagel during a- lon- 
tin e made na reply; but finding that his filence was 
conſtrued imo an ai ent, he at laſt expreſſed his own ſent i- 
ments and thoſe of their H ghneſſes. He ſaid, that it 
differed from the eftabliſted fairh, ſhould ever, while he 
remained a peaceable ſubject, be expoſed to any punith- 
ment or even vexatibn. That the prince and --princeſs 
gave heartily their conſent for repealing legally all the 
again the catholics as againſt the proteſtant non con- 
foemiſts ; and would concur w:th the king in any meaſite 
for that purpoſe." That the teft was not to be conſ det 
as a penalty inflifted on the profefiors of any relic, 
but as a-fecurity provided for the etablifhed worth». 
That it was no puniſhmcnt on men to be excluded iron 
public offices, and to live peaceablv on their on revenu: 5 
or induſtry, - That even in the United Provinces, q 
were fo often cited as modeis of toleration, though :|! 
ſects were admitted, yet civil axices were enjoyed by th 
profeficrs of the eſtabliſhed religion alone. I hat mi 
tary commands, indeed, were. ſometimes beſtowed 0% 
catholics z but as they were conferred with great pre- 
caution, and ſtill lay under the controul of the mar ſtrate, 
they could give no juſt reaſon for umbrage. Ani tha: 
their Highneſſes, however deũrous of gratifying the king, 
and of endeavouring, by every means, to render kis 
. reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any men- 
fare which would expoſe their religion to ſuck imminen: 
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wurx this letter was publiſhe), as it ſoon was, it in- 282 * 


ſpired great courage into the proteſtants of all denomina- 


to the ercrozchments af the catholics. On the other 
hand, the king, who ws not content with a fimple tolera- 
tion for his own relivion, but was reſolved that it ſhould 

enjoy great credit, if not an abſolute ſuperiority, was ex- 
t-2mely diſguſted, and took every occaſion to expreſs his 
diſpleaſure, 25 well 2gainſt the prince of Orange as the 
United Provinces. He gave the Algerine pirates, who 
pr2yed on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and li- 
b-rty to diſpoſe of their prizes. He revived ſome complaints 


of the Eaſt India company with regard to the affair of 


Bantam *. He required the fix Brivith regiments in the 


tions, and ſerved to keey them united in their oppoſition 26. 


Dutch ſervice to be ſent over. He began to put his navy 


in a formidable condition. And from all his movements, 
the Hollanders entertained apprehenſions, that he fought 
only an occaſion and pretence for making war upon them. 

Taz prince in his turn reſolved to puſh affairs with 
more vigour, and to preſerve all the Enolifh proteſtants 
in his intereſts, as well as maintain them firm in their 
preſent union againſt the catholics. Ile knew, that men 
of education in England were, many of them, retained 
in their religion more by honour than by principle; and 
that, though every one was aſhamed to be the firſt pro- 
lelyte, yet if the example were once ſet by ſome eminent 
perfons, intereſt would every day make conſiderable con- 
verhons to a communion, which was ſo zealouſly encou- 
raged by the ſovereign. Dykvelt therefore was ſent over 
as envoy to England; and the prince gave him inflruc- 
tions, befides publicly remonſtrating ca the conduct of 
affairs both at home and abroad, to apply in his name, 
after a proper manner, to every fect and denomination. 
To the church party he fent affurances of favour and 
regard, aud protcfted, that his education in Holland had 


5 P zraet. 
nowiſe 
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CH A&P. nowiſe prejudiced him againt epiſcopal government. 
— The non-conformilts were exhorted notto be deceived by 
the fallacious careſſes of a popiſh court, but to wait pa- 
tiently till, in the fullneſs of time, laws, enacted by pro- 
fo much reaſon, they had long demanded. Dykvelt exe- 
cuted his commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, that all orders 
of men caſt their eyes towards Holland, and expedited 
thence a deliverance from thoſe dangers, with which their 
religion and liberty were fo nearly threatened. 

Marv of the moſt conſiderable perſons, both in 
church and ſtate, made fecret applications to Dykvelt, 
and through him to the prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 
dert too, though a man of great expence, and feemingly 
of little religion, had thrown up his employments, and 
had reticed to the Hague, where he aſſured the prince of 
the difaffetion of the feamen, by whom that admiral 
was extremely beloved. Admiral Ruſſel, coufin-german 
to the unfortunate lord of that name, paſſed frequently 
between England and Holland, and kept the communica- 
tion open with all the great men of the proteſtant party. 
Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, and uncle to the carl 
of Sunderland, came over under pretence of drinking the 
waters at Spaw, and conveyed flill fironger aſſurances 
of an univerſal combination againſt the meaſures of the 
king. Lord Dumblaine, fon of the cart of Danby, 
being maſter of a frigate, made feveral voyages to Hel- 
land, and carried from many of the nobility tenders of 
duty, and even conſiderable ſums of money,, to the prince 
of Orange. 

Tun remained, however, fome reaſons, which re- 
tained all parties in awe, and kept them from breaking 
out into immediate hoſtility. The prince, on the one 
hand, was afraid of hazarding, by violent meaſures, an 


© Dae, 14th and 24th of September, Sth and 25th of Oftodet, 
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-nheritance which the laws enſured to the princeſs ; and © B A P. 
the Engliſh protefiants, on the other, from the proſpet I, 


of her ſucceſſion, flill entertained hopes of obtaining at 
hſt a peaceable and a ſaſe redreſs of all their grievances. 
But when 2 fon was born to the king, both the prince 
and the Engliſh nation were reduced to deſpair, and faw 
no reſource but in a confederacy for their mutual intereſts. 
And thus the event, which James had fo long made the 
abject of his moſt ardent prayers, and from which he ex- 
pefied the firm cftabliſhment of his throne, proved the 
immediate cauſe of his ruin and downfal. 

- ZuvrLiaESTEN, who had been ſent over to congratulate 
the king on the birth of his fon, brought back to the 
prince invitations from moſt of the great men in England, 
tw aſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws 
and liberties. The biſhop of London, the carls of Danby, 
Nottingham, Devonſhire, Dorſet, the duke of Norfolk, 
the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hamb- 
ten, Powle, Leer, befides many eminent citizens of 


London; all theſe perſons, though of oppoſite parties, 


concurred in their applications to the prince. The whigs, Co>litica of 


ſuitably to their ancient principles of liberty, which had 
led them to attempt the excluſion bill, eaſily agreed to 
oppoſe 2 king, whoſe conduct had juſtified whatever his 
hon. The tories and the church party, finding their paſt 
ſervices forgonen, their rights invaded, their religion 
threatened, agreed to drop for the preſent all over- ſtrained 


doctrines of ſubmiſſion, and attend to the great and power- 


ful dates of nature. The non-conformiſts, dreading 
the careffes of known and inveterate enemies, deemed 


the offers of toleration more ſecure from a prince, educated 
in thoſe principles, and accuſtomed to that practice. And 
thus all faction was for a time laid afleep in England; 
and rival parties, forgetting their animoſity, had ſecretly 


concurred in a defign of refiſting their unhappy and miſ- 
guided 
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CH guided ſovereign. The earl of Shrewſbury, who had ac. 


Ws Quired great populatity by deſenting, at this time, the 


lingly contracted by the king, and had never fince been 


| „ D*Avauz was always of that opinion. See his negreiatiors 6 b and 


catholic rehigion, in which he had been educated, left his 
and made a tender of his ſword and purſe to the prince of 
Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and 
infirmities, had taken a journey for the fame purpoſe, 
Lord Mordaunt was at the I lague, and puſhed on the en- 
terprize with that ardent and courageous ſpirit, for which 
he was fo eminent. Even Sunderland, the king's favour. 
ite miniſter, is believed to have entered into a correſpond. 
ence with the prince 3 and at the expence of his on 
honour and his maſter's intereſts, to have ſecretly favourcd 
*. weaver rata Acta rea—s. 
nate *. ' 

. cnlidy cngerad t>yicds ws the apyiics- 
tions of the Engliſh, and to embrace the defence of 2 


regarded him as its fole protector. "The great object of 
his ambition was to be placed at the head of a conſederate 
army, and by his valour to avenge the injuries, which he 
himſelf, his country, and his allies, had fuſtained from 
the haughty Lewis. But while England remained under 
the preſent government, he deſpaired of ever forming a 
league which would be able, with any+ probability of 
ſucceſs, to make oppoſition againſt that powerful monarch. 
The tyes of affinity could not be ſuppoſed to have great 
influence over a perſon of the prince's rank and temper ; 
much more, as he knew, that they were at firſt unwil- 


cukivated by any eſſential favours or good offices. Or 
duties of private life; the glory of delivering oppreſſed 
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nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of reaſonable © N A r. 
men, te make ample compenfation. He could not welt _> 
expe, on the commencement: of his enterprize, that it 2688. 
would lead him to mount the throne of England : But he 
undoybiedly foreſhw, that its ſucceſs would eſtabliſh his 
temerity, that there was no advantage, fo great or cbvi- 
ous, which-that 
enenues. 
Tus 
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on his enterpyize prince's 
then in the 
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of Europe to the other, —— 
fels, and fo fortunate was the fituation of affairs, that he 


could ſtill cover his preparations under other pretences; 


and lite fuſpicion was entertained of his real inten» 
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__ full of troops ; and by this means the preparations of the c 
ankle. Dutch and their allies feemed intended merely for hei 
of the own defence againſt the different enterprizes of Lewis. 1688. 

burgh Azz the artifices, however, of the prince could not 

L and entirely conceal his real intentions from the fagacity of 

— the French court. DAvaux, Lewis's envoy at the 

— Hague, had been able, by a compariſon of circumſtances, 

ws to trace the purpoſes of the preparations in Holland; and 

Tuer he inflantly informed his maſter of the Lewis 


conyeyed the intelligence to James ; and accompanied 
the information with an important offer. He was Offers of 


to join 2 ſquadron of French ſhips ts the Engliſh ficet ; yg 
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and by the terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces 
in their own country. This propofal met with no better 


 Jazans was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his mjetcs 
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authority entirely precarious. Even the French invaſion 
of the Low Countries might be attended with dangerous 


_ Conſequences ; and would ſuffice, in theſe jealous times, 


to revive the old ſuſpicion of a combination againſt Hol- 
land, and againſt the proteſtant religion ; 2 ſuſpicion, 
which had already produced ſuch diicontents in England. 
Theſe were the vicws ſuggeſted by Sunderland; and it 
.muſt be conſeſſeul, that the reaſons on which they were 
founded, were lufficiently plauſible ; as indeed the fitua- 
— ERIE ECO WY W Gr 
laſt Gegrve, delicate and perplexing. | 

x e 


Wich his on. By the ſuggeſtion of Skejton, the king's 
maniſter at Paris, orders were ſent to D* Avaux to remon- 
ſtrate with the: States, in Lewis's name, againſt thoſe pre- 
parations which they were making to invade England. 
The tri amity, faid the French miniſter, which ſubſiſts 
between the two monarchs will make Lewis regard 
attempt againſt his ally as an act of hoſtility againſt him- 
eli. This temonſlrance had a bad effect, and put the 
"States in a flame. What is this alliance, they aſked, 
between France and England, which has been fo carc- 
fully concealed from us ? Is it of the fame nature with 
the former z meant for our deſtruction, and for the extir- 
ee proteſtant religion ? If fo, it is high time 

to provide for our own defence, 228 — 
thoſe projects which are forming againſt us. 

"Even James was diſpleaſed with this officious ftep 
taken by Lewis for his ſervice. He was not reduced, he 
aid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furſtembery, 
ONT © 08 Be poſes of Pi. He re- 


called Skelton, and threw him into the Tower for his 
"rally 
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raſh conduct. He ſolemnly difavowed rr 
morial ; and proteſted, that no alliance ſubſiſted between , 


bin and Lewis, but what was public and known to all 
the world. The States, however, ftill affected to appear 
incredulous on that bead ; and the Engliſh, prepoſſeſſed 


againſt their ſovereign, firmly believed, that be had con- 


* That there really was no new alliance formed betwixt France and Eng- 
land appears both from Sunderiend"s apology, and from D* Avauz's negoci- 
September, 27. 26th of March, Gb of May, oth of Auguſt, 2d, 236, 
„ 21d. of November 
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236 Sept. 


Tus ting made 2 trial of the difpalitions of his ny, 


in a manner ftill more undiſguiſed. — 
from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical orders of the kingdom, 
he reſolved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, 
were able alone to ſerve all his purpoſes, and to enforce 
univerſal obedience. His intention was to engage all the 
regiments, one after another, to give their conſent to the 
repeal. of the teſt and penal ftatutes; and 
the major of Litchficld's drew out the battalion before the 
king, and told them, that they were required either to en- 


* the honour to apply for their approbation.” 

WHiLs the king was diſmayed with theſe ſymptoms of 
general diſaffection, he received a letter from the marqueſs 
of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague, which informed 
him with certainty, that he was ſoon to look for a power- 
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retraftion of all thoſe fatal meaſures by which he had C947. 
created to himfelf fo many enemies, forcign and do- __ 


meſtic. He paid coutt to the Dutch, and offered to 1685. 
enter into any alliance with them for common ſecurity : 

He replaced in all the counties the 
and juſtices, who had been deprived of their commiſons 
for their adherence to the teſt and the penal laws: He 
reflared the charters of London, and of all the corpora- 
tions: He annulled the court of ecclefiaſtical commiſ- 
fon : He took of the bilbop of London's fuſpenfion : 
He re-inftated the expelled prefident and fellows of Mag- 
dalen college: And he was even reduced to careſs thoſe 
ens whom he had fo lately proſecuted and infuled. 
All theſe meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, 
not of repentance. The biſhops, inftead of promifing 
ſuccour, or ſuggeſting comfort, tecapitulated to him all 
the inſtances of his mal-adminiſtration, and adviſed him 
thenceforwards to follow more Falutary counſel. And as 
intelligence artived of a great difaiter which had befallen 
the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that the king 
reralled, for ſome time, the contefions which he had 
made to Magdalen college: A bad fign of his ſincerity 
in his other conceſſions. Nay, fo prevalent were his 
unfortunate prepoſſeſſious, that, amidſt all his preſent 
ame he could not forbear, at the baptiſm of the 


The king 
retr-Ots his 
mealures. 


young prince, appolnting the pope to be one of the god- 
fathers. 
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* ing that the calumny gained ground, and had made deep 


26:58. to the mortifying taſk of aſcertaining the reality of the 
birth. Though no particular attention had been before. 
hand given to enſure proof, the evidence, both of the 
queen's pregnancy and delivery was rendered indiſputable , 
and fo much the more, as no argument or proof of any 
could be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. 


Prince” de- 
ca 0% iperſed over the kingdom, and met with univerſal ap- 
1 All the grievances of the nation were there 


papiſts ; the aſſuming of an abſolute power over the re- 
ligion and laws of Scotland, and openly exafting in that 
an obedience without reſerve ; and the violent 
preſumptions againſt the legitimacy of the prince of 
Wales. In order to'redrefs all theſe grievances, the 
prince ſaid that he intended to come over to England 
with an armed force, which might protect him from the 
king's evil counſellors : Ang that his fole aim was to 
have a legal and free parliament aſſembled, who might 
provide for the fafety and liberty of the nation, as well 
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imprefion on his fubjects, he was now obliged to fubmit | 


Mzaxwnire, the prince of Orange”s declaration was 
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abirary and deſpotic power in the crown. And for 
2 there was no poſible remedy, but by a 


tober. 
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General 
commotion. land was in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms ia 


CHAP. ing ſome ages, had been undertaken in Europe. The 
3 , prince had a proſperous voyage, 
658. fafely in T orbay on the fifth of November, the anniver. 


| ing it on ſome catholic. The firſt perſon who joined the 
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and landed his army 


fary of the gunpowder-treafon. 

Tur Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and the 
rr That whole 
county was fo terrified with the executions which had 
enſued upon Monmouth*s rebellion, that no ene for ſeve- 
ral days joined the prince. The biſhop of Exeter in 
fright fled to London, and carried to court intelligence of 
the invaſion. As a reward of his zeal, he received the 
archbiſhopric of York, which had long been kept vacant, 
with an intention, as was univerſally believed, of beſtow. 


prince was major Burrington ; and he was quickly fol- 
lowed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somer- 
ſet. Sir Edward Seymour made propofals for an aſſocia. 
tion, which every one figned. By degrees, the earl of 
Abingdon, Mr. Ruſſel, fon of the cart of Bedford, Mr. 
Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to Exeter. All Eng- 


Cheſhire, the carl of Danby ſeized York, the ear} of Bath, 
governor of Plymouth, declared for the prince, the cal 
of Devonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. The 
nobility and gentry of Nottinghamſhire embraced the 
ſame cauſe; and every day there appeared fome effe of 
tered againſt the meaſures of the king. Even thoſe who 
took not the field againſt him, were able to embarraſs and 
confound his counſels. A petition for a free parlia- 
ment was ſigned by twenty-four biſhops and peers of the 
greateſt diſtinction, and was preſented to the king. No 
one thought of oppoſing or reſiſting the invader. 

Bur the moſt dangerous fympton was the diſaſfection 
which from the general ſpirit of the nation, not from any 
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ſacred ties by men of that profefion. Lord Colcheſter, 
as &f ts end of Mm, was the felt —— 
ſerted to the prince; and he was attended by a few of 
his troops. Lord Lovelace make a like effort ; but was 
intercepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, 
and taken priſoner : Lord Cornbury, fon of the earl of 
Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He attempted to carry 
over three regiments of cavalry ; and he actually brought 
a confderable part of them to the prince quarters. 
Several officers of dĩſtinction informed Feverſham, the 
general, that they could not in conſcience fight againſt 
the prince of Orange. 

Lond Cuunnenm had been raiſed from the rank 
of a page, had been inveſted with a high command in the 
army, had been created a peer, and had owed his whole 
fortune to the king's favour : Yet even he could refolve, 
during the preſent extremity, to deſert his unhappy maſ- 
ter, who had ever repoſed entire confidence in him. He 
carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural fon of the 
late king, colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of dragoons. 
This conduct was a fignal facrifice to public virtue of 
every duty in private life ; and required, ever after, the 
moſt upright, diſintereſted, and public ſpirited behaviour, 
to render it juſtifiable. 

Tus king had arrived at Saliſbury, the head-quarters 
of his army, when he received this fatal intelligence. 
That prince, though a ſevere enemy, had ever appeared a 
warm, fteady, and fincere friend; and he was extremely 
ſhocked with this, as with many other inftances of in- 
gratitude, to which he was now expoſed. There re- 
mained none in whom he could confide. As the whole 
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particular reaſon, had creeped Into the army. The of- © N 
feers ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts of their — 
country and of their religion to thoſe principles of ho- 
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en 2 * army had diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he concluded 
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IEEE | it full of treachery ; and being deſerted by thoſe whom he 


1688 


had moſt favoured and obliged, he no longer expected 


2 of Nc. that others would hazard their lives in his ſervice. During 


vente. 


this diſtraction and perplexity, he embraced a ſudden re- 
folution of drawing off his army, and retiring towards 
London: A meafure which could only ſerve to betray 
his fears, and provoke farther treachery. 

Bur Churchill had prepared a ſtill more mortal blow 
for his diſtreſſed beneſactor. His lady and he had an entire 
aſcendant over the family of prince George of Denmark ; 
and the time now appeared ſeaſonable for overwhelming 


the unhappy king, who was already ſtaggering with the 
violent ſhocks which he had received. Andover was the 


firſt ſtage of James's retreat towards London ; and there 


| ogg prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond *, 


Sir George Huet, and ſome other perſons of dĩſtinction, de- 
ſerted him in the night - time, and retired to the prince camp. 
No ſooner had this news reached London, than the princeſs 
Anne, pretending fear of the king's diſpleaſure, withdrew 
herſelf in company with the biſhop of Londen and lady 
Churchill. She fled to Nottingham ; where the carl of 
Dorſet received her with great reſpect, and the gentry of 
the county quickly formed a troop for her protection. 
Taz late king, in order to gratify the nation, had 
entruſted the education of his nieces entirely to protef- 
tants ; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the chief re- 
ſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their father's de- 


fection, great care had been taken to inftil into them, 


popery, During the violence too of ſuch popular cur- 
rents, as now prevailed in England, all private conſidera- 
tions are commonly Joſt in the general paſſion ; and the 
more principle any perſon polleſſes, the more apt is he, 
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on ſuck occakons, to negleR and abandon his domeſtic e | 
duties. Though theſe cauſes may account for the beha- , a 
viour of the princeſs, they had nowiſe preparbd the king »6s. ; 
to expect fo aftoniſhing an event. He burſt into tears, Kier cone 
when the firſt intelligence of it was conveyed to him. ion, 
Undoubtedly he foreſaw in this incident the total expi- | 
ration of his royal authority : But the nearer and more 

intimate concern of a parent hid hold of his heart; 
when he found himſelf abandoned in his uttermoſt diſ- | 
treſs by a child, and a virtuous child, whom he had ; 
ever regarded with the moſt tender affefiion, « God 

« help me,” cried he, in the extremity of his agony, © my ö 
« own children have forſaken me !”” It is indeed fin- 
gular, that a prince, whoſe chief blame conſiſted in im- | 
prudences, and miſguided principles, ſhould be expoſed, 
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from religious antipathy, to ſuch treatment as even Nero, 
Domitian, or the moſt enormous tyrants that have diſ- 
graced the records of hiſtory, never met with from their 
friends and family. | 


by his favourite child, was believed, upon her diſappear- 
ing, to have put her to death : And it was fortunate, that 
the truth was timely diſcovered ; otherwiſe the populace, 
even the king's guards themſelves, might have been en- 
gaged, in revenge, to commence a maſſacre of the priefts 
and catholics. 

Tus king's fortune now expoſed him to the contempt 
of his enemies; and his behaviour was not ſuch as could 
gain him the eftcem of his friends and adherents. Un- 
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CHAP. lowed their advice in iffeing writs for a new 


Tun queen, obſerving the fury of the people, and 
knowing how much ſhe was the object of general hatred, 
was ſtruck with the deepeſt terror, and began to appre- 
hend a parliamentary impeachment, from which, ſhe was 
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therefore, no more reſembled what it was forty years 
before, 
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before, than the prince of Orange, either in birth, cha- en 4 F. 


rafter, fortune, or connexions, could be fuppoſed a ME 


parallel to Cromwel. my 


Tus emiſfaries of France, and among the reſt, Baril- 
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CHAP. by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great. 


— applauſe that loyal univerſity, who alſo made an offer 
2688. . Every day, ſome perſon of 


hace, as if that event were a fignal for their inſurrection, 
immediately roſe in arms, and rifled the popiſh chapel in 
the king's palace. All the catholics, even all the zealous 
royalifts, were obliged to conceal themſelves ; and the 
privy council, inſtcad of their former ſubmiſſive ſtrains of 
ſubjects, now made applications to the prince of Orange, 
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thrown up by the hand which held them; 
and faw none, who had any right or even ptetenſion, to 
take poſſeſſion of them. 

Tun more effectually to involve every thing in con- 
fuſion, the king appointed not any one, who ſhould, in 
his abſence, exerciſe any part of the adminiſtration ; he 
threw the great ſeal into the river; and he recalled all 
thoſe writs, which had been iſſued for the election of the 
new parkament. It is often ſuppoſed, that the fole 
motive which impelled him to this ſudden defertion, was 
his reluftance to meet a free parliament, and his reſo- 
lation not to ſubmit to thoſe terms, which his ſubjects 
would deem requiſite for the ſecurity of their liberties and 
their religion. But it muſt be conſidered, that his ſub- 
fidence ; that he might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to enter- 
tain fears for his liberty, if not for his life; and that the 
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E #4 P. conditions would not propably be moderate, which the 
tion, fenfible of his inflexible temper, enraged with 
2635. the violation of their laws and the danger of their religion, 
and foreſecing his reſentment on account of their paſt 
— exact from 


By this temporary diſſolution of government, the popu- 
hce were maſters ; and there was no diforder, which, 
during their preſent ferment, might not be dreaded from 
them. They roſe in a tumult and deftroyed all the m- 
houſes. They even attacked and rifled the houſes of the 
Florentine envoy and Spaniſh ambaſſador, where many 
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Tus prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide e 
of ſucceſs, which flowed in upon him, nor backward ia 
gut into his hands. Beſides the general popularity at- 
tending his cauſe, a new incident made his approach to 
London flill more grateful, In the prefent trepidation 
of the people, 2 rumour aroſe, either from chance or 
defign, that the diſbanded Iriſh had taken arms, and had 
commenced an univerſal maſſacre of the proteftants. 

This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over the kingdom in 
one day z and begat every where the deepeſt conſterna- 
tion. The alarm bells were rung; the beacons fired; 
men fancied that they faw at a diſtance the ſmoke of the | 
burning cities, and heard the groans of thoſe who were | 
ſlaughtered in their neighbourhood. It is ſurpriaing, f 
that the catholics did not all periſh, in the rage which 
naturally ſucceeds to ſuch popular panics. 

Warns every one, from principle, intereſt, or ani- | 
moſity, turned his back on the unhappy king, who had 
abandoned his own cauſe, the unwelcome news arrived, i 
that he had been ſeized by the populace at Feverſham, as King ies 
err that be had been . 
neck aduled, 1 he was known ; but that the grurry 
had then interpoſed and protected him, though they ſtill 
refuſed to conſent to his eſcape. This intelligence threw 
all parties into confukon. The prince fent Zuyleftein 
with orders, that the king ſhould approach no nearer 
than Rocheſter ; but the meſſage came too late. He was 
already arrived in London, where the populace, moved 
by compaſſion for his unhappy fate, and aQtuated by their 
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and haughty counſels, he relin- 
equally precipitate and puil- 


promote his own views 
at all times 


as the king's 
obnoxious to the 
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this harſh treatment, had renewed his former reſolution 22“ 


fafely at Ambleteule in Picardy, whence be 270 Dec. 


Tus ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we con- Kine's chav 


we may fafely pronounce more unfortunate than criminal. 
He had many of thoſe qualities which form a good 
citizen : Even fome of thoſe which, had they not been 


fwallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary principles, ſerve to 
compole a good ſovereign. In domeſtic life his conduct 
was irreproachable, and is intitled to our approbation. 


Severe, but open in his enmities, ſteady in his counſels, 


diligent in his ſchemes, brave in his enterprizes, faith- 


ful, fincere, and honourable in his dealings with all 
men: Such was the character with which the duke of 
wn he eons of Sagas, In that high 
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ſtation, 
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c #4 P. Ration, his frogality of public money was remarkable, 
day exemplary, his application to naval af. irs 
1688. ſucceſsſul, his encouragement of trade judicious, his 
jealouſy of national honour laudable: What then was 
wanting to make him an excellent fovereign? A due 

regard and afﬀection to the religion and conftitution of his 
country. Had he been poſleiled of this cfiential quality, 

even his middling talents, aided by fo many virtues, 

would have rendered his reign honourable and happy. 

When it was wanting, every excellency, which he poſ- 

ſefied, became dangerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. 

Tux fincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he 
highly valued himſelf) has been much queſtioned in tholſe 
reiterated promifes which he had made of preſerving the 
liberties and religion of the nation. It muſt be con- 
of both; yet it is known, that, to his laſt breath, hc 
perſiſted in afferting, that he never meant to ſubvert the 
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for proſelytiſm, that whatever he might at firſt have 
intended, he plainly ſtopped not at toleration and equality: 
He confined all power, encouragement, and favour to the 
catholics : Converts from intereſt would ſoon have mul- 
tiplied upon him: If not the greater, at leaſt the better 
part of the people, he would have flattered himſelf, was 
brought over to bis religion: And he would in a little 

time 
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time have thought it juſt, as well as pious, to beftow on © 
them all the public eſtabliſhments. Rigours and perſecu- . 


tions againſt heretics would ſpeedily have followed ; and 
thus liberty and the proteſtant religion would in the iſſue 
have been totally ſubverted; though we ſhould not ſup- 
pole that James, in the commencement of his reign, had 
formally fixed a plan for that purpoſe. And, on the whole, 
good intentions, his conduct ferves only, on that very ac- 
count, as a ſtronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow 
any prince, infected with the catholic ſuperſtition, to 
wear the crown of theſe kingdoms. | 

AFTER this manner, the courage and abilities of the 
prince of Orange, ſeconded by furprifing fortune, had 
effected the deliverance of this iſland ; and with very 
little effuſion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch 
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S“ the number of near ninety, made an addreſs, defiring 


r ti to femmon a convention by circular letters; to 


was ſubmitted to, as if he had fucceeded in the moſt 
regular manner to the vacant throne. "The fleet received 
his orders: The army, without murmur or oppoſition, 
allowed him to new-model them: And the city ſupplied 
him with a loan of two hundred thouſand pounds. 


2606 Tus conduct of the prince, with regard to Scotland, 
was founded on the fame prudent and moderate maxims, 
Finding, 
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Finding, that there were many Scotchmen of rank at 
that time in London, he ſummoned them together, laid 
preſent emergency. This aſſembly, conſiſting 

Hamilton preſident ; a man, who, being of a temporizing 
character, was determined to pay court to the prefent 
authority. His eideſt fon, the carl} of Arran, profeſſed 
an adherence to king James; a ufual policy in Scotland, 
where the father and fon, during civil commotions, were 
often obſerved to take oppoſite fides, in order to fecure, 
in all events, the family from attainder. Arran pro- 
poſed to invite back the king upon conditions ; but as he 
Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, the afſembly made an 
offer to the prince of the preſent adminiſtration, which 
be willingly accepted. To anticipate a little in our nar- 
ration; a convention, by circular letters from the prince, 
was ſummoned at Edinburgh on the twenty-ſecond of 
March; where it was ſoon viſible, that the intereſt of the 
malcontents would entirely prevail. The more zealous 
royaliſts, regarding this aflembly as illegal, had ſorborn 
to appear at elections; and the other party were returned 
for moſt places. The revolution was not, in Scotland 
as in England, effected by a coalition of whig and tory : 
they had ſuffered, to admit of any compoſition with their 
former maſters. As foon as the purpoſe of the conven- 
tion was diſcovered, the Eart of Balcarras and viſcount 
Dundee, leaders of the tories, withdrew from Edin- 
burgh ; and the convention having paſſed a bold and 
deciſive vote, that king James, by his mal-adminiftration 
and his abuſe of power, had forfeited all title to the 
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crown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to the 
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Tux Engliſh convention was aſſembled; and it imme- 


Eorfm con- diately appeared, that the houſe of commons, both from 


dention 
meets. 


the prevailing humour of the people, and from the in- 
fluence of preſent authority, were moſtly choſen from 
among the whig party. After thanks were unanimouſly 
given by both houſes to the prince of Orange, for the 
deliverance which he had brought them, a lefs deciſive 
vote than that of the Scottiſh convention, was in a few 
days paſſed by a great majority of the commons, and ſen: 
up to the peers for their concurrence. It was containcd 
in theſe words: That king James II. having endea- 
« voured to fubrert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by 
* breaking the original contract between king and peo- 
« ple; and having, by the advice of jeſuits and other 
« wicked perſons, violated the fundamental laws, and 
« withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated 
« the government, and that the throne is thereby va- 
« cant.” This vote, when carried to the upper houſe, 
met with great oppoſition; of which it is here neceſſary 
for us to explain the cauſes. 
Tux tories and the high-church party, finding them- 
lres at once menaced with a ſubverſion of the laws and 
of their religion, had zealouſly promoted the national 
revolt, and had on this occaſion departed from thoſe 
principles of non-refiffance, of which, while the king 
favourcd them, they had formerly made fuch loud pro- 
their political tenets ; and the unfortunate James, who 


had too much truſted tò thoſe general declarations which 


never will be reduced to practice, found in the iffue, that 
both parties were ſecretly united againſt him. But no 
what allayed, than party prejudices reſumed, in fome 
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degree, their former authority; and the tories were K 
that victory, which their antagoniſts, during 
the late tranſactions, had obtained over them. They 28 
were inclincd, thereſore, to ſteer a middle courſe; and, Views of 
though generally determined to oppoſe the King's return, 
they reſolved not to conſent to dethroning him, or altcr- 
ing the line of ſucceſſion. A regent with kingly power 
was the expedient which they propoſed ; and a late in- 
ſtance in Portugal ſeemed to give ſome authority and pre- 
cedent to that plan of government. 
Ir favour of this ſcheme the tories urged, that, by the 
uniform tenor of the Englith laws, the title to the crown 
was ever regarded as facred, and could, on no account, 
and by no mal-adminiſtration, be forfeited by the fore- 
reign : That to dethrone 2 king and to elect his ſucceſſor, 
was 2 practice quite unknown to the conſtitution, and 
had 2 tendency to render kingly power entirely dependent 
and precarious: That where the ſovereign, from his ten- 
der years, from lun2cy, or from other natural infirmity, was 
incapacitated to hold the reins of government, both the 
'aws and former practice agreed in appointing a regent, 
who, during the interval, was inveited with the whole 
power of the adminiſtration : That the inveterate and 
dangerous prejudices of King James had rendered him as 
unfit to ſway the Engliſh ſcepter, as if he had fallen into 
lunacy ; and it was therefore natural for the people to 
have recourſe to the fame remedy : That the election of 
one king was a precedent for the clection of another; and 
the government, by that means, would either degenerate 
into a republic, or, what was worſe, into a turbulent and 
ſeditious monarchy : That the cafe was flill more dan- 
gerous, if there remained a prince, who claimed the crown 
by right of ſucceffion, and diſputed, on fo plaufible a 
ground, the title cf the preſent ſovereign : That though 
the doctrine of non · reſiſtance might not, in every poſ- 
X 4 ſible 
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fible circumſtance, be abſolutely true, yet was the belief 


162g. 


government, 
which ſhould have the contrary principle for its baſis, 
was to lay a foundation for perpetual revolutions and 
cenvulſioms: That the appointment of a regent was in- 
decd expoſed to many inconveniencies ; but fo long as the 
line of fuccefſion was preſerved entire, there was ſtill a 
proſpect of putting an end, fome time or other, to the 
public diſorders : And that ſcarcely an inftance occurred 
in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh hiſtory, where à di- 
puted title had not, in the iſſue, been attended with much 
greater ills, than all thoſe which the people had fought 
to ſhun, by departing from the lineal ſucceſſor. 

Tun leaders of the whig party, on the other hand, 
aſſerted, that, if there were any ill in the precedent, that 
N would reſult as much from eftabliſhing a regent, as 
from dethroning one king, and appointing his ſucceſſor ; 
nor would the one expedient, if wantonly and rafhly 
embraced by the people, be leſs the fource of public con- 
vulfions than the other: That if the laws gave no expreſs 
riſe reſiſting his authority, or ſeparating the power from 
the title : That a regent was unknown, except where the 
king, by reaſon of his tender age or his infirmities, was 
incapable of a will ; and in that caſe, his will was ſup- 
poſed to be involved in that of the regent : That it would 
be the height of abſurdity to try a man for acting upon a 
commiſſion, received from a prince, whom we ourſelves 
acknowledge to be the lawful fovereign ; and no jury 
would decide fo contrary both to law and common ſenſe, 
as to condemn fuch a pretended criminal: That even the 


proſpect of being delivered from this monſtrous inconve- 


nience was, in the prefent fituation of affairs, more 
diſtant than that of putting an end to a diſputed ſucceſ- 


hon : That allowing the young prince to be the legiti- 
mate 
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mate heir, he had been carried abroad; he would be CH AP 


educated in principles deſtructive of the conſtitution and 


eſtabliſhed religion ; and he would probably leave a fon, 26. 


lable to the fame infuperable objeftion : That if the whole 
line were cut off by law, the people would in time forget 
or negleft their claim; an advantage which could not 
be hoped for, while the adminiſtration was conducted in 
their name, and while they were ſtill acknowledged to 
polleſs the legal title: And that 2 nation, thus perpe- 
tally governed by regents or protectors, approached 
much nearer to a republic than one ſubject to monarchs, 
whoſe hereditary regular ſucceſſion, as well as preſent 
authority, was fixed and appointed by the people. 

Tuns queſtion was agitated with great zeal by the 
oppolite parties in the houſe of peers. The chief ſpeakers 
among the tories were Clarendon, Rocheſter, and Not- 
tiogham z among the whigs, Halifax and Danby. The 
queſtion was carried for a king by two voices only, fifty- 
one againſt forty-nine. All the prelates, except two, 
the biſhops of London and Briftol, voted for a regent. 
The primate, a diſintereſted but puſillanimous man, kept 
at a diſtance, both from the prince”'s court and from par- 
lament. 

Tus houſe of peers proceeded next to examine piece- 
meal the vote ſent up to them by the commons. 


debated, © Whether there were an original contract be- 


« tween king and people? and the affirmative was carried 
by fiſty-three againſt forty-fix; a proof that the tories 
were already lohng ground. The next queſtion was, 
« Whether king James had broken that original con- 
* traft?” and, after a flight oppoſition, the affirmative 
prevailed. "The lords proceeded to take into confidera- 
tion the word abdicated; and it was carried that deſerted 
was more proper. The concluding queſtion was, Whe- 


< ther king James, haring leoken the original contra, 
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Free con- 


Routes. 


ferences be- 


ewix' the ſent up reaſons why the lords ihould depart from their 


© vacant?” This queſtion was debated with more heat 
and contention than any of the former ; and upon a divi- 
ſion, the tories prevailed by eleven voices, and it was 
carried to omit the laſt article, with regard to the vacanc 
of the throne, The vote was ſent back to the commer. 
with thele amendments. 

Tux earl of Danby had entertained the project of be- 
ftowing the crown ſolely upon the princeſs of Orange, 
and of admitting her as hereditary legal fucceffor to kin; 
James; paſſing by the infant prince, as illegitimate er 


- Juppolititious. His change of party in the laſt queſtion 


gave the tories fo conſiderable a majority in the number 
of voices. 
Tux commons am inſiſted on their own vote, an 


amendments. The lords were not convinced; and it 


was neceſſary to have a free conference, in order to ſetile 
this controverſy. Never ſurely was national debate more 
important, or man: ged by more able ſpeakers ; yet is cue 
- ſurpriſed to find the topics inſiſted oa by both fides {© 
frivolous ; more reſembling the verbal diſputes of the 
ſchools, than the ſolid rcaſonings of ſtateſmen ard legiſ- 
lators. In public tranſactions of fuch conſequence, tie 
true motives which produce any meaſure are ſeldom 
avowed. The whigs, now the ruling party, having 
united with the tories, in order to bring about the revo- 
lution, had fo much deference for their new allies, as not 
to infift that tte crown ſhould be declared forfeited, on 
account of the king*s mil-adminrſtration : Such a declara- 
tion, they thought, n 
of the old tory principles, and too open a preference 0: 
their own. They reed, therefore, to confound toge- 
ther the king's abufing his power, and his withdrawing 


228 nnd they called the whole an i. 


tun 
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tian ; as if ke had given a virtual, though not a 


tege of this obvious impropriety, which had been occa- 
foned mere!y by the complaiſance or prudence of the 
whigs; and they inſiſted upon the word deſertian, as 
more fignificant and intelligible. It was retorted on them, 
that however that expreſſion might be juſtly applied to 
the king's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with any 
propricty, be extended to his violation of the fundamental 
haus. And thus both parties, while they warped their 
principles from regard to their antagoniſts, and from pru- 
dential coaſiderations, loft the praiſe of conſiſtence and 
uniformity. 

Tus managers for the lords next inſiſted, that, even 
allowing the king's abuſe of power to be equivalent to an 
abdication, or, in other words, to a civil death, it could 
operate no etherwiſe than his voluntary reſignation, or his 
natural death; and could only make way for the next 
ſucceſſor. It was a maxim of Engliſh law, that the throne 
was never vacant ; but inſtantly, upon the demiſe of one 
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conſent to dethroning himſelf. Ihe tories took adran- 
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— Clude bis lineal ſucceſſor ; yet the caſe was not the fame, 
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great inconveniencies would be endured, rather than ex. 


when the people had been obliged, by their revolt, to de. 
throne 2 prince, whoſe illegal meaſures had, in every 
circumſtance, violated the conftitution : That, in theſe 
extraordinary revolutions, the government reverted, in 
fome degree, to its firſt principles, and the community 
acquired a right of providing for the public intereſt by 


expedients which, on other occaſions, might be deemed 


violent and irregular : That the recent uſe of one extra- 


if the government had run on in its uſual 
tenor : And that king James, having carried abroad his 
fon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, had given ſuch juſt 
provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it 
in ſuch difficulties, that the intereſts of his family were 
juſtly ſacrificed to the public ſettlement and tranquillity. 


macy, which it was agreed to keep in obſcurity, and be- 
cauſe they contained too expreſs a condemnation of tory 
principles. They were content to maintain the vote of 
the commons by ſhifts and evaſions; and both ſides part- 
ed at laſt without coming to any agreement. 

Bur it was impoſſible for the public to remain long in 
the preſent fituation. The perſeverance, therefore, of 
the lower houſe obliged the lords to comply ; and, by the 
deſertion of ſome peers to the whig party, the vote of the 
commons, without any alteration, paſſed by a majority 
of fifteen in the upper houſe, and received the ſanction of 
every part of the legiſlature which then ſubſiſted. 

Ir happens unluckily for thoſe who maintain an ori- 
ginal contract between the magiſtrate and people, that 
great 
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great revolutions of government, and new ſettlements of CH AP. 
civil conſtitutions, are commonly condufied —— 
violence, tumult, and diforder, that the public voice can 26. 
ſcarcely ever be heard ; and the opinions of the citizens 
are at that time lefs attended to than even in the common 
courſe of adminiffration. "The preſent tranſactions in 
England, it muſt be conſeſſed, are a fingular exception to 
with great tranquillity and freedom : "The prince had 
ordered the troops to depart from all the towns where 
the voters aſſembled : A tumultuary petition to the two 
houſes having been promoted, he took care, though the 
wo ſuppreſs it: He entered into no intrigues, either with 
the cleftors or the members : He kept himſelf in a total 
Hence, as if he had been nowiſe concerned in theſe 
tranſactions: And, fo far from forming cabals with the 
lkaders of parties, he diſdained even to beſtow carefles on 
thoſe whoſe affiſtance might be uſeful to him. This 


28 


Sn . heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the go. 
versment: Some infilted on a regent ; others were defirous 
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of beſtowing the crown on the princeſs: It was their 
concern alone to chuſe the plan of adminiftration moſt 
agreeable or advantageous to them. That if they judged 
it proper to ſettle a regent, he had no objection: He only 
thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that he 
was determined not to be the regent, nor ever to engage 
ina ſcheme, which, he knew, would be expoſed to fuch 
inſuperable difficuitics. That no man could have a juſter 
or deeper ſenſe of the princeſs's merit than he was im- 
preſſed with ; but he would rather remain a private per- 
ton than enjoy a crown, which muſt depend on the will 
or life of another. And that they muſt therefore make 
account, if they were inclined to either of theſe two plans 
of ſettlement, that it would be totally out of his power 
to aſſiſt them in carrying it into execution 3 his affairs 
abroad were too important to be abandoned for fo preca- 
rious a dignity, or even to allow him fo much leiſure as 
would be requiſite to introduce order into their disjointed 
government. 

Tust views of the prince were ſeconded by the prin- 
ceſs herſelf, who, as ſhe poſſeſſed many virtues, was 3 
moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in the judgment 
of the generality of her ſex, would have appeared ſo little 
when they came in competition with what ſhe deemed her 
duty to the prince. When Danby and others of her parti- 
zans wrote her an account of their ſchemes and procecd- 
ings, ſhe expreſſed great diſpleaſure ; and even tranſmit- 
ted their letters to her huſband, as a ſacrifice to conjugal 
fidelity. The princeſs Anne alſo concurred in the fame 
plan for the public ſettlement; and being promiſed an 
ample revenue, was content to be poſtponed in the ſuc- 
ceffion to the crown. And as the title of her infant bro- 
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ther was, in the preſent eſtabliſhment, entirely negledded, c R A P, 
ſhe might, on the whole, deem herſelf, in point of intereſt, —_— 
2 gainer by this revolution. 21659. 
Tur chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the con- Sertmens 
rention paſſed a bill, in which they ſettled the crown on dn, 
the prince and princefs of Orange, the fole adminiſtration 

to remain in the prince: The princeſs of Denmark to 
ſucceed after the death of the prince and princeſs of 
Orange; her poſterity after thoſe cf the princeſs, but be 

fore thoſe of the prince by any other wife. The conven- 

tion annexed to this ſettlement of the crown a declaration 

of rights, where all the points which had, of late years, 

deen diſputed between the king and people, were finally 
determined; and the powers of royal prerogative were 

more narrowly circumſcribed and more exactly defined, 


than in any former period of the Engliſh govecument. 


Tuus have we ſeen, through the courſe of four zones, 
rigns, a continual ſtruggle maintained between the rene 
crown and the people: Privilege and prerogative were ati 
ever at variance: And both parties, beſide the preſent 

object of diſpute, had many latent claims, which, on a 

favourable occafion, they produced againſt their adver- 

faries. Governments too ſteady and uniform, as they are 

ſeldom free, fo are they, in the judgment of ſome, at- | 
zended with another ſenſible inconvenience : They abate | 
the active powers of men; deprefs courage, invention, 
and genius; and produce an univerſal lethargy in the 
people. Though this opinion may be juſt, the fluctua- 
tion and conteſt, it muſt be allowed, of the Engliſh go» 
vernment were, during theſe reigns, much too violent 
both 
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: — , affairs, at that time, were either entirely neglected, or 


2659. 


managed to pernicious purpoſes : And in the domeſtic 
adminiftration there was felt a continued fever, either 
ſecret or manifeſt ; ſometimes the moſt furious convulſions 
and diforders. The revolution forms a new epoch in the 
conftitution ; and was probably attended with conſequences 
more advantageous to the people, than barely freeing 
them from an exceptionable adminiftration. By deciding 
many important queſtions in favour of liberty, and ſtill 
more, by that great precedent of depoſing one king, and 
eſtabliſhing a new family, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to 
popular principles, as has put the nature of the Engliſh 
conſtitution beyond all controverſy. And it may juſtly 
be affirmed, without any danger of exaggeration, that 
we, in this iſland, have ever fince enjoyed, if not the beſt 
ſyſtem of government, at leaſt the moſt entire ſyſtem of 
liberty, that ever was known amongſt mankind. 

To decry with ſuch violence, as is affected by fone, 
the whole line of Stuart; to maintain, that their admi- 
niſtration was one continued encroachment on the incon- 
teftable rights of the people ; is not giving due honour to 
that great event, which not only put 2 period to their 
hereditary ſucceſſion, but made a new ſettlement of the 
whole conftitution. The inconveniencies, fuffered by 
the people under the two firſt reigns of that family (for 
in the main they were fortunate), proceeded in a great 
meaſure from the unavoidable fituation of affairs ; and 
ſcarcely any thing could have prevented thoſe events, but 
fuch vigour of genius in the ſovereign, attended with 
ſuch good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely 
to overpower the liberties of his people. While the par- 
Haments, in thoſe reigns, were taking advantage of the 
neceſffities of the prince, and attempting every ſeſſion to 
aboliſh, or circumſcribe, or define, fome prerogative of 

a the 
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faithful to him. If he followed his own choice in ap- 
pointing his fervants, without regard to their parliamen- 
inſtantly to 


tary intereſt, de 
expected: If of 


the people, betrayed 

the crown, i Neither 

ky ne, gain at any 
13 after the po- 

piſh plot, counſels, would 
Vos. | 
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that of their antagonills. More noble perhaps in theic 
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renounce their popularity for the precarious, and, as they 
eficemed it, deceiaful favour of the prince. The root of 
their authority they ſtill thought to he in the parliament , 
and as the power of that aſſembly was not yet uncontroul- 
able, they fill reſolved to augment it, though at the ex- 
pence of the royal prerogatives. 

Ir is no wonder that theſe events have long, by the 
repreſentations of ſaction, been extremely clouded and 
obſcured. No man has yet ariſen, who has payed an 
entire regard to truth, and has dared to expoſe her, with- 
out covering or diſguiſe, to the eyes of the prejudiced 
public. Even that party among# us, which boaſts of 
the higheſt regard to liberty, has not poſſeſſed ſufficient 
liberty of thought in this particular ; nor has been able 
to decide impartially of their own merit, compared with 


ends, and highly beneficial to mankind ; they muſt alſo 
be allowed to have often been lefs juſtifiable in the means, 
and in many of their enterprizes to have payed more re- 
gard to political than to moral conſiderations. Obliged 
to court the favour of the populace, they found it neceſ- 
fary to comply with their rage and folly ; and have even, 
on many occaſions, by propagating calumnies, and by pro- 
moting violence, ſerved to infatuate, as well as corrupt 
that people, to whom they made a tender of liberty and 
ice. Chackes 1. was a tyrant, 2 papift, and con- 
triver of the Iriſh maſſacre : The church of England was 
relapling faſt into idolatry : Puritaniſm was the only true 


religion, and the covenant the favourite object of hea- 


venly regard. Through theſe delufions, the party pro- 
ceeded, and, what may feem wonderful, fill © the 
encreaft of hw and liberty ; ul they reached the impo- 
ture of the popiſh plot, a fiftion which exceeds the ordi- 
nary bounds of vulgar credulity. But however ſingular 
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hey ther new in any period of modern hiſtory: And it is re. CHAP. 

t of markable, that tribunitian arts, though ſometimes uſeful ., 

nt ; in a free conflicution, have uſually been fuck as men of . 

zul- probity and honour could not bring themſelves either to 

ex- pradtifſe or approve. The other faction, which, fince the 
revolution, has been obliged to cultivate popularity, fome- 

the times found it neceſſary to employ like artifices. 

and Tus Whig party, for a courſe of near ſeventy years, 


has, almoſt without interruption, enjoyed the whole au- 
thority of government ; and no honours or offices could 
be obtained but by their countenance and protection. But 
this event, which, in ſome particulars, has been advan- 
rageous to the ſtate, has proved deftruQiive to the truth of 
hiſtory, and has eftabliſhed many groſs falſchoods, which 

it is unaccountable how any civilized nation could have 

embraced with regard to its domeſtic occurrences. Com- 

politions the moſt deſpicable, both for ſtyle and matter, 

have been extolled, and propagated, and read; as if they 

had equalled the moſt celebrated remains of antiquity ”. 

And forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a laudable 
paſſion, ought commonly to be ſubordinate to a reverence 

for eſtabliſhed government, the prevailing ſaction has ce- 

lebrated only the partizans of the former, who purſued 

25 their object the perfection of civil ſociety, and has ex- 

tolled them at the expence of their antagoniſts, who main- 

tained thoſe maxims that are eſſential to its very exiſtence. 

But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided ; and though 

no one will ever pleaſe either faction by moderate opinions, 

it is there we are moſt likely to meet with truth and cer- 

tainty. 

We ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh 
government, fome account of the ſtate of the 
arms, trade, manners, arts, between the reſtoration and 
revolution. 
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Tus revenue of Charles II. as fettled by the long 


an, was put upon a very bad footing. It was 


too ſmall, if they intended to make him independent in 
the common courſe of his adminiſtration: It was too 
large, and fettled during too long a period, if they re- 
ſolved to keep him in entire dependance. The great 
debts of the republic, which were thrown upon that 
prince; the neceſſity of fupplying the naval and military 
ſtores, which were entirely exhauſted * ; that of repairing 
and furniſhing his palaces : All theſe cauſes involved the 
king in great difficulties immediately after his reſtoration ; 
and the parliament was not ſufficiently liberal in ſupply - 
ing him. Perhaps too he had contracted fome debts 
abroad; and his bounty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, though 
it did not correſpond either to their ſervices or expecta- 


tions, could not fail, in fome degree, to exhauſt his 


treaſury. The extraordinary ſums granted the king 
during the firſt years, did not ſuffice for theſe extraordi- 
nary expences; and the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only con- 
ſtant revenue, amounted not to nine hundred thouſand 
pounds a-year, and fell much ſhort of the ordinary bur- 
dens of government. The addition of hearth-money in 
5662, and of other two branches in 1669 and 2670, 
brought up the revenue to one million three hundred 
fifty-eight thouſand pounds, as we learn from lord Dan- 
by's account: But the ſame authority informs us, that the 
yearly expence of government was at that time one million 
three hundred eighty · ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy pounds; without mentioning contingencies, which 
are always conſiderable, even under the moſt prudent ad- 


s Lord C'arendon's ſperch to the parliament, Oct. g, 1665. 
_ ©® Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. L p. 238. We learn from that lords Memoirs, 
p- 22. that the receipts of the Exchequer, during fix years, from 2673 to 
1679. were about eight millions two hundred thouſand pounds, or one million 
three hundred fixty-fix thouſand pounds a-year, Sce likewiſe, p. 169. 
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parliament : They were computed to be above two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a-year. It mult be allowed, becauſe 
aſſerted by all cotemporary authors of both parties, and 
even confeſſed by himſelf, that king Charles was fome- 
what profuſe and negligent. But it is likewiſe certain, 
that a very rigid frugality was requiſite to ſupport the go- 
vernment under fuch difficultics. It is a familiar rule in 
all buſineſs, that every man ſhould be payed in proportion 
to the truſt repoſed in him, and to the power which be 
enjoys; and the nation ſoon found reaſon, from Charles's 
dangerous connexions with France, to repent their de- 
parture from that prudential maxim. Indeed, could the 
parliaments in the reign of Charles I. have been induced 
to relinquiſh ſo far their old habits, as to grant that prince 
the fame revenue which was voted to his ſucceſſor, or had 
thoſe in the reign of Charles II. conferred on him as large 
2 revenue as was enjoyed by his brother, all the diſorders 
have been obtained from both monarchs. But theſe afſem- 


blies, unacquainted with public buſineſs, and often actu- 


ated by faction and fanaticiſm, could never be made 
ſenfible, but too late and by fatal experience, of the inceſ- 
ſant change oſ times and fituations. The French ambaſſador 
informs his court, that Charles was very well fatisfied 


wich his ſhare of power, could the parliament have been 


induced to make him tolerably eaſy in his revenue*. 
Ir we eſlimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. at 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds a- year during 
fall below the true value. The convention parliament, 
aljer all the fums which they had granted the king to- 
> Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 242, 
Y 3 wards 
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miniſtration. Thoſe branches of revenue, granted in 1669 * 
and 267, expired in 1680, and were never renewed b. 
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wards the payment of old debts, threw, the laſt day of 
their meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one mil- 
hon ſeven hundred forty-three thoufand two hundred 
ſinty- three pounds*. AlN the extraordinary furs, which 
were afterwards voted him by parliament, amounted to 
cleven millions four hundred forty-three thouſand four 
hundred and feven pounds ; which, divided by twenty- 
four, the number of years which that king reigned, make 
four hundred feventy-fix thouſand eight hundred and 
cight pounds a-year. During that time, he had two 
violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch ; and in 1678, he 
made expenſive preparations for 2 war with France. In 
the firt Dutch war, both France and Denmark were 
allies to the United Provinces, and the naval armaments 
in England were very great : f@ that it is impoſſible he 
could have fecreted any part, at leaſt any conſiderable 
part, of the ſums which were then voted him by parlia- 
To. theſe fums we mult add about one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds, which had been detained from 
the bankers on ſhutting up the Exchequer in 1672. The 
king payed fix per cent. for this money during the reſt of 
his reign *. It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this 
violent breach of faith, the king, two years after, bor- 
rowed money at eight per cent.; the ſame rate of intereſt 
which he had payed before that event®. A proof that 
public credit, inftead of being of fo delicate = natyre 25 
we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, fo hardy and robuſt, 
that it is very difficult to deftroy it. | 

Tus revenue of James was raiſed by the parkament 
to about one million eight hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds ; and his income, as duke of York, being added, 
made the whole amount to two millions 2-year; a fum 


© Journals, 29th of December, 1660. 4 Danby's Memoirs, p. 7- 
© Id. p. 65» 5 Journ» it of March, 265g. * 
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well proportioned to the public neceffities, but enjoyed © 4 F. 
by him in too independent a manner. The national debt 
at the revolution amounted to one million fifty-four thou- 1689. 
ſand nine hundred twenty-five pounds . 

Tur militia fell much to decay during theſe two reigns, 
partly by the policy of the kings, who had entertained 2 


difidence of their fubjefts, partly by that ill-judged law 


having propoſed to the French king an invaſion of Eng- 
land during the firſt Dutch war, that monarch replied, 
that fuck an attempt would be cnticely fruidefs, and 
would tend only to unit the Eaglith. In a few days, 
faid he, after our landing, there will be fifty thouſand 
men at leaſt upon us. 

Cnanzzs, in the beginning of his reign, had in pay 
near five thouſand men, of guards and garriſons. At the 
end of his reign he augmented this number to near cight 
thouſand. James, on Monmouth's rebellion, had on foot 
about fifteen thouſrnd men ; and when the prince of 
Orange invaded him, there were no fewer than thirty 
thouſand regular troops in England. 

Tus Engliſh navy, during the greater part of Charles's 
reign, made a conſiderable figure, for number of ſhips, 
valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. Even 
in 2678, the fleet conſiſted of cighty-three fhips * ; be- 
fides thirty, which were at that time on the ftocks. On 
the king's reſtoration he found only fixty-three veſſels of 
all fines*. During the latter part of Charles's reign, the 
navy fell ſomewhat to decay, by reaſon of the narrow- 
neſs of the king's revenue : But James, foon after his 
acceſſion, reſtored it to its former power and glory; and 


1 
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C H AF. before he left the throne, carried it much farther. The 


r 


garded as a model for order and cxconomy. The fleet at 
the revolution conſiſted of one hundred feventy-three 
veſſels of all fizes ; and required forty-two thouſand ſca- 
men to man itt. "That king, when duke of York, had 
been the firſt inventor of fea-fignals. The military ge- 
among the young nobility. Dorſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, 
not to mention Oſſory, ferved on board the fleet, and 
were preſent in the moſt furious engagements againſt the 
Tus commerce and riches of England did never, 
during any period, encreaſe fo faſt as from the reftora- 
tion to the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by dii- 
turbing the trade of that republic, promoted the naviga- 
tion of this iſland ; and after Charles had made a ſeparate 
the trade of Europe. The only diſturbance which they 
met with, was from a few French privateers who infeſted 
the channel; and Charles interpoſed not in behalf of his 
ſubjects with fulſtcient ſpirit and vigour. The recovery 
or conqueſt of New York and the Jerſeys was a conſi- 
derable acceſſion to the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Eng- 
liſh colon ĩes; and, together with the ſettlement of Pen- 
perſecutions of the diflenters, or more properly ſpeak- 
ing, the reſtraints impoſed upon them, contributed to 
augment and people theſe colonies. Dr. Davenant af- 
firms”, that the of England more than doubled 
during theſe twenty-eight years. Several new manufac- 
tures were eſtabliſhed ; in iron, braGs, filk, hats, glaf, 


* Lives of the Admirals, vol. B. p. 436- m Diſcourſe on the public 
Revenues, past it, p. 29. 33. 36. 
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paper, &c. One Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, CHA F. 
when they were threatened with a French conqueſt, 
brought the art of dying woollen cloth into England, and 263 
by that improvement faved the nation great fums of 

money. The enereaſe of coinage during thefe two reigns 

A board of trade was erected in 1670; and the earl of 
Sandwich was made preſident. Charles revived and fup- 

ported the charter of the Eaſt-India company; a meaſure 

whoſe utility is by ſome thought doubtful : He granted a 
charter to the Hudſon's Bay company; a meaſure pro- 

bably hurtful. 

Ws learn from Sir Jofiah Child”, that in 1688 there 
were on the Change more men worth 10,000 pounds 
than there were in 1650 worth a thoufand ; that 5oo 
pounds with a daughter was, in the latter period, deemed 
a larger portion than 2000 in the former ; that gentle- 
women, in thoſe earlier times, thought themſelves well 
cloathed in a ſerge gown, which a chambermaid would, 
in 2688, be aſhamed to be feen in; and that, beſides the 
great encreaſe of rich cloaths, plate, jewels, and houſe- 
hold furniture, coaches were in that time augmented a 
hundred fold. 

Taz duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the 
manufacture of glaſs and chriſtal into England. Prince 
Rupert was alſo an encourager of uſeful arts and manu- 
faftures : He himſelf was the inventor of etching. 
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In 1663, was paſſed the firſt law for allowing the 
exportation of foreign coin and bullion. 
» Brief Obſervations, &c. 
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kingdom as amounted 

formed calculations, 

ſelves that 

two millions a year, by 

good cffefts were found to refult from theſe refliraints ; 
and in king James's reign they were taken of by par- 


; 


Lear Gannon tells us, that, in 2665, when 
money, in conſequence of a treaty, was to be remitted 
ws the biſhop of Munſter, it was found, that the whole 
trade of England could not fupply above 1000 pounds 2 
month to Frankfort and Cologne, nos above 20,000 
pounds a month to Hamburgh : Theſe fums appear fur- 
prifingly fran 
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during theſe two reigns, were, in a great © 


anche, cared of that wits frnaticife, by which they Sen, 
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render it ſaſe to entruſt them with an indulgence fo cafily 
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rupture with the king, aſſumed the fame power with 


continued during all the period of the republic and pro. 
tectorſĩp . Two years after the reſtoration, an act was 
paſſed, reviving the republican ordinances. This act ex. 
pired in 1679; but was revived in the firſt of king James. 
The liberty of the preſs did not even commence with the 
revolution. It was not till x694, that the reffraints were 
taken off; to the great diſpleaſure of the king, and kis 
miniſters, who, ſeeing no where, in any government, 
during prefent or paſt ages, any example of ſuch unli- 
mited freedom, doubted much of its ſalutary effects, and 
probably thought, that no books or writings would ever 
fo much improve the general underſtanding of men, as to 


abuſed. 

In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was repealed; 
a prudent meaſure, while the nation was in continual 
dread of the return of popery. 
Aumer the thick cloud of. bigotry and ignorance, 
and protectorſhip, there were a few ſedate philoſophers, 
who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reaſon, 
and eſtabliſhed conferences for the mutual communication 
of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geometry. Wilkins, 2 
clergyman, who had married Cromwel's ſiſter, and was 
afterwards biſhop of Chefter, promoted theſe philoſophi- 
theſe men procured a patent, and having enlarged their 
patent was all they obtained from the king. Though 
Charles was a lover of the ſciences, particularly chemiſtry 
and mechanics ; he animated them by his example alone, 


© Scobell, i. 44- 334+ it. $3, 230. t 
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expence, , 
jterary merit. His contemporary, Lewis, who fell ſhort 


of the king's genius and knowledge in this particular, 
muck exceeded him in liberality. Beſides penſions con- 
bred on learned men throughout all Europe, bis aca- 
lemics were directed by rules and ſupported by falaries : 
f erofity which does great honour to his memory; 
ind, in the eyes of all the ingenious part of mankind, 
vill be eftcemed an atonement for many of the errors of 
lis reign. We may be furprized, that this example 
ſhould not be more followed by princes; fince it is cer- 
uin that that bounty, ſo extenſive, fo beneficial, and 
bunch celebrated, colt not this monarch fo great a fum 
5 is often conferred on one uſeleſs overgrown favourite 
or courtier. 

Bur though the French academy of ſciences was di- 
added, encouraged and ſupported by the forereign, there 
zoſe in England ſome men of ſuperior genius who were 


an themſelves and on their native country the regard and 


et by his bounty. His craving courtiers and miſtreſſes, © 41. 
E 


are acquainted with that art: His bydroſtatics contain a 
greater mixture of reaſoning and invention with experi- 
| | ment 

a 


© 7 4 P. ment than any other of his works; but his reaſoning i 


153 fed aftray fo many philoſophers. Boyle was 2 great par. 
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fill remote from that boldneſs and temerity which had 


tizan of the mechanical philoſophy ; a theory, which, 
by diſcovering ſome of the ſecrets of nature, and alloy. 
ing us to imagine the reſt, is ſo agreeable to the natural 
vanity and curioſity of men. He died in 2691, aged 65, 
In Newton this iſland may boaſt of having produced 
the greateſt and rareſt genius that ever aroſe for the orna- 
ment and infirufiion of the fpecies. Cantious in ad. 
mitting no principles but ſuch as were founded on experi. 
ment; but reſolute to adopt every ſuch principle, how- 
ever new or unuſual: From modeſty, ignorant of bis 
ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind ; and thence, |: 
careful to accommodate his reaſonings to common appre- 
henfions : More anxious to merit than acquire fame: 
He was, from theſe cauſes, long unknown to the world; 
but his reputation at laſt broke out with a luſtre, which 
ſcarcely any writer, during his own life-time, had ever 
before attained. While Newton ſeemed to draw off the 
veil from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he ſhewed a 
the ſame time the imperfections of the mechanical philo- 
ſophy ; and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets to that 
obſcurity in which they ever did and ever will remain. 
He died in 1727, aged 83. 

Tuts age was far from being fo favourable to polite 
literature as to the ſciences. Charles, though fond of 
wit, though poſſeſſed himſelf of a confiderable ſhare of it, 
though his tafte in converſation ſeems to have been found 
and juſt ; ferved rather to corrupt than improve the 
poetry and eloquence of his time. When the theatres 
given to pleaſantry and ingenuity ; men, after fo long an 
avidity, and the coarſeſt and moſt irregular ſpecies of wit 
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yas received by the court as well as by the people. The 
productions, - 44 << wr ww 
ach moniters of extravagance and folly ; fo 1 

deftitute of all reaſon or even common ſenſe; that they 
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utterly 


we ſo much admire in the ancients, and in the French 
writers, their judicious imitators. It was indeed during 
behind them in the productions of poetry, cloquence, 
hiſtory, and other branches of polite letters; and ac- 
quired a ſuperiority, which the efforts of Engliſh writers, 
during the ſubſequent age, did more ſucceſsfully conteſt 
laly into this iſland as carly as into France; and made 
at firſt more ſenſible advances. Spencer, Shakeſpeare, 
Bacon, Johnſon, were ſuperior to their cotemporaries, 
who flouriſhed in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, Den- 
ham, Cowley, Harvey, were at leaſt equal to their co- 
temporaries. The reign of Charles I. which fome 
prepoſterouſly repreſent as our Auguſtan age, retarded 
the progreſs of polite literature in this iſland ; and it was 


+ The duke of Buckingham dicd on the 26th of April, 2688, 


dulged - 
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CHAP. dutged or rather applauded at court, was more deftruc. 
Z ic to the refined arts, than even the cant, nonſenſe, 
2689, and enthuſiaſm of the preceding period. 

Mosr of the celebrated writers of this age remain 
monuments of genius, perverted by indecency and bad 
taſte ; and none more than Dryden, both by reaſon of the 
greatneſs of his talents, and the grofs abuſe which he made 
of them. His plays, excepting a few ſcenes, are utterly 
disfigured by vice or folly, or both. His tranflations 
appear too much the offspring of haſte and hunger: 
Even his fables are ill- choſen tales, conveyed in an in- 
correct, though ſpirited verfification. Yet, amidf# this 
great number of looſe productions, the refuſe of our lan- 
guage, there are found fome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St. 
Cecilia, the greater part of Abſalom and Achitophe!, 
and a few more, which diſcover fo great genius, ſuch 
richneſs of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and variety of numbers, 
that they leave us equally full of regret and indignation, 
on account of the inferiority or rather great abſurdity of 
his other writings. He died in 1701, aged 69. 


had followed better models, was capable of producing, 
The ancient ſatyriſts often uſed great liberties in their 
expreſſions ; but their freedom no more reſembles the 
licentiouſneſs of Rocheſter, than the nakedneſs of an 


Indian docs that of a common proſtitute. 

W YCHERLEY was ambitious of the reputation of wit 
and libertiniſm; and he attained it: He was probably 
capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, and in- 
ſtructive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to 
the pathetic ; but he neither obſerves ſirictly the rules of 
the drama, nor the rules, ſtill more eſſential, of propriety 
| and 
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;nd decorum. By one fingle piece, the duke of Bucking- e f. 
ham did both: great fervice to his age, and honour to him- 


elf. The carls of Mulgrave, Dorſet, and Roſcommon, 
wrote im a good taſte ; but their productions are either 
keble or caveleſs. The marquis of Halifax diſcovers a 
fation ſeems wanting to have procured him eminence in 
hcerature. | 

Or all the conſiderable writers of this age, Sir William 
Temple is almoſt the only one that kept himſelf alto- 
cether unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licef- 
tiouſneſs which overwhelmed the nation. The ftyle of 
re 
ſefted with foreign idioms, is agreeable and i 
Nee exlutere of vanity whicd appeace in dis weeks, is 
nther a recommendation to them. By meas of it, we 
enter into acquaintance with the character of the author, 
full of honour and humanity z and fancy that we are 
engaged, not in the perufal of a book, but in converſation 
with a companion. He died in 1698, aged 70. 
Tnoven Hudibras was publiſhed, and probably com- 
poſed during the reign of Charles II. Butler may juſtly, 
as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the foregoing 
period. No compoſition abounds fo much as Hudibras in 


1689. 


frokes of juſt and inimitable wit ; yet are there many | 


performances which give us great or greater entertain- 
ment on the whole peruſal. The alluſions in Butler are 
often dark and far-fetched ; and though ſcarcely any 
author was ever able to expreſs his thoughts in fo few 
words, he often employs too many thoughts one one ſub- 
dt, and thereby becomes prolix after an unuſual manner. 
It is ſurpriſing how much erudition Butler has intro- 
duced with fo good a grace into a work of pleaſantry and 
humour : Hudibras is perhaps one of the moſt learned 


compoſitions that is to be found in any language. The 
Vos. VIII. 2 advantage 
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CHAP. advantage which the royal cauſe received from this 
— in expoing the fanaticiſ and falſe pretences «f 
16% the former parkamentary party, was prodigious. The 

king himſelf had ſo good a taſte as to be highly pleaſed 

with the merit of the work, and had even got a great 

part of it by heart: Yet was he cither fo carclefs in his 

& temper, or fo little endowed with the virtue of liberality, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed 
the author, a man of virtue and probity, to live in 
obſcurity, and dic in want*. Dryden is an inflance of z 
negligence of the fame kind. His Abfalom fenſibly con- 
tributed to the victory which the tories obtained over the 
whigs, after the excluſion of parliaments: Yet could nat 
this merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an 
of writing for bread. Otway, though a profeſſed royalif, 
could not even procure bread by his writings ; and he had 
the fingular fate of dying licerally of hunger. Theck 
incidents throw a great ſtain on the memory of Charles, 
who had diſcernment, loved genius, was liberal of no- 
ney, but attained not the praiſe of true generofity. 


» Butler died is 2680, aged 68. 
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